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CHAPTER 1. 

PREPARATORY SCHEBIES — ANECDOTES — BIILITARY 
REWARDS — TUILERIES — JUDICIOUS POLICY OF 
THE CONSUL — CONSULAR CONSTITUTION. 

I ABi almost tempted to designate as the “ consulate 
prejiaratoiy,” that period of the consular goveniment 
during which Bonaparte resided at the Luxembourg. 
Then, in fact, were planted the first germs of those 
mighty entei’jirizes which he meditated, and the 
foundation laid of those institutions by which he 
announced his accession to poiver. Ho had then tw'O 
men within himself, — the republican general, exposed 
to all eyes as the friend of liberty and of rei'clutionary 
principles ; and the man of ambition, coveting in 
secret the overthrow of that libertj’’, and of those 
principles : thus in darkness preparing the destruc- 
tion of the edifice which necessity constrained him 
to erect in open day. These two characters he played 
with inconceivable address and deep hypocrisy, 
which, if it so please, may be titled profound policj". 

VOL. II. A 
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This was indabitahly reqoisitc for the accomplish- 
ment of his desims, hnt, as if not to lose the nabit, 
he carried this dissimulation into afiairs altogether 
secondary. 

It enters little into my plan to speak of the lan*s, 
acts, and decrees, which Ine First Consul passed or 
authorized. .What, indeed, with the exception of 
the Civil Code, is become of them all ? Yet I ou'fht 
to mention, at least, the happy effect which they 
produced at the time in Pans, and soon over nil 
France. The state of society under the preceding 
reign of terror must have been seen, in order fully to 
appreciate the joy inspired by the first steps of the 

the fetes of the republic the horrible Gist Januar)'.» 
One of Bonaparte’s first thonghts was to obolish this; 
yet such was the fe.arfii) ascendency of the friends of 
crime, that management was necessary; and he got 
his colleagues to place their signatures toaresoliitiOD, 
that there should in futnro bo celebrated as festivals 
only the 1st Veodemiatre and the I4th July, eras of 
the foundation of the republic, and the estatlishraent 
of lilierty. There is, in fact, no exaggeration In say- 
ing, that Bonaparte got into a fury at oil times— and 
these wore very frenuent— when he spoke of the 
directors, Mliom he tiad sent about their business. 
Their incapacity revolted, nay astonished him. •* Con- 
ceive,” lie siouhl say, •* Bounrieunc, any thing so 
uTctchcil as their eystera of finance. Tliere is no 
room for douht,— the first m^^strates of the state 


Tht Uheailing of Lcuti XVI. 
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anticipated revenue (£3,150,000?) And then, all 
these scandalous fortunes ! all these malversations ! — 
Is there no way to make them disgorge? — We shall 
see !” In the fii’st moments of penury, occasioned 
by such predecessors, twelve millions (£500,000) 
were borrowed from different bankers in Paris, who 
received bonds upon the receivers-general, bearing 
a discount of thirty-three per cent. The first 
appointments were inconsiderable, compared ndth 
the allowances under the empire. The modest 
budget of the consular government for the year 
VIII. amounted only to 6,854,500 francs.* The 
allowance of the First Consul was settled at 500,000 
francs, (£ 20,833, 6s. 8d.) 

Dmnng his sojourn at the Luxembourg, the Consul 
sometimes paid visits of ceremony, accompanied by 
his aides-de-camp, or a minister. I did not form one 
in these official excursions, but frequently, or, to 
speak more correctly, almost always, he informed me 
afterwards what had been done or .said. Only six 
days after his prefement, he visited the prisons; and, 
as his ari'ival was unexpected, the conductors of these 
establishments had no time to get things dressed up, 
so they were seen in their real condition. I was in 
the cabinet, on his return from the prisons. " What 
animals,” exclaimed he on entering, “ were these 
directors ! to what a state have these gentry reduced 
the public establishments ! But, patience, I shall set 
all matters to rights. The prisons are ruinous — un- 
healthy — the prisoners arc ill fed : I questioned them ; 

I examined also the jailors, for from the overseers 
one gets nothing ; they always trump up their wares. 
VTicn at the Temple, I could not help thinking 
of the unfortunate Louis XYI. He was an excellent 
person, but too goodj too easy, and knew not how to 
deal with tlie world; and Sidney Smith! — I had 

* L.2S5,G03, Ss. 4d., for the whole cintI cxpenditiure of a. 
nation containing tliirtj' millions of inhabitants ! 
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his chamber shewn me. If the blockheads had not 
allowed him to escape, I should hare captured Acre I 
Tliere are too many recollections associated n-ith 
that said prison ; I shall order it to be pulled domi 
some of these days. Do you knosv what I did at the 
Temple? I ordered the registers to be produced: 
there were hostages among the captives ; 1 have set 
them at liberty. * An unjust law/ it was Ibus I 
addressed them, ‘ lias deprived you of freedom: my 
first duty is to restore it to you.* lu tins, Bourrienne, 
have I not done well?” llcrc lie did doucll, and 
many blessed bim for the Iiappiness thus bestou ed. 

Another incident of the first consulate shews the 
inflexibility of Bonaparte's character, ulicn he had 
once formed a decision. In July, 1709, General 
Latoiir Foissac, intrusted with the command of 
Slantua, contrar)* to its apparent means of defence, 
had furrcndcrcd that important fortress. Tlie Direev 
tory had ordered innuiiy, but the Consul broke off 
the proceedings, ana nrononneed sentence against 
Poissac, thongli he had as yet been only impeached 

to Induce him to revi.<e his decree, remarking, Oiat 
in a country st bore honour holds the fir^t rank among 
the principles of couditct.itstas impo'.'iMeforFoi'sac, 
if giiilty, to ha>c c'-f-iped condemnation. “ Dour- 
rienne, you are j>rob.ibly right; but the rrsoluliou is 
passed— the blow is struck. 1 base exjdained my* 
^elf in a corrrspoiuling manner before the public. I 
cannot retrace my steps so soon. To retreat — is to 
Iiave been sveak. 1 must not appear to lia>p been 
u rong : 1 shall sec by and by : time s» ill liriug indul- 
gence and pardon. At pre^nt it siould be prem-v 
ture.” 

Hr loved rontrasis; thus, uhile acting so severely 
towards an unfortunate commander, be was b»:»y 
with a troop of comedians, which he desired, or 
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•rather wished to have the appearance of desiring-, to 
send out to Egypt : not that he noAV attached the 
slightest importance to such puerilities, hut they 
answered his purpose. 

While Ave resided in the Luxembourg, early in 
.January, 1800, a mission of real importance AAns 
confided to Diu-oc, AA-hom the First Consul sent to 
the court of Prussia. The causes of this preference 
Avere the accomplishments, ednciition, and graceful 
manners of Duroc, and the Avish of his patron to bring 
him foi'Avard in the eye of France. The youthfid 
envoy, too, had never quitted us in Italy, in Egypt, 
and on board Ze Miiiron ; AAdiile Bonaparte’s tact led 
him at once to conjecture that Frederic William 
would be Avell pleased to hear from an eye-Avitness 
the narrative of these campaigns, especially the siege 
of Acre. ' Nor Avas he disappointed ; for such I learned 
fi'om Duroc himself, wci-e the chief subjects of con- 
versation with the Prussian monarch. The first 
interA’icAV continued tAvo hours, and on the morrow 
the envoy aa'us invited to dine with his majesty. 
When the news of this an-ivcd at the Luxemboiu-g, 
I could see the Chief of the Republic Avas exti-emely 
Avcll pleased to find one of his .aides-de-camp seated 
at the table of a king, AA-hom but a feAv yec-irs Later he 
kept cooling his heels in an antichamber at Tilsit. 
The Prussian AAaas the first court in Europe which 
recognized the Consul’s authoritja 

It Avas at the LAixembourg, also, that Bonaparte 
fu-st displayed (27th NiA'ose) his hatred of the liberty 
of the press. By a consular act, or rather act of the 
First Consul, it Avas decreed, “ that, whereas a portion 
of the journals printed in P.aris are instruments in 
the hands of the enemies of the republic, the minister 
of police AA-ill t.ake care, that, during the continuance 
of the Avar, there sh.all be printed, published, and dis- 
tributed, only thirteen politic.al journals, as per margin, 
exclusive of those connected soldi/ Avith science, art, 
literature, and commerce.” Certainly this may Avell 
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be ro^ded as a preparatory step, and may serve as 
a scale to measure the prcater part of Bonaparte’s 
acts, by which he established his own power, under 
jwetence of consnltin"' the interests of the republic. 
The restriction, too, “ durin" the trar,” slieu'cd only 
provisionally, and IcH: a little hope for the future ; 
but tbe provisional is of a natnre very clastic, and 
Bonaparte knew how to stretch it to infinity. 

The title of First Consul made him disoain even 
the title of Member of the Institute, — an honour 
uhich, in his proclamations, he had even preferred 
to that of Commander-in*cbicf. But in spc.ikin" of 


E ublic. But in private, how often have vtc hui^hed 
eartily on weignin'f the value of these literary dis- 
tinctions t Boiiaparto knew a little of mathematics, 
a good deal of history, aod, it need not be added, 
possessed immense mHitary genius; but with only all 
this, he was good for nothing at tlio Insfifute, unless 
to deliver a course on ancient and modem strategy. 
Already he no longer entertained tbe least regard for 
that learned body, of which in the sequel he cherished 
so great distrust. It «a.sa corporniioii-^an autho^ 
nzed asicmlf^i there required nothing more to give 
umbrage to Bonaparte, and Jiapoleon was no longer 
at the pains to dissemlde how miicli he detested all 
Uiat enjoyed the right of assiTubling and delll»erating. 
Cren from the time of his return, after the rgj'ptiaii 

... f.-._ 1 . , t , ^ iJjJp |,y ^vlltrh 

ivilege of addressing 

triiiai, ! 
honour 

general, . .. . ■ • 

displeased him utterly. The figure of the Bepublie, 
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seated, and holding a lance afifixed to legal instru- 
ments, at the beginning of the consulate, ivas not 
long in being trodden under footc fortunate would 
it have been had he thus treated only the image of 
liberty ! 

Another preparative for the future order of things, 
which dates also from the Luxemboivrg, was the insti- 
tution of honorary sabres an& fusils. Wlio does not 
•discover in this humble means the foundation of the 
Legion of Honour ? A sergeant of grenadiers, named 
Aune, having been included in the first distribution, 
•easily obtained permission to UTite, thanking the 
First Consul. Bonaparte, desiripg to reply ostensibly, 
dictated to me the follonung letter ; — “I have 
received yoxu- letter, my brave comrade. You have 
no need to tell me of j’-our actions 5 you are the 
bravest grenadier in the army since the death of the 
brave Benerete. You have had one of the hundred 
sabres which I distributed to the army. All the 
soldiers agreed that you were the person who best 
-deserved it. I ndsh much to see you again. The 
minister of war sends you an order to come to Paris.” 
This cajoling, addressed to a soldier, tended marvel- 
lously to the object proposed. The letter could not 
fail to circulate in the army. The First Consul— 
the first general of France, call a sergeant, “ My brave 
companion!” Who would act thus but a sincere 
republican — an enthusiastic admirer of equality? 
There Wanted nothing more to inflame the whole 
army with devoted admiration. 

At this very time, Bonaparte had begun to find 
himself straitened in the Luxembourg, and prepara^ 
tions were maldng for the Tuileries. But this grand 
step towards the re-establishment of monarchy was to 
be taken with all prudence. It behoved fii-st to remove 
the supposition that none save a king could inhabit 
the.palace of our ancient kings. What was to be done 
in this case ? A very fine bust of Brutus, had been 
brought from Italy i and was not Brutus the scourge 
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of tyrants ? Upon tWs, Davi^* was solemnly inau- 
gurated to the chaise of superintending the location 
of Junius Brutus in the gallery of the Tuileries. 
What greater proof of hatred of tyranny I And then 
a bust could do no Iiarm — all mw for the best. Tlie 
reasoning was perfectly unexceptionable. 

To sleep in the Tuilcries, in tnc bed-chamber of the 
kings of France, was n/Z that Bonaparte desired j the 
rest would follow. To establish a principle, satisfied 
him in the meantime j at fitting opportunity he could 
deduce the consequences: hence tlie affect.ition of 
not mentioning the name in the acts, but of dating 
them from “ The Palace of the Gorcniment.” The 
first preparations n-er« modest enough ; for the 
r*. — ' r" 


sufficed, (£20,000.^ The Consul’s play was to conceal 
as much ns possible the importance attached to the 
translation of the consular domicile. Little expense, 
therefore, roust be incurred for bU accommodation, 
while graTC and severe ornaments, as marbles and 
statues, wore procured for this “ The Palace of the 
Goreniment.” With him ever)’ thing had meaning, 
so not without design srere even statues selected 
for the gallery of llto Tuileries. From among the 
Greeks, Demosthenes and Alexander were chown, 
to pay homage at once to the genius of Floquenco 
and of Conquest The statue of Hannibal n'ralled 
the greatest enemy of Rome, and Rome herself was 
represented by Sripio, Grem, and Cato ; liv llnitns 
and Cresar,— the victim and liis munlerer, side by side. 
Among the great men whom the modem « orld nflVred 
to his choice, he gare the preference to Gnstanis 
Adolphus; then to Turenne and the great Coode,— -to 


• Tie ethhrjted tniit 
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Turenne, "n'liosc scientific combinations he so much 
admired, — to Condc, that it might be thought the 
remembrance of a Bourbon had for the Consul no 
terrors, and to sheu* that he rendered homage alike 
to fill men. The memory of tjie gallant cxjiloits of 
the French navy "was recalled by the statue of Buguai- 
Trouin. hlarlborough and Prince Eugene attested 
the disasters of his reign, "who was styled the Great ; 
while hlarcschal Saxe proved that the age of even 
Louis XV. had not altogether been wanting in glory. 
The image of Frederic, and that of ^Yashington, 
were opposed to each other, — false philosophy upon a 
throne, and true wisdom founding a free state. In fine, 
the statues of Dugommicr, Dampierre, and Joubert,* 
clearly evinced to the world the high esteem enter- 
tained by General Bonaparte for his former brethren 
in arms, illustrious victims of a cjuisc no longer his 

OUTl. 

We have already noticed the fruitless attempts 
of Bonaparte to engage the courts of London and 
Vienna in negotiations with the consular government. 
It had, therefore, become necessary to give a new 
activity to the war, and to explain, at the same time, 
why peace, promised on the first days of the consu- 
late, had remained as yet only a promise. To attain 
these two objects, the Consul addressed to the army 
an energetic proclamation, the more remarkable, as 
omitting the sacramental words — for the usage was 
consecrated — of concluding with “ Live the Republic.” 

“ Soldiers! — In promising peace to the French 
people, I have been your organ. I know your valour. 
Yon are the same men who conquered Holland, the 
Rhine, Italy, and gave’ peace beneath the walls of 
astonished Vienna. . Soldiers ! . The defence of your 
own frontiers must no longer bound your desires. 
The states of ow eneiriies remain to be subdued. 


* Celebrated republican generals. 
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There is not one among yon, who, harin" made 
several campai^s, knows not that the most essential 
quality of the soldier is to endure privations with 
constancy : many years of bad administration cannot 
he repaired in a day. As First Jla^strate of the 
republic, it ivill he. grateful to me to declare to the 
wnole nation, those troops who shall deserve, hy 
their discipline and swlonr, to he proclaimed the 
supports ot their country. Soldiers I Wicn the time 
arrives, I will Lein the midst of you; and awe-stmek 
Europe shall confess that you are of tlie race of the 
brave." 

About the same time was accomplished the orga- 
uizing of a council of state, divided into five sections ; 
namclr, Home D^artment, Finances, Admiralty 
"War, Legislation. The allowance of the counsellors 
of state n-as fixed at twenty-five thousand francs, 
(X104], 13s. 4.) and that of the presidents of each 
of the sections, at thirty-five thousand francs, (£1458, 
Cs. 6d.) The costumes of the consuls, and difTercDt 
orders of state ofilccrs, were also appointed. Velvet, 
proscribed since the monarchy, now once more came 
into use; and, as if from regard to the mannfactnrics 
of Lyons, it was decreed, that this anti-republirati 
stulT should be employed in the robes of office. Thus, 
in the most insignificant details, the constant aim of 
Jlonnpartc was to efface the remembrance of the 
republic, preparing things im> artfully for the return 
of raonarcliy, that when the time arrived, there should 
remain only a word to 1m> changed. Beyond this, I 
can as.s(Tt th.nt he took little concern in these impor- 
tant frivolities. I never remember to haie seen him 
in the consular habit, a costume he detested. The 
dresi he preferred, and the only one in svhich he fell 
at ease, was that of the camp, tlie uniform of the 
guides, a corps whose devotion, conduct, and courage 
merited the predilection. 

These, though the grandest, were not the only 
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raasqueraclcs, pressed by the First Consul into the 
service of liis ])olitics. At the epoch of the year 
VIII, corresponding' to tbe carnival of 1800, masks 
began to re-appear in Paris. Disguise "vvas the mode, 
and Bonaparte fiwonred the anmscraents of other 
days. In the first effects, all this brought round 
past times. So far well. Subsequently, these things 
turned the attention of the ])eoplc from mattei-s of 
more moment; and if, on the field of battle, he 
followed the principle, “ divide and conquer,” in 
government he pursued the maxim, “ amuse and 
rule.” He did not say, •ndth Juvenal, “ pancm ct 
circenses,” for I believe his Latin hardly extended 
so far ; but he put the advice in practice. From the 
same motives, was authorized the re-opening of opera 
balls ; and those who still remember the consulate, 
iviU recollect this, — really an event to the Parisians. 
“ "Wliile they prattle about these things,” said ho, 
“ they will not talk about politics ; and that is what 
I want. They may be amused ; they may dance ; 
but let them not thrust their noses into the desims 
of government. Besides, Bourrienne, I have other 
motives ; I see here other advantages. Fouche tells 
me the merchants complain. This will al'rt’ays cause 
a little money to circulate. And then, must I fret 
myself about the Jacobins? Must all be wrong, 
because all is not new ? I very much prefer opera 
balls to their saturnalia of the Goddess of Reason. 
I never was landed more enthusiastically, than at last 
parade.” 

Some time before, a consular decree of another 
nature, and of different importance, had carried joy 
into the bosom of many families. Bonaparte, as we 
have seen, had reasons for bringing about the 18th 
Fructidor, preparatory to overturning the Directory. 
The Directory subverted, he had now motives, at 
least in part, for undoing the effects of the 18th 
Fructidor. He caused a report for those exiled on 
that occasion to be presented by the minister of 
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police, and authorized the return of forty, merely 
placing them under snircilLiDcc, and assigning a 
certain place of residence. But the greater part of 
these distinguished men remained not long imder even 
this restraint. Tliey were qnickly called to fill those 
elevated situations in the administration, for which 
their respective talents were adapted. All this was 


their banishment, whom he nosv invited to assist his 
labours. Thus he proceeded to invite to the councils 
of the consulate, those whom the Directory had 
proscribed, precisely as, at a later period, he recalled 
the emigrants, the proscribed of the republic, into 
the high functions or the empire. The times and the 
men alone dififered,— (he thought was the same. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PEACE 'WITH nUSSIA^ — PAUL I. AND THE FIRST CON« 
SUL — WASHINGTON — HISTORY OF MURAT — HIS 
MARRIAGE WITH CAROLINE BONAPARTE — ANEC- 
DOTES — JOSEPHINE^ — THE PEARL NECKLACE — 
THE CONSUL OUTWITTED. . 

The first relations between Bonaparte and the 
Emperor Paul 1. commenced soon after tlie consulate. 
Circumstances seemed a little less unfavourable. For 
some time, Tag;ue rumours announced a coldness 
between Russia and Austria, while an open misun- 
derstanding manifestly existed between the courts of 
London and St Petersburg. From these transactions, 
the First Consul, divining the chivalric and somewhat 
romantic character of Paul, judged the season propi- 
tious for severing Russia from England. He was not 
the man to allow any opportunity to escape, and 
seized on this one with his usual sagacity. It had 
formerly been refused to include, in a cartel of 
exchange between France and England, seven thou- 
sand Russians, taken prisoners in Holland. These 
Bonaparte ordered to be armed and clothed anew, in 
the uniforms of the corps to which they had belonged,' 
and sent back without ransom, exchange, or condition' 
whatsoever. This ingenious munificence was not 
throMTi away. Paul shewed himself abundantly 
sensible thereof, and, from an ally, became the declared 
enemy of England. Henceforward, the Consul and 
the Czar were on the best terms. Lord Wentworth, 
ordered to quit St Petersburg, immediately retired to 
Riga ; and English ships were seized in all the ports 
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of Russia. The arrival of the Baroa Sprinjrporlcn, as 
Russian amhassador, at Paris caused nnivereal satis- 
faction. Tliroti^h this envoy^ who enjoyed the entire 
confidence of his master, a personal correspondence 
was carried on hetween the French Coasul and the 
Russian emperor. I have read the anto^nph letters 
of Paul- They svere remarkable for the frankness 
with which they expressed admiration of Bonaparte. 
No courtier could have used terns more flatterjmjjj 
hut the professions of the emperor were sincere pand 
his friendship led him in all thin;^ to comply srith 
the wishes of his hero. Of this, he pave a proof as 
lively as it mis sinpiilar. Ilavin* conceived so sdolent 


to he inserted in the Pctershiirp" Court Oarette,” his 
challenpe to tlie Kinp of Denmark. But dcclininp to 
request officially from the senate of Ilamhuip; its inserv 
tiou in the “ Correspondent,** the journal of that state, 
the affiiir was referred to M. Schramm, a merchant, 
hy Count de P.ihlen,* the Rnssian minister of police- 
Tlie Count intimated to JL Schramm, tliat it would 
afibrd the emperor much satisfaction to have inserted 
in the “ Correspondent,’* the article from the Oaaette, 
requesting, if tne iasertion tookpUre, to remit hr an 
extraordinary courier twelve copies of tlie journal on 
vellum paper. The intention of l^aul ira« to have 
sent a cony to all the soverripns; hut this folly rl la 
diaries All. produced no result. Tliis enthusiasm 
of P.iul for Bonaparte, uws to the latter a sourre 
of the liveliest pleasure he had ever experienced. Tlie 
friendship of a sos-ereijrn appc.areil a more nearer 
lieinp a sovereign himself. jJiit he f,iilet! not, at tlie 
name time, to draw immrdbte profit from the friend- 

• The Mine who iftmrjrJs flijr*! • rnstpininus pirl on tKe 
a«*ii*!iiition Ilf Peal, aa'I srts kiCeJ In' ■ canuoa ball in tbe fiiil 

Honun caoipai^ 
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ship of the hey of Catherine, rendering it concurrent 
to the vast conceptions he was revolving. Through 
the instigation of the Czar, a Prussian anny menaced 
Hanover; and, with his support, Bonaparte was 
contemplating the march of a French ai’my by land 
against the British possessions in India. The tragical 
death of Paul formed the catastrophe of these intrigues 
of the north. 

Before quitting the Luxembourg, to inhabit the 
Tuileries, Bonaparte resolved to strike the eyes of 
the Parisians by the splendour of a grand ceremony. 
For this, he fixed upon the 20th Pluviose, that is to 
say, ten days before finally leaving the quondam 
palace of the Dhectory. These fetes were then very 
different from what they afterwards became. They 
derived all their magnificence from military display ; 
and, at all times, when the Consul mounted on 
horseback, surrounded by a. brilliant staff, in centre 
of which he was conspicuous by the simplicity of 
his attire, he was sure that the populace of Paris 
would throng around his path, to salute him ndth 
unforced and unbought acclamations. The sole 
object of the present festival was to have been the 
presentation, in the Hospital of the Invalids, then 
called the Temple of Mars, of seventy-two stand of 
colours, taken at the battle of Aboukir, from the 
Turks. But the news of the death of Washington 
arriving before the arrangements were completed, 
Bonaparte seized wdth avidity the means of imparting 
more effect, by mingling the cypress of mourning for 
this great citizen, with the latest laurels gathered by 
himself in Egypt.* The greatest eclat possible wns 
added to the publication of this intelligence ; and the 
following order of the day, previouslj^ dictated to 
me, was addressed to the consular guard, and to the" 
army ; — 


* Washington died 14th December, 1799. 
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a regiment. Yet, on one occasion, oven JIurat lia«l a 
“moment of fear.” 'Tlie following are the circum- 
stances under •which he once ceased to he himself:-- 

' *’ ■* ’ - • . 

‘ t,000 

‘d to 
In 

, r * M ^ 

chaise \\ nrmzer. lie tear aid not execute 

the order; and, in the first moment of eoufusion, said 
lie u'Tis mounded. From that time, Murat fell into 
dis^cc n*ith the Commander-in-chief, svlioseaide-dc- 

j _ — »_ T*-. 

■ ■ . • . I- ■ 


kindness hy Madame Bonaparte; whose interest, and 
that of Madam Tallieti, proenred for him the rank of 
brigadier-jjenernl. It was a remarkable circum«tanre 


where reserved for princes and sovereigns. I’reviously 
to this jotimey, Jluml had become nc«jnainted with 
the handsome Caroline Domsparte, at her brother 
Joseph’s, Mho then disrliargetl the funrtituis of re- 

f xihliran omtAssador at Home, it appeared that, 
rom the first, Caroline h.-wl not vimvetl him svith 
indiirerence ; and he found litmwlf the r.ivoiired rival 
of I’rince 8anta Croi’o, who earnestly soujht her hand. 

After the nfiair at Mantua, however, Murat fell 
into such disrepute m hh the C'oramander-in-cliief, that 
the latter seemed to have conceived a sort of duliJve 
for his former friend,— plarin— him, first in the divi- 
sion of iicille, and subseqncntly in that of Ililllers 
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When vre returned to Paris, after the treaty of Campo- ; 

Formio, iSlui’at Avas not includeTl in our party ; but as • 

the ladies, his patronesses, had no little credit Avith 
the niiiAister of AA-ai*, they obtained for him a ])lace in 
the Egj"i)tian expedition, and he Avas attached to the 
Genoese dh’ision. On board the L' Orient, the ancient j 

aide-de-camp constantly reniained iu the most complete i 

d^isgi'ace. Diu-ing the passage, Bonaparte never once 
spoke to him ; and in Egypt, also, he AA'as treated 
alAA'aj's Avith coldness, or removed from hcad-quartci'S 
upon difficult missions. But the Commandcr-iu-chief 
haAuug at'length opposed him to IMourad Bey, Murat 
performed such prodigies of A’alour, and in so many 
perilous encounters, that he effaced, by so much 
braA'ery, the slight stain AA'hich a moment of hesitation 
had alfixed to his name, under the Avails of hlantna. 

Finally, he contributed so poAverfully to the fortunate 
success of the day of Aboulcir, that the General, 
happy in bearing into France a last laurel gathered in 
the East, forgave the error of a moment, and AA’ished 
also to forget, ndiat had doubtless been ro])ortod to his 
ear : for, though Bonaparte never exactly said so, I 
have many reasons for thinking the name of hlurat 
AA'as uttered by Junot, in his indiscretions at the 
Springs of MessoAidiah. The grenadier charge, led on 
by Murat, on the 19th Vendemiaire, dissipated any 
lingering clouds ; and at those seasons, Avhen the 
necessity of Bonaparte’s politics dominated over all 
other considerations, the riA'al of the Roman prince j 

received the command of the consular guards. 

Madame Bonaparte, in seeking to captivate the 
chivalrous spirit of Murat, . by labouring for his 
advancement, had principally in A'icAV to conciliate 
one partizan more, to oppose the brothers and family 
of her husband : and she had need of support. Their 
jealous hatred permitted no opportunity, of venting' 
itself to escape. The, good Josephine, Avhose only 
reproach Avas, perhaps, having- been soraeAvhat too 
much a Avoman in her love of admiration, AA'as haimted. . 
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plated, in which I could not dispense with acceptin'' 
a cnaracter ; and licre I may as « ell explain the n hole 
plot. At this time, Bonaparte had not much money, 
and gave to his sister, in consequence, a doirry of no 
more than thirty thoucnnd francs (i 1250.) Feeling, 


gave it to the intended. Josephine Mas not at all 
satisfied of the correctness of this nl>diiction, and set 


admiralily. But, for this orqiiisition, two litindred 
and fifty thousand francs, (XIO,4IC, 13$. -Id. nr, in 
round immbcrs, £ I0,-I00,)«cre neeess.ir 5 ’. And hon' 
raise this sum ? Ileennrse svashail to Brrthicr, then 
minister at war. Bortluer, murdering his \owrIs as 
usual, consented to di<*cli.trge, in an easy nay, certain 
debts against the hospitals of Italy; and, as the con- 
tractors who, in these times, obtained p.ayment, shess e d 
tliemselves grateful to their patrons, tltc pearls were 
Iransfeired from the re|»ertories of roarier to the 
jeivel*case of Matlarae Bonaji.'irte. 

The Milt of pe.'irts thus obt.sSiied, there occum'd 
another little aifiiculty, on Mhicli the fair possessor 
had not at first calculated. Iloir cnitld she srrar an 
eniametit, en very rcinarkalde, and acquired uilhnut 
her hiisbamrii knou ledge? Tliis erenicd *o mmb the 
more dlHicult, that the Ilrst Consul knew his wife 
had no money; and as hr was— the term still be 
excused— eonien hat ofamcrW/cr, he knew, or fancied 
he knesv, ssliat jesseU elie lad. For more tliaii 
fifteen dase, then, the pearls remained iiiTisible,' 
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dra-wing-room ; absolutely I must wear ray pearls ; 
but, you Icnow hivi, be will grumble if he discover 
any thing. Now do, Bonrrienne, I beg of you, keep 
by me ; and, should he ask about my pearls, I will 
say, without hesitation, that I had them long ago.” 
Every thing passed as Josephine feared, and hoped. 
Bonaparte, on seeing the jewels, failed not to inquire, 
— “ Ah ] what have we got here ? How very fine 
thou art to-day I I’i'lience are all these pearls ? they 
appear as if new to me ; I never saw them.” — “ Oh, 
yes; but thou hast seen them, ten times; it is' the 
necklace which the Cisalpine republic gave me, and 
which I have put in my hair.” — “ It seems to me, 
notwithstanding— — “ Now, do be quiet; just 
ask Bourrienne; he will tell thee.” — “ Eh, well, 
Bourrienne, what say you to that ? do you remember 
them?” — “Yes, General, I recoUect perfectly having 
seen them before.” I told the truth, for Madame 
Bonaparte had shema me her acquisition some days 
before ; and it was likewise true, that she had received 
a pearl necklace from the Cisalpine republic; but 
much inferior. Josephine played her part with 
admirable dexterity; I enacted tolerably, as required, 
the deponent in this little drama, and the Consul 
suspected nothing. On beholding the perfect self- 
possession of the principal personage, I could not 
avoid an involuntary allusion to the remark of Suzanne, 
on the facility udth which wonien of true honour only 
can venture an innocent deviation from veracity, 
without being committed. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE POLICE or PRANCE — PERSONAL ADVESTL’RE — 
HORRID SYSTEM— LIRERTY OF THE PRESS DETESTED 
BY DONAPAHTE— CEREMONY OP REMOVING TO THE 
TIHLERIES— DESCRIPTION — ANECDOTES, &C. 

At the Luxcmboui^, also, the First Consul or^n- 
ized his secret, which, at the same time, was intended 
to act as a check upon the piiLUc, police. There 
existed, at first, the systems of Duroc and Moncey; 
later, those of Davoust and Junot. Madame Bona- 
parte termed this a rile system of espionage ; my 
observations on its inutility were disreg^ded. Bona- 

f iarte had the weakness to suspect Fouch^, and 
ooked upon this precaution as necessary. That 
minister is too trell known in this line that I should 
hero vaunt his abilities: he quickly discovered, both 
the institution and its agents, hi^h and low. It is 
difficult to form an idea of the follies, the absurdities, 
the romances of the hulletinists, both noble and 
plebeian. 1 shall be silent on such villanies, antici-' 
pating merely a personal occurrence, u-hich must 
prove the worthlessness of the u retched and dis- 
gusting system. The adventure happened in the 
second year of the consulate, when ive were esta- 
blished at Malmaison. Junot had a large sum for 
the secret police of the capital; of this he gave three 
thousand francs f £ 125) to a wretched reporter ; the 
rest passed to tne police of his o^vn stables and 
kitchen. On reading one of these daily bulletins, I 
found, " 51. de Bonrrienne went last night to Paris. 
Entering a certain residence in the Fauxbourg St 
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Germain, Rue de Varenne, there, in a very animated 
conversation, he gave it to he undei’stood, that the 
First Consul desired to make himself king.” I had 
never opened my mouth on this subject. It is to be 
observed also, that I never did, nor indeed could, 
leave Malmaison for an instant; being liable every 
moment, - night and day, to be called by the First 
Consul, and very often sent for unexpectedly; but, 
on the night particularly specified, he had continued 
dictating notes and instructions to me till three 
o’clock in the morning ! Junot came every day, at 
eleven o’clock ; I sent for him, while alone, in the 
cabinet. “ You have not read your bulletin — 
“ Yes, but I have.” — " That is impossible.” — s 
“Wherefore?” — “Because you would have sup- 
pressed an absurdity which concerns me.” — “ -An! 
I am very sorry for it ; but I am sirre of my agent; 
I shall change nothing in his report.” — “ You are 
wrong,” I then related to him what had passed on 
the night in question. He persisted, and went away. 

Every morning I arranged on Bonaparte’s table the 
papers and letters^to be read. That morning Junot’s 
report was placed uppermost. The First Consul 
entered, took it up, and began reading. Having 
come to the obnoxious passage, he feU a-laughing. 
“ Have you read this bulletin?” — “ Yes, General.’’ 

“ What a beast Junot is ! it is long since I knew 
that : how he allows himself to be gulled ! Is he here 
stiU?” — I believe so : I have had some explanations 
M’ith him, in the spirit ^ of good fellowship ; but he- 
refused to listen to any thing.” — “ Send him here.” 
Junot entered. " Blockhead that you are, how could 
you transmit to me a report like this ? So, you don’t 
read your bulletins ? What warrant have I that you 
do not compromise other persons as unjustly? I 
want positive facts, and not inventions. Yoiu agent 
has long displeased me ; dismiss him this very day.’^ 
Junot attempted to justify himself. “ Enough said! 
See it done.” Fouche, to whom I related this affair. 
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informed me, that tlie contrirance was his, in order 
to amuse himself at Junot’s expense. The former, 
indeed, often led the police of the palace into the 
snare he had previously set. This added to his onm 
credit. Miserable policel In my time, it poisoned the 
existence of the First Consul, often irritated him 


practise for its own prcscrration ; by these it survis es; 
not to use them is death. “ You think, then,” said 
Kapoleon, at Elba, one day, to an officer, “ that the 
agents of the police anticipate and know all. The 

S olice iiiTenis much more than it discovers. Without 
oubt,mIno was better than these gentry now employ; 
yet it was oHon only at the end of ten or fifteen days 
that mine learned something through chance, impru- 
dence, or treason. It is the saiqe with the post 


of the whole. Inferior agents, to curry favour with 
the minister by their seeming vigilance, spread their 
petty snares, which, through a little discontent or 
temporaiT pressure, may become— thanks to such 
diabolical officiousness ' — ^affmrg of serious moment. 
I will not cite examples J I wish not to afflict the 
living, nor to disturb the ashes of the dead. I limit 
myself to general inferences, declaring these to bo 
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based on facts, unfortunately too numerous, and too 
true. 

The political police, offspring of oui* revolutionary 
troubles, lias survived them. Tlie police of the 
safety, health, iveU-being, and order of societj’', has 
come to be considered as only secondary j it has of 
consequence been neglected. We live in times when 
•attention is directed more to spy out whether a 
citizen goes to mass and confession, than to protect 
his life and property. Such a state of things is 
unfortunate for the country; and to much better 
purposes might be applied that money which is spent 
in guarding the objects of pretended suspicion; in 
domestic inquisition; in corrupting the friends, the 
relations, the sen'ants, of the man marked out for 
destruction. This system, — this leprosy of modern 
society, growing out of our I’evolutionary troubles, 
has continued, like the .times which gave it birth, 
suspicious, restless, deceitful, inquisitorial, vexatious, 
tyrannical; greedy of plots, which it discovers, because 
it has created them. Wlio has not heard, even in 
the drawing-room, such whispers as these addressed 
to a warm speaker, — “Take care— be moderate — 
such a one is said to be of the police !” Since the 
establishment of a minister of police in France, his 
power has ever depended upon two prime movers, — 
gold and informers. I am convinced that no man, 
whatever talents he might otherwise have possessed, 
could have inflicted either less or more evil than the 
difFerent individuals who have occupied that place, 
from its creation to the present moment, have done; 
that is, a gi'eat deal of good upon some, but much 
evil upon others. It is through this minister that a 
man obtains, that he loses, all. He who can enrich, 
and he who can desti’oy, is equally flattered. Interest 
and fear, — these are the two mighty agents. What 
renders his power so dangerous, is denouncement 
and espionage. Informers are men of a most perni- 
cious stamp, the natural enemies of society. If a 
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man is accused for the public good, ivhy denounce 
him secretly to the prince, ^rho may be easily pre- 
judiced? •nmynot bring him before the magistrate, 
who must be guided by tbeed rules ? AVhat man is 
so master of lumselfas to calculate all his proceedings, 
measure all his expressions, and never give matter 
for information to a concealed enemy, a suborned 
domestic, or a son led astray by scruples, political or« 
religious ? for, in these last times, religion played an 
active part in the police! ^Vhat can be said of that 
execrable race of spies, known under the term 
whose duty and inclination are always to imdermine 
that virtue which they have never knoirn, and to 
drag into enme, irbich ts their element; to urge the 
unfortunate being who has fallen into their toils, 
from a vague feeling of discontent, into actual trans- 
gression,— accomplices before becoming accusers! 
Many examples could I iastance of this, establishing 
the melancholy truth, that the human heart is the 
arsenal of all perfidy,— and of all evil I It is certain, 
and the proofs abound, that the acts of the police 
have but too frequently encour^ed the crime, to 

• I . . • ■ 
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ribhon, protects them. These arc not the secrets of 

5 lace, — for I was once prefect of police ; but I believe 
render a service In pointing out what I have known 
and seen, as unwilling confidant of the shameful 
maomuvres of tb/s political institution.* 

Bonaparte had often in his mouth the word ideo- 
logue, by which he meant to designate, with some 
degree of ridicule, those men who, speculatively 


• Since tbeae passages were wriUeij, some ebaage has taken 
place in the administraben of 1627.— Bourrienne was 
prefect of pohee under Loris XVUI,^ Translator. 
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labouring' for the melioration of tbe species, beheld 
the true and the onlj’^ source of power in national 
institutions. This he called metaphysics. He saw 
poiwer only in force. These men and their opinions 
Bonaparte regarded as dangerous, because opposed 
diametrically to the stern and ai-bitrary forms which 
he had adopted. Their heart, he said, excelled their 
, understanding. Far from plunging into such abstrac- 
tions, he always asserted, that men were governed 
by /ear and by interest. To watch over these, and 
aU other speculators, the censorship might be regarded 
as a distinct species of police. The free manifestation 
of thought, through the voice of the press, ought 
ever to be regarded as a most precious privilege. 
As to Bonaparte, he held this freedom in so great 
horror, his rage was such when men dared to argue 
in favour of the liberty of the press, that he seemed 
lilie one in the commencement of a nervous attack. 
Great man as he was, he feared little books. 

The period of quitting the Luxembom'g having 
arrived, Bonaparte, in addition to those afready de- 
scribed, surrounded the movement by many new 
precautions, equally deceitful. The removal was fixed 
for tlie 30th Pluviose; the day previous had been 
selected for publisliing the list of votes accepting the 
constitution. On the other hand, he had postponed 
for ten days the insertion, into the Moniteur, of the 
speeches and proceedings in the Temple of Mars. 
He considered the day in which he was to make sa 
bold an advance towards monarchy, well adapted to 
entertain the inhabitants of Paris with great ideas 
about liberty, and to mingle anew his name with 
Washington’s. 

On the day appointed for this decisive ceremony, I 
entered the chamber of the First Consul, as usual, at 
seven o’clock. He was in a profound sleep ; and this 
was one of the mornings in which he begged me to let 
him indulge a little longer. I remai'ked that General 
Bonaparte was much less moved at the moment of 
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cxeculing; dMijrns wfiich he had projected, than at 
llie time of their conccptloD : so established iras his 
habitude of considering what he liad determined upon 
in tliought as already performed. On my re-entef- 
ing, he said, with an air of marked satisfaction, — 
“ ^Vell I Boiirricnne, at length we shall sleep in 
the Tuilerics I You are Tory fortunate; you are not 
obliged to exhibit yourself; you can go in your own 
^y^ly : but, with roc, it must needs be an afKiir of 
display— .a procession; that is tiresome; howerer, 
we must speak to the eyes. The Directory was too 
simple, so it enjoyed no consideration. With the 
array, simplicity is in place; in a great city, in a 
palace, it becomes incumbent on the head of gorem* 
ment to draw attention by all possible means : but 
ire must n'alk warily.” 

Bonaparte left the Luxembourg at one o’clock 
precisely. Tbe procession was, doubtless, far from 


nificeoce of tbe troops; and three thousand chosen 
soldiers, especially the superb regiment of mides, 
were assembled. The military officers were onTiorse- 
back, the civil functionaries and counsellors of state 
in carriages ; and, for their transportation, it was 
necessary to have recourse to hackney coaches, 
merely using the precaution of covering tbe number 
in’th paper of the same colour as the body of the 
vehicle. The consular carnage only, was drown by 
six horses. These recalled the memory of glory and 
of peace, being the beautiful white coursers presented 
by the Emperor of Anstria after the treaty of Campo- 
Fonaio. mth the First Consul, Avho was in military 
costume, wearing the magnificent sabre, a present 
also from Franew, were his colleagues Cambaceres 
and Lebrun. Everywhere on the route, through a 
considerable portion of the capital, his presence called 
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forth shouts of joy, U'hich then required not to he 
extorted by the police. The immediate approaches 
to the Tuileries Avere lined by the consular guard — 
a royal usage, which contrasted singularly Avith the 
■inscription oA'er the entrance, — “ on the 10th 
AUGUST, 1792, ROYALTY AVAS ABOLISHED IN FRANCE, 
AND SHALL NEVER BE RE-ESTABLISHED ! ” Already 
was it re-established. 

No sooner had the carriage stopped in the square 
of the palace, than the First Consul instantly alight- 
ing, mounted, or, to spealc more correctly, A'aulted, 
on horseback, to review the troops, Ai^hile his tAVO 
colleagues ascended to the royal apartments, AA’here 
the council of state and ministers attended them. 
The review Avas prolonged, in presence of an indes- 
cribable confluence of spectators ; the AvindoAvs were 
filled AA-ith elegant women, di*essed in the Grecian 
costume, then the fashion ; and from every quarter, 
as from a single voice, resounded acclamations of 
“Long Ua'c the First Consul!” Wlio would not 
have yielded to the intoxication of such enthusiasm ? 
After passing between the lines, addressing flattering 
expressions to the commanders of the corps, Bona- 
parte, having Murat and Lannes on his right and 
left, took his station near the gate of the Tuileries. 
Behind stood a numerous composed of 

youthful warriors, bronzed by the suns of Italy and 
Egypt, every one of AAdiom had been in more combats 
than he numbered years. When the Consul beheld 
pass before him the colours of the 86tb, the 43d, 
and the 30th demi-brigade, as these standards Avere 
reduced to a bai'e pole Avith some tatters of sillv, torn 
by bullets, and blackened AA’ith smoke, he took off 
his hat and bent tOAvards them, in token of reverence. 
These homages of a great captain to ensigns muti- 
lated on the field of battle, were hailed by a thousand 
acclamations. All the troops having defiled, the First 
Consul ascended, with dauntless step, the stairs of 
the Tuileries; 
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Tlic part of tlic General was OTcr for that day ,* now 
commenced that of Chief of the State. And here is 
the proper place to relate a fact of which I was both 
an eye ami car witness, becatuc, thoujth occurrin» 
somewhat earlier, its effects became daily more per- 
ceptible, after the remoral to the Tuilerics. The"^ 
reader will not hare foi^otten, that when Ducos 
and Sieyes bore the title of Consuls, the three mem- 
bers of the consular commission were equals, if not 
in fact, at least in right. ^Vhen Cambacer^ and 
Lebnm replaced thci^ M. de TallejTand was ap- 
pointed at the same lime successor to Si. Heinhard 
as minister for forc^ affairs. On this appointment, 
he was admitted to a private audience in the cabinet, 
where I remained alone with them. The words 
addressed by Talleyrand to Bonaparte were too re- 
markable in themselves, and in their effects upon the 
auditor, for me to foi;pet them j " Citizen-General,” 
said the new minister, "you have confided to me the 
department of foreign offilrs: I will justify your 
confidence; but I esteem it my duty at once to 
declare, that I will consult with you alone, ihere 
is in this no vaia Itaugbtioess on my side; I spe^ 
only as the interests of France are conccraed. Ihat 
our country may be well governed, that there be 
unity of action, it is indispensable that you be First 
Consul, and that the Firet Consul have in his osra 
management ivhatsoever directly pertains to politics, 
— namely, the home and police departments, for the 
internal goveniraent; my department, for external 
relations ; and, finally, the two great instruments of 
the executive, u-ar and the admiralty. It will, there- 
fore, be altogether proper for these five ministers to 
correspond with you luone. The administration of 
justice, and of the finances, is doubtless connected 
with the executive poUcy by numberless links, but 
here the union is less inseparable. With your 
permission, General, I would advise that the Second 
Consul, very able lawyer as he is, should have the 
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direction of legal atfairs; while the Third, equally 
conversant in wa3’’s and means, should conduct finan- 
cial operations. This null occupy — will amuse them ; 
and you. General, having at disposal the vital poAvers 
of government, null thus he enabled to attain the noble 
object of your aims, — the regeneration of France.” . 

These remarkable Avords AVere too much in accor- 
dance with the private sentiments of Bonaparte, to 
be heard with indifference, “ Do you knoAA", Bour- 
xienne,” said he, on the departure of the minister, 
“ Talleyrand gives good counsel ; he is a man of ex- 
cellent sense,” — “Such, Geneial, is the opinion of 
aU who knoAV him.” — “ TaUejwand,” added be, with 
n smile, “ is quick ; he has penetrated me. What he 
advises jmu know AveU it is my intention to do. 
But one sti-oke more ! — he is right: they AA-alk AAuth 
speed Avho Avalk alone, Lebrun is an excellent person, 
but he has no politics in his head; he AAuites books. 
Gambaceres has too many traditions of the Revolution. 
My government must be one quite new.” So punc- 
tually v/ere Tallejxand’s advices folloAA'ed, that already, 
the very day of the installation of the consular govern- 
ment, AA'hen Bonaparte had entered the hall Avherein 
the presentations took place, Cambaceres and Lebrun 
resembled . rather spectators than colleagues of the 
First Consul. On this occasion, as our republicans 
of the consular times were not altogether Spartans, 
the procession to the Tuileries, the revieAA', and the 
presentations, Avere followed b}"^ grand dinners. The 
First Consul received at his table the tAvo other 
consuls, the ministers, and the presidents of the great 
bodies of the state; Murat entertained the chiefs of 
the army; and the enthe council of state, getting 
into the conA’^e3’'ances AAuth effaced numbers, drove off 
to partake of Lucien’s good cheer. 

Before installing ourselves in the Tuileries, we 
had made frequent Ausits to the palace, surveying 
hoAA^ the reparations, or rather cleansings, ordered by 
Bonaparte, adA'anced. At the very commencement, 

A"OL. II. c 
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scein" the quantity of bonnets routes (cans of liberty) 
uainted upon the -nails, he desired the architect, 
Lecomte, “ See that all these sraearings rauUh j I 
frill hare no such ahoraiiiatlons.” 

The slight changes n hicli he wished in the interior 
of the suite destined for himself, were of his onn 


• ' . - • I • 

rarely ; for, cultivating the simplest tastes internally, 
he loved external splendour only as a studied meani 
of imposin" upon men. To speak in vuhrar fashion, 

• .1 .1 I ^ • . . . « *'almaison, as also 

• * ‘ • ‘nee at the Tiiile- 

i , •• Every night he 

descended* to Josephine’s chamber, hy a small stair- 
case, opening into a wardrobe, which adjoined his 
cabinet, and formerly the oratory of Mary de Medicis. 
I never entered the Consul’s bedroom except by 
this passage, which he used likewise on ascending to 
our cabinet. 

As to our cabinet, study, or ofBce, I have beheld so 
many events prepa^ therein; have witnessed in it 
sometimes great, sometimes little, things transacted; 
and dually, passed there so many hours of my life, 
that the ivhole still remains indelibly impressed on 
my memory. A very beautiful table for the First 
Consul stood nearly in the centre. When he placed 
himself at work in the splendid nim chair, the came 
fvbich he so unmercifully notched -with his penknife, 
his back u-as to the fire-place, and his right to the 
only nindow in the apartment. Against the opposite 
wall stood n Ui^e hook-case, filled with papers from 
top to bottom. A little to the right, a door led into 
the bed-ch.amher of ceremony already mentioned. 
Beyond, nns the grand saloon of audience, upon the 
ceiling of which Lebrun had painted Louis XIV. 
^\^leu we took possession, a tricolor cockade, daubed 
upon the forehead of the ffratid monarch, still attested 
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tlie base imbecility of tbe Convention. Beyond this, 
was tbe ball of tbe guards, wbicb condncted to tbe gredt 
staircase. My writing-table, very plain, was placed 
near tbe window, whence in summer I enjoyed tbe 
perspective of tbe tufted foliage of tbe chestnut trees ; 
but to see those who wallced in tbe garden, I had to 
rise, while a slight movement of the bead enabled me 
to face the Consul, when we bad to address each other. 
On the right, was a small apartment, or closet, appro- 
priated to Dufoc, by which, also, was held communi- 
cation mth the attendant in waiting, and ndth the 
state apartments. Duroc being rarely present, I used 
the small room, to see those persons ndth whom it 
might be necessary to converse. Such was the 
consular, afterwards the imperial, cabinet. 
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CHAPTER IV. I 

PERSOXAL lIAnFrS, CHARACTER, AXD DISPOSITIONS OF 
BONAPARTE — DESCRimOXOP HIS PERSON — ANEC- 
DOTES OF inS CON \'ERSA1 IONS AND OPINIONS, &C. 


no less true, that, generally speahing, the n'orld likes 
to be acquainted uith the roost uniroportant habits 
of those, D’hom great talents and \ast renown have 
elevated above tlieir fellow men. Is this merely an 


points of contact, which they exhibit in common w ith 
the herd of mankind? In order, then, that those 
inquisitive in such detjuls, may find srhcrenithal to 
satisfy their longing in regard to Bonaparte, I intend 
to devote the following chapter to a physical and 
moral portraiture of the man, as I have seen him in 
his tastes, bis habits, his passions, his caprices. I draw 
at present from the original, as every moment exposed 
to niy observation for so many years. 
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number of these skilful artists, whose talents honour 
France, have happily seized the type of his counte- 
nance ; yet may we assert, that there exists not a 
perfect resemblance. It is not granted even to genius, 
to triumph over an impossibility. The noble contour 
of the head, the expanded front, the pale and elongated 
visage, and the meditative cast of the countenance, 
might be represented j but the mobility of his glance, 
was beyond the dominion of imitation — that glance, 
which obeyed volition with the rapidity of lightning.. 
In the same minute might be read in his quick and 
piercing eye, an expression, now sweet, now .stern, 
now terrible, and anon caressing. It seemed as if 
every thought which agitated his soul moulded an 
appropriate physiognomy. 

Bonaparte had finely formed hands, and highly 
estimated this beauty. He likewise took particular 
care of them ; and often, while conversing, regarded 
them ^vith complacency. He had also pretensions to 
fine teeth ; but these claims appeared to me less justly 
founded. When he walked, whether alone or in 
company, in a room or in his gardens, he stooped a 
little in his gait, with hands crossed behind his back. * 
Frequently, he made an involuntary movement of 
the right shoulder, by slightly elevating it; at the 
same time, a motion in the mouth, from left to right, 
was observable. If one had not known this to be 
only a habit, these motions might have been mistaken 
for spasmodic atfections. They, in reality, indicated 
deep cogitation — a sort of condensing of the spirit, 
while it cherished lofty reflections. Often, after these 
walks, he di’ew up, or dictated to me, the most im- 

* At a masquerade, in the opera-house, Napoleon, then 
Emperor, had ten different dresses carried to a private apart- 
ment, determined not to be recognized. Ten several times he 
was discovered in a few minutes. On four of these occasions, 
detection ensued almost immediately, from his entering with 
his hands behind him, though cautioned to avoid the attitude. — . 
Translator. 
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I )ortant papers. It seemed almost impossible to tire 
lim, not merely on horseback, and mth the army, 
but in his ordinary eserdse; for sometimes he walked 
durin" Ere or six hours in succession, without bein" 
sensible of the exertion. He had a habit, too, in 
these sralks, when accompanied by any one whom he 
treated familiarly, of passings his arm through his 
companion’s, and thus supporting himself. 

Bonaparte used frequently to say to me,- — “You 
see, Bourrienne, how temperate and spare I am. 
Well, I cannot direst myself of the apprehension, 
that, forty years hence, I shall be a great eater, and 
become very corpulent. I foresee, that my consti- 
tution will undergo a change; and notwithstanding 
I take sufficient exercise. But what would you ? 
It is a presentiment, and will certainly bo realized.” 
This idea troubled him much. As nothing then per- 
mitted me to participate in them, I nerer failed to 

• ^ M -p 



him continually. It was but too well founded. 

For the bath he had an absolute passion, and 
'mistook this partiality for a necessity of life. He 
remained habitually two hours in Iho water. During 
this time, I read to him extracts from the journals 
or some new p.imphlets; for be desired to hear all, 
know all, and see all for himself. ^Vbi]e in the bath, 
he kept continually turning the warm water ralre, 
raising the temperature to such a pitch, that we found 
ourselres enveloped in an atmosphere of vapour so 
dense, as to prevent my seeing sufficiently to read. 
We w ere then forced to open the door. 

I never knew Bonaparte to be otherwise than 
extremely temperate, and an enemy to all excess. 
He w.'is aware of the absurd stories circulated con- 
cerning him; and they sometimes put him out of 
humour. How often has it been repeated, that be 
was suyect to attacks of epilepsy I During the space 
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of more than eleven years, I never saw any symptom 
winch resemhled in the very least that malady. He 
was very health}’-, and of excellent constitution. But 
if, on the one hand, his enemies have thought to 
degrade, hy describing him as subject to a grievous 
periodical infirmity, his flatterers, apparently figuring 
to themselves sleep as incompatible Avith greatness, 
have not less belied truth, in speaking of his imaginary, 
watchings. Bonaparte made others walce, hut he 
himself slept, and slept soundly. He desired that I 
should call him every morning at seven. I was, 
therefore, always the first Avho entered his bed-room ; 
but, pretty often, on attempting to rouse him, he 
Avould say, his eyes still shut, — “ Do, Bourrienne, I 
beseech you, let me indulge a moment longer.” When 
there happened to be nothing very pressing, I did not 
return again till eight. In general, he slept seven 
hours out of the twent3’--four, besides dozing a little 
in the afternoon. 

•Among the private instructions delivered me in 
AAniting, there was one very singular on this point : 
“ During the night,” said the rule, “ you Avill enter 
my room as seldom as possible. Never arvake me 
when you have good neAvs to announce : Avith such 
intelligence nothing presses. But, if the matter 
concerns bad news, rouse me immediately ; for then 
there is not an instant to be lost.” This Avas good 
calculation ; and Bonaparte often found his advantage 
therein. 

As soon as he had risen, his valet de chambre 
shaved him and dressed his hair. While these opera- 
tions were going forward, I read the journals aloud, 
commencing ahvays Avith the Monitmr. He gave 
no attention, save to the English and German neAvs- 
papers. “ Pass, pass,” he Ai'ould saj’- to me, on 
reading the French Journals ; “ I knoAV all that is 
there. They say only as I permit.” I haA’C often 
been much astonished that his valet did not cut him 
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durin" these readings; for, on hearing any thing 
remarkahle, ho turned suddenly towards ray side. 
Wien his toilet was completed, and that, too, ivith 
great care — for he dressed with scrupulous neatness 
— we descended together to the study'. There, he 
signed the answers to important petitions, of which 
the analysis had been made by rayself the preceding 
evening. On levees especially, and public days, he 
was . • • •• • . . • j 

care ■ ■ ■ 

petit ^ 

present themselves, on Ins passing to the parade 
ground. In order to spare him this annoyauce, I 
informed them in advance, tvhat had been the deci- 
si6n of the First Consul. Afternards, he read the 
open letter!, ^ hich I placed in order upon his table, 
dassing them according to their importance, and to 
•nhich he charged me nith replying id bis name. 

4t.A..A.V 


'breakfast room, we found a repast of estreme fruga* 
lity. Almost every momiog, at this meal, he eat ' 
chickens, done nith oil and onions, then named, I 
believe, Poulet d la Provetjfale, but since, perpe- 
tuated in the cards of our restaurateurs, under the 
more ambitious designation of Poulet d Marengo, 

He drank very little wine, ^Vbat he did take, yras 
always Bordeaux or Biiiguody, and the latter in 
preference. After breakfast, as after dinner, he had 
a cup of strong coffee.* This beverage I never saw 
him take between repasts ; and I know not to what 

• It has been established as a ca-'trooomie prineijile, by a 
edebrated Profestor, “ That he who does not take eotfee after 
each meal, assuredly is not a man of taste.” i 
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source to attribute the report, that .Bonaparte had a 
perfect passion for coffee. This supposition ought 
to belong to those who pretend that he never slei>t 
during the night. The one hypothesis requires to be 
supported by the other. When he did work later 
than usual, it was never coffee he ordered, but choco- 
late, of ndiich he always made me talie a cup with 
him ; but this happened only when our labom-s were 
prolonged to two or three in the morning. 

What has been said respecting Bonaparte’s immo- 
derate use of snuff, is not less opposed to truth, than 
his liking for coffee. Certainly, he had early begun 
to shew a partiality this way. He used, however, 
hut a small quantity, always in a box, of which he 
had a great many ; for this was one of his fancies j 
and, if he resembled in any thing the great Frederick, 
it was not in converting the pocket of- his vest into 
a snuff canister ; for I have already said, he carried 
neatness in dress to a degree of fastidiousness. 

Bonaparte nourished two real passions, — glory 
and war. Never was he more gay than in the camp ; 
at no time so morose as when inactive. Building, 
too, gratified his imagination ; plans of gigantic con- 
struction filled, more than any other thought, the 
void created by repose. He was aware that such 
monuments constitute a portion of the history of a 
people ; which, by their long duration, bear witness 
to the civilization of their age, long after the nation 
has disappeared from the face of the earth ; and that, 
often to the most remote generations, they hand 
down as true, conquests in reality fabulous. He 
deceived himself, however, in the means by which he 
hoped to attain this end. His inscriptions, his tro- 
phies, and, later, his eagles, figiured nobly on the 
monuraente of his reign ; but Avhy, by false initials, 
endeavour to bring within his own era even the old 
Louvre ? The multitude of N’s engraven eveiy 
where, '•■'uld avail nothing in opposition to the 
recita’ jf history; a scratch upon a Avail could not 
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alter tlic order of time.* •• But Trhat imports it? 
Bonaparte knew that the fine arts impart to gi-eat 
artlons a Ion" renown, and consecrate the memory 
of princes who encourage and protect them. Yet 
has Bonaparte aifirmed to me, more than once,— 
A great reputation is but a great noise; the more 
we make of it, the farther it is heard. Laws, institu- 
tions, monuments, nations, — all perish ; huftlie noise 
is prolonged, and echoes among other generation®.” 
This u’as a favourite idea. “ IVly power,” he u ould 
say again, “ depends upon my glory, and my glory 
upon tl ’ ' • ' * • 1 M 

f.ill, if . . ^ 

victoru * . • ■ 

S iest alone can maintain that position.” It was 
is sentiment, then reigning supreme in his mind, 
and prohably ever forming his ruling principle, tvhich 
awakened unceasing visions of new u'urs, and scat- 
tered the seeds of hostility throughout Europe. He 
believed, that to remain stationary u-as to fall: 
’ ‘ •' • -'Indthhim 

. t to act at 

, • ■ from his 

• I very beingi 

• ■ • . daszle and 

iMiuuisii, lie wouia say. * doon us ii- sends forth 
no meteoric splendour, it fades.’* It was vain to ask 
repose on the part of one who personified movement 
itself. 

His sentiments tonurds France, finally, differed 


• When this rircumstsace was pointed out to Louis 
who had found Boiuparte an excellent tenant, the monarch very 
aptly repeated from Fontaine,— 

•• He would hUY* written olC* hat,— This la me — 

My name U Colin— that's my flock you «ee " 
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that he passionately loved France. His’ imagination 
kindled at the sole .idea of seeing her great, hfippy, 
poB'crful, the first among the nations of the earth, 
and dictating lan’s to all others. He beheld his name 
indissolubly united uith that of this beautiful France, 
and listened to the union being repeated in the 
echoes of most distant time. In his every action, 
the present moment disappeared before the ages to 
come; in every region into which he was led by 
warlike enteqwize, the opinion of France held empire 
over his thought. Like Alexander at Arhela, u'ho 
esteemed it less glorious to h.ave vanquished Darius 
than to have conquered the suffrages of the Athe- 
nians, Bonaparte at Marengo was haunted by the 
idea, “ What u'ill they say in France ?” 

Before engaging in battle, Bonaparte made little 
provision for subsequent events, if successful; but 
occupied himself much with ’R’hat ought to be done,- 
in the case of defeat. I here report a fact of n'liich 
I have often been a witness, leaving to his brethren 
in arms the decision on the merits of this conduct. 
He was enabled to accomplish much, because he 
hazarded all, grasped at all, and ivas cautious in 
nothing. His excessive ambition urged him on to 
power, and power obtained only added to his ambition. 
None ever more firmly held the conviction, that a 
nothing often decides the greatest affairs. This 
sjxpplios the reason why he was more solicitous in 
watching, than in tempting events; he beheld them 
in their progi'css of preparation and maturity, B’hen, 
suddenly seizing, he directed them at wiU. 

Bonaparte ’sx’as not by nature inclined to esteem 
mankind, and he despised them more, in proportion 
.as he knew them better. This unfavourable opinion 
of the human race, the result of experience, was, in 
his case, justified by many striking examples. His 
severity w.as the fruit of a maxim ■ he frequently 
repeated, — “ There are two levers whereby men 
may be moved, — fear and interest.” Mliat esteem. 
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for instance, could Bonaparte hate for the pensioners 
on the opera-purse? This sras a fund deriving a 
considerable revenue from the gaming-houses, one 
portion of which served to cover the surplus expen- 
diture of that magnificent theatre, u hilc the residue 
had a secret appropriation. Thence very tolerable" 
gratuities were touched on bonds, signed by Diiroc. 
There might often be seen entering by tbe little 
private door, personages invested with very opposite 
diameters. Our fair Egyptian friend, whose captive 
husband was so maliciously released by the English, 
made pretty frequent visits to the fundholder of the 
opera. There, too, mi»ht be found, at one and the 
s.'unc time, a philosojmer, an actor, a celebrated 
orator, and a maimed musician. One day the cashier 
transacted business In tbes.ame hour, u-ith a priest, a 
courtezan, and a cardinal, %vho no longer, as of old, 
discounted Turldsh sequins for Frencli francs at an 
exorbitant exchange. 

One of Bonaparte’ * ’ 

in his not believing 
the necessity of lovi ,, 

which tlie human heart is susceptible. Hoiv ofl:en 
has he exclaimed in my hearing, “ Friendship is but a 
name: I love no one — no; not even my brothers; 
Joseph, pcrh.'ips, a little; still, if I do lore him, it is 
from habit, because lie is the eldest of us.— DiirocI 
Yes ; him I certainly love. But why ? His character, 
suits me. He is cold, severe, iinfeeling; and then, 
Duroc never weeps i • As to me, it is all one ; I well 
know that I have no true friends. "WTiile remaining 
what I am, I can make as many of them as I like in 
appearance. Look ye, Bourrienne ; we must leave 
tender-heartedness to the >vomen — that is theiralfair; 
but no sensibility for me ! It is necessary to be firm 

• We rau«t pot iiiilge of Duroc by thu description. lie was 
edd, certainly, and lilbitoalljr eerioia ; but few p ere kinder, or 
more obliging...— ^iutAor. 
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—to Imvc tile heart of adamant: otherwise, let no 
one meddle with war or politics 1” 

In his social relations, Bonaparte shewed himself, 
in school-hoy phrase, a sullen ; but his sulkiness n as 
rarel}’ disohligiug. His fits of ill-humour passed like 
clouds, and evaporated in words. His serious had 
treatment ; his sarcastic allusions ; the hurst of his 
resentment — .all these were calculated and ])rcpai'ed 
beforehand. When he had to express his disappro- 
bation against any one, the presence of n itnesses 
encoiwagcd the attack : then his remarks n-ere alwaj's 
harsh, sarcastic, and humiliating. Under these strokes 
it u’as hard to hear up ; hut he seldom gave u’.ay 
to these violent sallies, and never except on proofs 
received of the culpability of their objects. 'V^'lien he 
■designed to take one to task, he alw.ays desired to 
h.ave a third I)art 3 ’’ as u-itness. I frequently observed 
that this inspired him u-ith more Imrdihood : in fact, 
.when alone u’ith him, and n-hen well informed of his 
character, there was a certaintj'- of one’s getting the 
better, by being cool, frank, and never appearing to 
wince under the castigation. To his fi'icnds at St 
Helena, he is reported to have said, that he admitted 
a third on such occasions, only tb.at the blow struck 
might sound to a greater distance. Such U’as not his 
true motive ; for then it Avould have been far more 
simple to have made a public exhibition at once. 
There were other reasons. During the whole time I 
remained in his service, I remarked that he cared not 
about priv.ate interviews : when he was expecting any 
.one, he would say, — “ Bourrienne, you u ill remain j” 
and when a person Avas announced AA'hom he did not 
expect-^ a minister, for instance, or general — on my 
rising to retire, he Avould saj"-, in an under tone. 
Remain now.” I certainly Avas not detained, that 
AA'hat might be said should thus be spread abroad ; it 
formed no part either of mj’^ character, or of my duty, 
to caiTjr about his Avords ; if, too, I had so desired, 
there wanted time. It may, besides, be presumed. 
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that the fc^Y persons admitted, os third parties, into 
these confidences, conid not i^orant of the in> 
conveniences conseqncnt on indiscretions under a 
‘ ‘ ^ £onaparte 

' • . • upon the 

■ • . . ' ■ • , n tne only 

object proposed. 

For the sanjuinaiy actors in the Revolution, and 
■cspeciaUy for the regicides, the Consul entertained 
t’ ' ■ IT • t ’ red, as a painful 

his sentiments;. 

, \ * ‘ 0^ blood, of 

those whom he himself named “ assassins of Louis 
XVI,” it u*as with horror, lamenting the necessity 
under wliich he yet laboured of employing, and of 
oonstraining himself so far as to speak them fair. 
Many times did be sav to Cambaceres, at the same 
time gently pinching his ear, to make j)alatable, by 


Cimbac^rM, in a manner as difficult, as it would be 
disagreeable, to paint. This expression sras uniformly 
the sole reply of the Second Consul, ^vho once, how- 
ever, in my hearing, made answer, — “ Come, now, do 
forbear your ill-timed jokes 1” If, to use a vulgar 
phrase, there ever u as one who laughed only from 
the teeth outwards, it was Cambaceres. 

\V 

dis 

hummingsortof noise, far, indeed, from resembling an 
air, for he ivas very unmusical, as already mentioned. 
In this mood, seating himself by his u'riting table, he 
poised himself on his chair, leaning backu-ards so 
dangerously, that a hundred times have I called to 
him to beware of falling heels over head. In this 
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•situation lie vented his ill-humour against the right 
arm of his elbou’-chair, slashing it with his penknife, 
.which, indeed, was of no other use to him. I took 
great care to have ahvays within his reach the very 
best pens ; for, charged with deciphering his writing, 

I was more interested than any one else that he 
Avrote — not Avell, u’hich •vi'as out of the question, but 
the least badly possible. 

The sound of bells produced upon Bonaparte a 
singular effect, for Avhich I have never been able to 
account. When we were at. Malmaison, and while 
walking in the avenue leading to .Tluel, how often has 
the booming- of the village bell broken off our most 
serious conversations ! He stopped, lest the moving 
of our feet might cause the loss of a tone in the 
sounds Avhich charmed him. He Avas even inclined 
to be angry Aidth me for not feeling the same impres- 
sions as were made upon himself; the influence, 
indeed, Ai'^as so poAverful, that his voice trembled Ai ith 
emotion, Avhile he said, — “ That recalls to me the first 
years I passed at Brienne. I was happy then.” The 
bell ceased to vibrate, — and he, resuming the cur- 
rent of gigantic reverie, would lanch into futurity, 
encircle his head with a diadem, and hurl kings from 
their thrones ! 

Nowhere, unless it Avere on the field of battle, 
have I seen Bonaparte more delighted, than in his 
gardens at Malmaison. During the early period of 
the consulate, Ave retired thither every Saturday 
CA-eniug, staying over Sunday, and sometimes Monday. 
Nor can I describe his joy, on getting to his beloved 
retreat, more happily, or more truly, than by saying, 
that it resembled the buoyant gladness of a youth just 
let loose from school. At Malmaison, the Consul 
made study ^ve place a little to AA’alking, oA'crseeing 
in person the improvements which he had ordered. 
At first, he sometimes visited the enA’irons, until the 
report of the police poisoned his native feeling of 
security, by insinuating fears of royalist paitizans 
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lyin" in wait to carry him off.* For the first four 


not so had,” were his words; “ hut, to lire here, one 

I feU 

. . ly to 

• ^ , * ■ ‘ lonw 

duration. 

In the country, one of his gre.itest pleasures was 
to see a lady, of a tall and slender fig;urc, dressed in 
white, M’alking’ in a shady arcmie. He could not 
endure coloured dresses, especially those of a deep 
shade ; and for women too much embonpoint be had 
a sorerei^ dislike. Ladies in the situation wished 
hy thove ** who lore their lords,” inspired him Tsith 
invincible repuj^nance, so that very rarely M'ere they 
invited to his parties, or dinners. He possessed aU 
the requisite qualifications for hein^, what is termed 


luntary fear svas experienced in his presence. In that 
saloon ivliere the excellent Josephine presided svith 
so much grace and affability, all respired freedom and 
gaiety in the absence of her lord: on his arrival, a 
change came over the scene, and every eye rested on 
his countenance, to read there the disposition of his 
mind, n hether lie was to be convcrsible or silent, gay 
or gloomy. 

Often he talked a great deal, sometimes even a 
little too much ; but he conversed in a manner than 
which nothing could be more agreeable, or more truly 
engaging. His conversation seldom ran upon light 

* It appears, henvever, tliat, at a later period, such schemes 

^vere actually agitated. 
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or humorous subjects, never upon frivolous matters. 
He so much loved discussion, that, in the heat of argu- 
ment, it was easy to lead him into disclosures. Some- 
times he amused himself, in a little circle, by relating 
anecdotes of presentiments and spirits. This occmTcd 
alwa 3 ’’s in the evening, u’hen the day was closing. 
He prepai’cd his auditors b)-^ some solemn observation. 
On one occasion, for example, he began by saying, 
in a grave tone, “ When death strikes at a distance 
a person who is dear to us, a presentiment almost 
alwaj’s announces the event, and the individual whom 
death, removes, appears to us at the moment of our 
loss.” After .this introduction, he related to us the 
foUoAving instance; — “A great personage in the 
coiu’t of Louis XIV, happened to be one in the 
gallery at Versailles, when that monarch was reading 
to his courtiers the bulletin of the battle of Fricdlingin, 
gained bj’' Villars, in Germany. Snddenlj^ at the 
very moment, the courtier beheld, at the extremity 
of the apartment, the shade of his son, n ho was in 
the array with Vilhirs, and exclaimed, ‘ My son is no 
more !’ An instant after, the king named him among 
tlic slain.” 

All Bonaparte’s narratives overflon ed with fascina- 
tion and ongiualitJ^ He \\ as ])articularly convcrsiblc 
on a journey. In the warmth of discourse, alu'aj's 
delightful, always abounding in noble views and 
elevated ide.as, lie sometimes pennitted to escape 
iuvohmtarj' disclosures upon his future views, or, at 
least, revealed things Avhich might serve to give 
insight into those which he still wished to conceal. 
1 took the libertj' of remarking on this impnidenco, 
. and he received raj’ observations in good part, aclcnow- 
lodginir his failing, .saying, at the same time, that he 
was not aware of going so far. He did not ju-etend 
to dissemble this species of hoedlessness, of wliich he 
has made, frank confo-ssion in bis notes from St 
Helena. 

When in good humour, his ordinary caresses con- 
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strained intimacy, he was in the habit of repeating-, 
“ You arc a simpleton — a ninny — a blockhead— an 
ass — a fool — an irahocile.” These six words scrred 
* ■ « ‘ ’ <* •• , jjjjj jjg never 

with which they 
, , * signification .one 

quite of kindness. ■ • ' 

Bonaparte put no faith, either in medicine or. in 
tlie prescriptions of physicians. He spoke of physic 


truths. 
V ' 


I • 

I'nns to 'i'ouion, he made roe remark s\x dittcrent 
places adapted for great battles, and he never forgot 
them; for, at tiiat time, the recollection was.one of 
the earliest journeys of his youth, and he described to 
me the siwface of the ground, and explained the 

I )ositions he would have occupied, even before we 
lad reached tlic places themselves. 


-line without altering the rhythm; but the sublime 
thoughts of poetry diarmed him. He U’as an idolater 
of Corneille, and to such a degree, that one d.ay, after 
the representation of Cinna, he observed to me, — 
“ If a man lilce Corneille lived in my time, I would 
make him ray prime minister. It is not bis poetry 
that I admire, but his good sense, his great knowledge 
of the human heart; in short, the profundity of his 
politics.” 

Politeness in his intercourse with women did no 
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form an ]ial)itual trait in the character of Bonaparte. 
Barely had he any thing- agreeable to say to them; 
often, indeed, he addressed unlucky compliments, or 
made the strangest remarks. Sometimes it u'as, 
“ Ah ! good God ! what red arms you have got !” 
at others, “ Oh ! what a %dlIanous hoad-di*oss !” or, 
“ Wlio has bundled your hair up in that fashion i*” 
Sometimes, again, “ You have got a very dirty robe ! 
Do you never change your gown ? I have seen you 
in that dress twenty times' before.” In this he liad 
no mercy, and generally liked to see money disbursed.* 
Often present at the toilet of his ■^^•ifc, who had a 
most exquisite taste, he had become not easily satis- 
fied as respected the costume of other ladies. At 
first, elegance was what he chiefly required ; a little 
later, he looked to expense and magnificence; but 
jilways propriety. At the commencement of the 
consulate, ho complained more than once of the 
fashion which left the neck exposed, 

Bonaparte did not love ])lay; and it was so far very 
fortunate for those invited to his circles ; for when 
lie sat down to a card table, as he sometimes con- 
sidered himself obliged to do, nothing could be more 
tiresome than the party, whether at the Luxembourg 
or the Tuilerics. On the contrary, when he walked 
about throjigh the numerous assembly, every one felt 
ple.ascd, for he addressed a gre.at many people. It 
w.as, however, aln-ays with the learned men present 
that he held conversation, especially with those who 
had accompanied the Egypfi.an expedition, or with 
some popular author. But, on the \vhole, it was not 
so much in a drawing-room, as at the head of his 
troops, that one must have seen, to have formed a 

* Wirn Ktnpcror, lie one day said to the beautiful Duebc« tie 
Chevereuse, iu un.'<onrc of the whole circle at the Tuilcries, — 
“ Ah, how droll ! 1 declare your hair is rod I" — “ Perhap'- it 
i«, ^irc ; hut you are the first man who ever told me so. ’’ Tiiis 
spirited lady w.a< stvin after exile*! to Tours, for having declined 
the ofiicc ol maid of honour to the Queen of Spain. 
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high idea of Bonaparte, and appreciated his poivers. 
Uniform became him mneh better than the most splen- 
did civil costumes ; and, in these latter, his first essays 
were not by any means happy. I have been told, 
that the first time he appeared in official robes, he 
ivore nnth them a black stock, — a singubir contrast, as 
■was remarked to him. “ So much the better,” replied 
he; “that leaves something at least of the soldier, and 
there’s no harm done,” 

The First Consul was sufficiently punctual in pay- 
ing^*: : • ' ^ ” ’ 

pnb" 

ndtl 

These payments he pul off as long as possible, by 
every sort of chicanery and difficulty, having recourse 
to the very wiirst reasons. Hence, bad accumTilated 
so immense an arrear of expenses os occasioned the 
necessity of a committee of liquidation. It was with 
him a fixed opiaion, a settled conviction, that "^Vho- 
ever writes himself contractor, signs himself knave.” 
■NVhatever was not paid to this class of functionaries, 
ho considered as a just restitution ; and the siuns 
deducted from their accounts seemed to him as 
recovered from a robbery. The less a minister paid 
upon his budget the more favourably was he re- 
garded ; and this minous economy can alone exphiin 
the protracted credit of the claims against the French 
m.^nne. 

r . ' 1 . 


effect produced upon his mind by the sound of bells, 
and it is a fact wbich I hare twenty times n-itnessed. 
He liked very much to converse .about religion. I 
have very frequently, at Passeriano, in Egypt, on 
board tJie* i’ Orient and Le Mutron, heard him fake 
a most active share in animated conversations on 
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this subject. He - readily conceded ndiatever n'as 
proved, and every thing' that appeared to him to 
t^orae of men and of time ; hut he n'ould never liear 
of materialism. I remember, that, being on deck one 
beautiful night, surrounded by several persons, who 
were discussing in favour of this afflictive opinion, 
Bonaparte, raising his hand towards the heavens, and 
pointing to the stars, said, “ Gentlemen, your argu- 
ments are vain — who made all these ?" The perpetuity 
of a name in the memory of men was to him the 
soul’s immortality. To all religions he extended 
entii'e toleration, and could not conceive how meri 
should be persecuted on account of religious creeds. 

Among Bonaparte’s singular habits, I may cite that 
of sitting side-u^ays upon every table within reach. 
He used to seat himself in this manner upon mine, 
resting the left arm upon my right shoulder, and 
balancing his left leg, which did not touch the floor, 
thus continuing to dictate, shaldng the table all the 
while, very much, of course, to the improvement of 
my penmanship, 

Bonaparte ielt great repugnance to reverse a 
decision, even when aware of its injustice. In little 
as in great things, nothing could induce him to nuth- 
draw a step : to recede was, with him, to fall. Here 
his heart was at variance with his conduct ; he felt 
this, too ,' but his good dispositions w'ere silenced by 
what he regarded as a political exigency. Never, 
perhaps, did Bonaparte say, “ I have done MTong 
his favourite expression was, “ I begin to suspect all 
is not right.” Nevertheless, and in opposition to this 
maxim, more becoming a disappointed theorist than 
the head of a government, Bonaparte was neither 
rancorous nor vindictive. His character was not 
sanguinary. I cannot, of course, justify all those 
sentences dranm from him by the inexorable law of 
war, and the cruel necessitj'^ of circumstances ; but I 
am able to say, that, in this respect, mankind have 
often been most unjust towards him. Outrageous fools 
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onlr conld have pven him the appellations of Nero 
and Caligntla. . .‘x-t. n • . i* 

character whicl • 
insult. I helic ■ I 

ginceritj on his real faults, to he fahen on my word : 


rarely does a inched man shew such an attachment. 
In the hahits of private life, he had — yes, the word is 
not too strong — he had much benevolence, and great 
indulgence for human n-eakness. A contrary opinion 
is too deeply rooted in some minds, that I Aould 
flatter myself nnth being able entirely to remove 
the impression. I shall have, it is to he feared, some 
opposers ; hut I address myself to those who seek for 
truth. 1 lived in the most unreserved confidence srith 
Bonaparte for sis>and4wenty years, and 1 advance 
nothing liglith*. At all events, allowance must be 
made for difference of times, circumstances, and 
cliaracters. The CoU^ao must be distinguished from 
the General, the Consul from the Emperor, if ue 
would pronounce an impartial judgment. 
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CHAPTER. V. 

TRANSACTIONS OP THE CONSULATE IN THE TUILERIES 

— CLEMENCY AND GENEROSITY OF BONAPARTE — 

JOSEPHINE — HER HABITS — EXTRAVAGANT CHARGES 

— ANECDOTES — PUBLIC BUILDINGS — BONAPARTE’s 

TASTE IN ARCHITECTURE — ANECDOTES. 

We were then at the Tuileries I On the morrow 
of the so much wished for day, on which we slept in 
the palace of our kings, I addressed Bonajiarte, on 
entering his chamber, — “ Well, General, behold you 
at length arrived here, not only without difficulty, 
but with the acclamations of the people ! Do you 
remember your remark in the Rue St Anne, — ‘ I 
ought to make myself king, but it is not yet time ? ’ ” 
— “ Yes, very true ; I remember. See -what it is to 
will. It was only two years ago I Don’t you think 
we have managed matters not so badly in that time ? 
On the whole, I am much satisfied. The affair of 
yesterday passed off well. Do you suppose that all 
those Avho came to play the sycophant about me were 
sincere? Not so, undoubtedly; but the joy of the 
people was real ; and the people are right. Besides, 
consult the grand thermometer of opinion. Look 
at the state of the money market. The course of 
exchange, at eleven on the 17th Bnimaire, had risen 
to sixteen on the 20th, and, to-day, is at twenty-one. 
With that I can allow the chattering of the Jacobins ; 
but —let them not speak too loud ! ” Having dressed, 
he Avent to waUc in the gallery of Diana ; examined 
tlie statues placed there by his order ; and, in the 
course of the morning, felt in fuU possession of his 
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iicM" abo{le. Amonjr other things, I recollect he said, 
— “ Bonrrienne, to be at the Tuileries is not aU; vre 
must remain there. Who hare inhabited this palace ? 
Robbers — the ConrcDtion. Hold; look, there’s your 
brother’s house. Did I not thence behold the Tuile- 
ries besieged, and the good Douis XVI. carried away 
prisoner ? But you may rest in security, Let them 
try tli.at again !” 

Already was the ancient eeremouial of the court 
of Franco in requestj and till the chamberlains and 
grand-master of the ceremonies should be forth- 


fitted up for this ceremony, like many others, nn» 
known for long. At thh and other presentations 
that followed, three consuls were, indeed, present? 
but what chiefiy distinguished the first from bis 


the queeu. 

Thus the ancient usages of royalty insinuated 
tbemsolres, by little and little, into the royal abode. 
Among the rights of the crown, and which the con- 
stitution of year VIIT. did not grant to the First 
Consul, was oue ho greatly desired, and which he 
arrogated by the most excusable of all usurpations, 
namely, the right of p.irdoning. To Sare men sen- 
tenced by the laws, Wnerethe imperious demands of 
his policy, to u’hich, in truth, he sacrificed erery 
thing, did Hot interfere, was to him a source of the 
greatest pleasure. He even seemed grateful to those 
who afforded him an opportunity of being merciful.' 
Such was the Consul : I speak not of the Emperor. 
Of this the following fact, which touched me so’ 
nearly, offers an incontestable proof: — 

M. Defeu, a French emigrant, had been taken in 
the Tyrol, ■\\ith arms in hands. In January, 
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wliilc wo wore yot n( Iho Luxcmlioiir?, llio unfortu' 
nnto youth was ordcrod to bo ]>ttt oti trial at. (ircttoldc. 
Tho laws aijaiiist onufrnnils in Ins situation were 
torriblo, and the jnducs darod not initijrato. Tried 
in the niornin',% condemned in the ronrso of tin; day, 
and shot in the evening; snob was their usual fate. 
Infornu’d by my consin, Ma»l(*moisel!c Pointrinconrt,* 
of the sittiation of Defen, I had left the cabine.t for a 
moment to moot her, she havinir]>os{ed from Sons on 
purpose. On roturninfr, I found the Consul surprised 
at beinpr left alone, so eontniry to in}’ usual habits. 
“ Where come von from ?” asked he, — “ I have just 
been with a relative who entreats a favour of you.” 
— “What is itr” I then related the sad condition 
of Defou. His first reply was terrible. Ish) mercy !” 
exclaimed he; “no pity for emiprantsl He tliat 
boars arms ajrainst his country, is a child who would 
murder his mother!” This burst of resentment 
over, I pleaded the youth of the culprit, and the 
ttood eflect which clemency M'ouhl hero produce. 
“ Well,” said he, “ write, — ■* The First Consul wills 
that judgment bo snspomlcd in the case of M. 
Defou.’ ” He signed, and I despatched by an extra- 
ordinujy courier, this laconic order. Next morning 
I had hardly entered the Consul’s bed-chamber, when 
he said, — “ Well, Bourrienno, you say nothing of 
your friend Defeu; arc you satisfied ?” — “ Gcuer.al, 
£ cannot find terms to express my gratitude.” — “ Oil, 
as to that, — nonsense ! but I like not to do things by 
halves. Syrilc that I desire M. Defeu he instantly 
liberated. I make ])crliaps one more ungrateful — no 
matter! so much the worse for him ; and, Bourrienne, 
in similar cases,' alwa3"s ajijily to me : when I refuse, 
it is because it is impossible to comply.” My fii’st 
note arrived just in time to save Defeu, who now 
lives, the father of three children, in happiness and 
tranquillitj' at Sens. 

* Afterwards, and still, 1 belicii-e, Madame Dcfcil. — Translator. 
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Imboldened l»y this success, and by the kind 
expressions of the Consul, I ventured to retiuest the 
pardon of Count de Frotte, a chief of the Vendean 
league. He had at first refused all offers of pacifica- 
tion; subsequent reverses, hou'erer, of the royalist 
forces, necessitated him to propose advances, which 
he had formerly rejected. But, while he was actually 
treating with the republican general, circumstances 
occurred, and letters were intercepted, giving grounds 
to believe that his intentions were not sincere. He 
had even designated the consulate as “the criminal 
enterprize of Bonaparte, which must soon terminate.” 
I had here much more difiiculty; but at length 
prevailed go far as to obtain an order for suspenchng 
judgment on the Count. How painful the lesson I 
tlien received on the misfortunes which may arise 
from the loss of time I Kot supposing things so 
far advanced as they actually were, 1 delayed to 
despatch immediately the order of suspension. The 
minister of police had nurked his victim, and his 
agents never tarried on their errands of destruction. 
He sent an order to hasten judgment, and my reprieve 
arrived too late! The Count was tried, condemned 
the same day, and executed on the follow ing, being 
that before w-e removed to the Tuileries. I have 
reason to believe that some secret accusation had, in 
the interval, reached the Consul; for, on learning 
what had happened, he appeared quite indificrent, 
and merely said to mo with unusual bitterness, “ You 
must learn to take your measures more surely, — 
Say, is it my fault ?” 

’ . * • r* , Consul towards 

a ' . ' ■ the efforts he 

ma j • abode in the 

Tuileries, for trani^uillizing that unhappy country. 
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of the I^farquif: Clmnuife, Avho vas oxocutod 29tli 
ISIarcli, 179G. This letter I read twice to Bonaparte, 
wlio considered tlie jMarqiiis to have been a most 
determined enemy of the repnhlic, and one of the 
firmest snp])ortei‘s of monarchy. The principal loaders 
in La Vendee also were invited to Paris, in order to 
confer with the First Consul. To him a civil war 
appeared a fearful thing'. The celebrated Georges 
Codoiidal was admitted to a private conference, — an 
andicnce attended with circumstances which proved, 
tliat, if Bonaparte did not believe in men’s virtue, he 
believed in their honour. General Rapp introduced 
Georges, leaving him alone with the First Consul in 
the saloon, and retiring to the cabinet, where I also 
remained, hut without shutting cither of the doors of 
the bcd-chamhcr, which, as described, separated the 
saloon from the cabinet. We could thus observe the 
tu'o ■walldn^ backwards and forwards the whole 
length of the hall. This continued a long time. 
Their conversation seemed very animated, and we 
could even hoar many things, but without connection. 
Sometimes there was a good deal of anger in the 
tones and gestures. Tlic interview came to nothing. 
The Consul, perceiving that Georges entertained 
some apprehension of his omi safety, reassured him 
with the utmost nobleness. “ You view things in 
an unfortunate light,” n.as the remark, "and you do 
wron" in rcftising to listen to some accommodation; 
but, if you persist in desiring to return to your oini 
country, you shall retire as freely as you have come 
to Paris.” Upon re-entering the cabinet, Bonaparte 
addressed the General in these words, “ Now, tell me, 
Rapp, why did yon leave the doors open, and remain 
vidth Bourrienne?”- — “ If you had shut the door, I 
would have opened it again. Ought I to have left 
you alone with such a man as that?” — “ There was 
no danger- — shame now, Rapp, to think so !” "Wlien 
ti'e -were left alone, however, the Consul appeai’ed to 
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me pleased with this mark of attachment, hut 'was 
much fp-iered at the refusal of Georges. “ He does 
not estimate properly the state of things,” observed 
he ; “ hut the exaggeration of his sentiments' has its 
origin in noble ideas, which must give him great 
influence among his countrymen. We must, never- 
theless, bring the aSUir to a ri^t conclusion,” 

The least slight offered by a foreign power to the 
rights or dignities of France, put the First Consul 
beside himself. Of all the actions of Louis XIV, 
that which he, consequently, admired most, was 
obliging the Genoese deputies to come to Paris, in 
order to apolo^zc for tlie act of the Doge, their 
master, fionaparte shewed this ardent desire of 
causing the French government to be respected, in 
an affair which/ about this time, made great noise, 
hut terminated amicably, throngh the most powerful 
of all pacificators,— gold. Two Irbhmen, Napper- 
Tondy and Blackwell, brought up in France, and 


tliis their arrest caused violent complaints against the 
senate of Hamburg. Blackwell had been a leader of 
the United Irbhmen, hut naturalized in France, and 
bore the rank of adjutant. Napper-Tandy had also 
been an agitator in Ireland. The former had been 
shipwrecked while on a secret mission to Norway, 
before reaching Hamburg; the latter, escaping in a 
French brig, was passing through that city, on his 
way to Sweden. The interposition of the French 
government saved their lives : Blackwell was impri- 
soned for life, but released, and Napper-Tandy, after 
two years’ conflnemont, sent hack to France. 

At first, the Consul vowed tho severest vengeance 
agrunst Hamhiiig ; hut the senate addressed to him a 
letter, jostifying their conduct, and supported this 
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jnsfificAtion l)y nn onolostirft for four millions niul a 
Imlf fnuKS (.€ 187,500.) Tho money him 

■greatly. It mas, in .some sort, n romemhranco of 
Egj’pt ; one of those small wat/s <md mcm\s to M'hich 
the (TCiieral had familiarized the parhas; except that, 
for this once, not a penny entered the public treasury. 
As to tho u'c.U-cojuposed justification, lie replied, 
“ We have received your letter, <,rentlemen ; it justifies 
you not.” 

For tho Kjince of eight days, T liad kept tho four 
millions and a half of the Hamburgers in a desk, 
nhen Bonaparte decided on their apjdication. After 
payings Josephine’s debts, as me shall see immediately, 
aud tho groat expenses incurred at Malmaison, he 
dictated a list of pereons to Avhom he desigoied making 
presents. IMy name crossed not his lijis, consequent!}'’ 
I mas relieved of the trouble of mriting it domn. 
Some time aftermards, homever, he said to me, mith 
the most afiable kindness, “ Bourrienne, I gave you 
none of that Hamburg money, but shall nom make 
you amends.” Then, taking from a dramer a largo 
and lengthy sheet of jirintcd pajicr, mith the blanks 
filled up in mriting, “ Hero,” said he “ is a bill of 
excljaugc for 300,000 francs of Italy, (about £ 12,500,) 
due by the Cisalpine republic, for cannons sold j it is 
indorsed Haller and Coilot : I make you a present of 
it,” — “ But, General,” mas my reply, after having 
examined the said present, " this lias been due long 
since ; mliy did you not get it cashed ? the indorsers 
arc no longer bound to any thing.” — “ France,” 
replied he, “ is charged mith paying that sort of 
debts,* send the paper to Fermont (tho minister;) 
he mill liquidate at three per cent. You mill not 
I’cceive ready money, but 9000 francs or nearly in 
stock ; for the Italian is somemhat loss than the 
French livre.” I made my ackiiomledgments, and 
sent the letter as directed. Ansmer mas returned, 
that the claim had fallen into arrear, and could not 
be discharged, not being included under any of the 
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categories specified bv thelaws of atre, ose, dl, aud or.* 
I laid this replj before the Consul. “ Ah, bah ! he 
knows nothing about it; he is mistaken. Write” — 
He then dictated a note, ui^iig the linuidation : a 
new refusal was the only repfy. “ General, the 
minister pays as little attention to you as to me.” — 
" Well,” said he, with the tone of one who knew 
what he had to expect from the first, “ what the 
devil n’ould you have me do, since the law is against 
us? Insist — follow the usual method for liquida- 
tions, como irljat may.” What came was, that, by a 
precious decree, the treaty was annulled, erased, and 
deposited among the archives, as were also of course 
my twelve thous.ind pounds. 

Neither from the General of the Army of Italy, nor 
from the Coramandcr-in-cluef in Egypt, nor under 
the Consul for ten years, nor under tlie First Consul 
for life, had I any fixed appointment. I took from 
his funds whatever was necessary for my own, as 
u'ell as for his, e.vpenses. He never asked me for an 
account. Soon after the scene of the bill of exchange, 
when the winter was setting in, he said to xoe, 

Bourrienne, the season gets too cold ; I shall be 
hut seldom at Malmaison. Go, while 1 am at the 
council; bring away my papers and little effects: 
here is the key of my desk ; bring every thing that 
maybe in it. At two, I set out, and returned at six. 
He was at dinner. I placed on his TiTiting-table, in 
the cabinet, various things I had found in the scru- 
toire, and fifteen thousand francs (£625) in bank 
cheques, which were in the corner of a small drawer. 
Upon entering, after dinner, ” Here’s money,” said 
he ; “ whence comes it ?” — ” Upon my word, I know 
nothing of it; I found it in your desk."— “ All! yes. 
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IJhad forgotten — for my petty expenses. Take and 
keep it.’’ I recollect perfectly, that he had once 
given me his key, on a heautiful summer evening, to 
bring two cheques for a thousand francs (£84) for a 
petty expense^ hut was not aware of his having drawn 
no more than the reserve. 

I have already said, that Josephine’s debts were 
paid from the contribution inflicted upon the Ham- 
burg senate. This concern of the intei'ior appeal's to 
merit some observations. The estate of IMj^aison 
had cost one hundred and sixty thousand francs, 
(£6666, 13s. 4d.) Josephine having concluded the 
pui’chase while we were in Egypt. Many improve- 
ments had been made, and the beautiful grounds 
subsequently added. All these things were not done 
for nothing j and, besides, a considerable sum of the 
purchase remained unpaid. But this Avas not the 
only debt of Josephine. Creditors began to grumble, — 
a circumstance beginning to be productive of a bad 
effect in Paris ; and, I confess, though aware of the 
fact, I so much dreaded the Consul’s bad temper, an 
ebullition of Avhich Avas certainly to be expected on 
these explanations, that I deferred them indefinitely. 
With much satisfaction, therefore, I learned, that SI. 
Tallejwand, than Avhom no one could better gild a 
bitter pill for Bonaparte, had anticipated me. One 
night, at half-past eleven, the minister broke this 
delicate matter : on his talcing leave, I entered the 
cabinet, AA'here Bonaparte had remained alone. “ Tal- 
leyrand has just been talking to me of my wife’s 
debts : I have that Hamburg money : ask her the 
exact amount. Let nothing be concealed ; I AA'ish to 
malce an end, and aauU have no recommencement: 
but don’t pay AvithoAit sheAAdng me the accounts of 
these rascals ; they are out and out robbers.” 

On the morrow, I saw Josephine. She Avas de- 
lighted AAnth those dispositions; for. the very idea of 
the scene she had expected made her tremble : but 
this did not last long. When I requested an exact 
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account of all engagement**, she conjured me not to 
insist, but to rest sattsfi<^ noth her admissions. 
'* Sladara, I must not dissemble; the First Consul b 
very angry j he believes you owe a large sum, and is 
now disposed to discharge all. ' You Avill have to 
support bitter reproaches, 1 have no donht; hut these 
will he the same for the sum you acknowledge, as - 
for the svhole. Complaints, too, will soon break 
out anew; they will reach the ears of the First 
Consul, and he siill be still more exasperated. Be- 
lieve me, — avow all,' the results 'wiU be the same; 
and you will he afflicted but once by hearing the 
< I concealment 
• ■ ’ — “ I cannot 

* ^ • ‘ Do me the 

favour to conceal what 1 now confess to you. I owe, 

I believe, about twelve hundred thousand francs 
(£ 50,000 ;) hut I can acknowledge only six : I will 
contract no more debts, and pay the rest by little and 
little, tlirough economy.”—** Here, maoam, I can 
only repeat my former observations ; six will cause 

I you ns painful a scene as twelve hundred thousand; 

J and, by going to the full e.xteat, yon will he guit of 

the aflfair for ever.”— ** 1 •will never do it, Bourricnne ; 

1 know him; I never can support his violence.” 
After a quarter of an hour's discussion to the same 
effect, I was obliged to yield to her pressing entreaties, 
promising to report only six hundred thousand francs 
to the Consul. ’ 

His displeasure and had humour may be conceived. 
He strongly suspected, too, that his wife concealed 
something ; hut at last said, ** ‘Well ! take the six 
hundred thousand francs; but — disch.irge all debts 
with that sura; and let mo liear uo more of them. I 
authorize you to threaten the people with recciviaa: 
nothing, unless they give up their enormous profits : 
we must teach them not to be so ready iu giving 
credit.” Madame Bonaparte lemitted all tlic accounts 
to me. The exaggerated charges, arising from the 
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fear of notljemg paid till after long credit, and then 
of reduction, is. not to he conceived. There appeared 
also to he overcharges in the number of the articles 
furnished. In a milliner’s account, for instance, were 
set down thirty-eight new hats, and aU of high price, 
for one month ; there were for the feathers alone 
1800 francs (£75,) and for perfumery 800 (£33) 
more. I asked Josephine, if she was in the habit of 
wearing two "hats a-day? This shameful imposition 
she merely termed a mistake. It was the same 
knavery throughout. I profited lai-gely by the autho- 
rity given me by the First Consul, and spared neither 
■reproaches nor threats. I am ashamed to say, that 
.the greater part accepted the half of their demands : 1 

one person took 35,000, for an account delivered of { 

80.000 francs, (£ 1400 for £ 3300,) and had the 1 

impudence to toll me, he had a comfoi'table profit { 

after all. I had finally the satisfaction, after the most i 

.complete squabbling, to settle the M'hole with the i 

600.000 francs. But Madame Bonapai’te soon fell j. 

into similar excesses. Happily, money was becoming 

more abundant. This incomprehensible rage for e.x- 
.pense, proved almost the exclusive source of all her 
uneasiness; her thoughtless profusion I'cndercd dis- f 

order pennanent in her estabbsbment. 

The good Josephine ! she had not less ambition in 
little, than her husband in great, matters : to acquire, 
not to possess, constituted her jdeasure. Wlio would 
believe it? she became tired of the beauty of the 
grounds of Malmaison, and constantly besought me 
to take her to walk on the public road, in the midst 
of dust, raised by vehicles of all descriptions : the 
bustle and noise of the highway appeared to her pre- 
ferable to the silent repose of the beautiful avenues 
of the park; and Hortonse, in this respect, had the 
same tastes as her mother. Tliis strange predilection 
astonished Bonaparte, and sometimes put him but of 
humour. IVIy intercourse nath Josephine was charm- 
ing, for never have I seen any woman carry into 
VOL. II. E 
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every-day society ko great equability of disposition, 
so much of that gentle spirit of kindliness^ which is 
the first requisite to perfect amiableness. 

Madame Bonaparte was so good as order to be 
fitted up at Malmaison a very pretty suite of apart- 
ments for myself and my ■nife, earnestly entreating 
me to accej)t with all that benevolence for ■which she 
was so remarkable. But, almost as much a captive 
at Paris as a state prisoner, I « ished in the country 
to preserve the only internils of liberty uhicli were 
permitted me to enjoy. And yet, « hat was this 
liberty ? I had pnrclmed a small house at RucI, and 
here, ^vhen I met my friends, it was at midnight, or 
at five in the roorniog; and often, during the night, 
the First Consul sent to call me up on the arrival of 
coiwiers. Here, too, I was rarely left alone, not even 
while dressing j and on leaving my house at six in 


ship of a great man ! Such was the liberty for whose 
«ake I refused the offer of the amiable Josephine. 
Bonaparte came only once to see me in my retreat, 
but the ladies were frequent visitors. To call upon 
Madame Bourrienne gave an object to their walks. 

At Paris, I quitted Bonaparte even more rarely 
than at ISIalmaison. Sometimes >ve took an crening 
w.t 11< together iu the gardens of the Tuilerics. On 
these oc ■ ’ ’ ...... were 

closed; . wore 

a gray s ' _ ity to 

answer, “ The First Consul,” to the challenge of the 
sentinels. These nalks were much the same as in 
the couiitrj’, but oiir strolls in the town ;vcre often 
very piquant. This wus only during our early 
residence in the Tuilcries and then, on seeing Bona- 
parte enter the cabinet about eight, drc'^sed in his 
gray coat, I was cerlriu it would be, “ Come, Bour- 
rienne, let us take a turn.” Sometimes, instead of 


'S 
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the arcade, opening into the gardens, we went out 
hy a pbstern, leading into the court. He u'ould then 
take my arm, and we strolled along the Rue St 
Honore, making small purchases in the shops. Wliile 
1 affected to be looking at the articles we wanted to 
purchase, he played the questioner. Nothing could 
be more laughable than to see him striving to assume 
the light and bantering tone of the young man of 
fashion ; or his awkward attempts to catch the graces 
of a genuine exquisite : adjusting his cravat, he would 
say something like the following , — “ W ell, madam, what 
news? — Citizen, what is said of Bonaparte? — Youi's 
is a capital affiiir here ; you must see a gi-eat many 
customers. — What say they of this farcical Bonaparte ?” 
How happy he was upon one occasion ! It happened 
that one night we were obliged to make rather a 
precipitate retreat, in order to avoid the consequences 
drawn .upon us by the irreverent manner in which 
Bonaparte had spoken of the First Consull 

I have ah’eady mentioned Bonaparte’s taste for 
building. In the commencement of the consulate, 
diu’ing the period of which I now speak, little had yet 
been done ; but already improvements had begtrn in 
the Tuileries, by sweeping away the mean sheds 
which encumbered the court of the palace. Designs 
for the embellishment of Paris, not yet called my 
capital, succeeded. But while he gave much employ- 
ment to his architects,- the First Consul also kept the 
surveyoi-s of roads and bridges stirring ; for his incre- 
dible activity had something infectious, ndiich seemed 
to electi’ify all in the service of government. 

The destruction of men, and the construction of 
edifices, were perfectly reconciled in the mind of 
Bonaparte. It might be asserted, indeed, that his 
passion for building equalled his passion for war ; but, 
as in all things, he held in horror whatever was sordid 
or little, so he preferred , vast erections as he, loved 
great battles. The aspect of the colossal ruins of the 
monuments of Egypt, had in no small degree contri- 
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1 ^ ^ , 
the great names they consecrate, the mighty erents 
they record. But it is eijiiaUy to be observed, that, 
notmthstandiog this species of neref^ity he felt of 
doing great things, he attended n-ith no less care to- 
the miuntest proposals for improvement. His genius 
desired ^nd momiments as memorials of his glory, 
hut, at the same time, in the prudence of his admini* 
stration, he huew hour to appreciate the least contri- 
bution to utility. Rarely, in this respect, could he 
he accused of ening from neglecting to examine a 

E roposal; nor sras the examioation long; with his 
abitual tact, he at once saw things in their true 

light r . 

in the • ■ • • 


some lure ailsen from a happy chance. I remember 
one instance : One day Bonapai-te had just left the 
cabinet, and I was tahi og the advantage of Lis absence 
to stand up for a moment before the svindow which 
looked into the gardens. Having for^ften a paper, 
he returned almost immediately to ask me about it 
“ What are you at there, Bourrienne P For a bet, look- 
ing at the pret^ girls as they pass on the terrace.”— 
“ Sometimes I happen to be so engaged, I must con- 
fess, General; but at this moment no. I was looking 
at IhatviUauous left bank of the Seine, unth its filth, 
inundations, and unfinished ^ay, and von ing in my I 
onm mind to speak 'to you about it” He then 
approached the window, and looked out. “Truly' 
you had reason; howTcry ugly I It is quite disgust- 
ing to see them wash their dirty 'liuen 'before our ' 
windows. Come, mite; * Tlic quay, fiom the School 
of Natation, shall he completed in the ensuing season.* 
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Despatcli that- to the minister of the intei'ior.” He 
went out, and the order was obeyed ; hut, he was 
unable to overcome the habit of a name ; the quay 
was inscribed at each extremity, “ Quay BonapartCy' 
still the old appellation, “Quay d' Orsay” prevailed. 
Upon another occasion, while on a journey to Bel- 
gium, he found the ferry boat across the Meuse at 
Gevet out'of order. This occasioned a delay of some 
minutes — a decree wiis dictated, on the spot: “A 
bridge shall be erected on the Meuse, joining Little 
Gevet with Great Gevet. It must be completed in 
the ensuing summer.” The bridge ivas constructed 
within the appointed time, and France this day pos- 
sesses one of the finest bridges I have ever seen, 
because Napoleon was detained some minutes on the 
right bank of the Meuse. The iron biidg-e across the 
Seine, in front of the palace of the Institute, (Pont 
des Ai’ts,) was a whim of his own, in opposition to 
his architects ; but no sooner was it finished than he 
was dissatisfied. “ It has no appearance of soUdity,” 
was his remark afterwards, “ and no effect of gran- 
deur ; I can conceive that, in England, where stone 
is scarce, they may properly employ iron for arches 
of large dimensions,; but in France, where aU 
abounds — ! ” 

At one lime it was intended to unite, by magnificent 
galleries, the palaces of the Louvre and Tuileries; 
but the idea was renounced, when the First Consul 
found that t he amounted to sixteen millions, 

consequently, '\x\.practice, to twenty-four millions (one 
million sterling) at least. He consoled himself with 
the reflection, “ that, every thing considered, no 
building, however noble, could equal the eflect of a 
vast open area between two palace.s,” On this sub- 
ject, we may add the following, to many examples, of 
the enormous difference generally found between the 
architect’s estimate, and the sums to be paid by. the 
hapless proprietor. The palace of St Cloud was to 
be repaired for the Consul ; but the Revolution had 
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been there — all was in total disorder; and, though 
desirous of a possession which he had formerly re- 
jected, he shrunk from loading the budget u-itn the 
heavy sums he suspected would be required to render 
the building habitable. Flattery had not then reached 
the perfection to which I saw it aftcru’ards attain, 
hut a flatterer of those days assured the First Consul, 
that twenty-five thousand francs, (little more than 
j£1000,) would suflice, 1 could not be silent on 
hearing such an absurdity, but immediately asserted, 
that twelve hundred thousand, or more, would be 
required. An estimate was taken, and the architect 
gave in nearly three millions, (iG125,000.) This U'as 
a large sum, hut Bonaparte bad resolved to tleep at 
’s C' ' '' ' ' ‘ The whole expense, 

s amounted to six 

. . • ' the three millions 

of an arcliitect, and the twenty-five thousand of ff 
flatterer ! 

In Paris, all the new streets were forty feet wide, 
and one, the projected Imperial, wsa to be one hxindred 
feet broad, with arcades, and planted. In a word,’ 
Bonaparte esteemed nothingtoo beautiful, too majestic, 
for the embellishment of the Cispital of n coiint/y, 
which he desired to render the mistress of the ^vorlu. 
This, next to war, was the first wish of his ambition. 
After returning from conquest, and enriching France 
by a new peace, with what p!e.isiu-c did he examine 


of the Place Vendome, coi'cred with the bronze of 
Austrian cannon, captured in a campaign of three 
months. Such were the bridges of Austerlifz and of 
Jena. The quays on both ban^ of the Seine, confined 
its captive waters, giving health and beauty to the 
metropolis ; and, like the bridges of St Cloud, of the 
Arts, of Severcs, belonged to peace. The Dome of 
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tlie Invalids, again hung in air, brilliant u’ith gold, as 
in the reign of the great king, and the Temple of 
Glory, were tributes paid to the army. The Corn 
Market burnt down, u'as re-constructed of iron, as if 
bidding defiance to conflagration.- The Exchange, 
■worthy of the commerce of a capital, ■\A’as destined to 
reproduce, in its forms and greatness, the Pai'thenon 
of Athens. The range of palaces begun even beyond 
Paris, were destined for the proud abodes of the- 
ambassadors of kings ; at least, while there were yet 
in Europe other sovereigns than Napoleon. Even 
the dead were to have cities ; and he had designed to 
establish on the cardinal points, four vast cemeteries, 
such as he had admired,' and contributed to people, at 
Cairo. 

Glory, always glory! Such was his ^l^sh for 
France, and for himself. How many times has he 
said to me, when spealdng of his great designs, — 

Bourrienue, it is for France I do this ! All that I 
ufish, all that I desire, the end of all my toils, is, that 
my. name may be inseparably bound to the name of 
France 1 ” 

But Paris is not the only city, nor France the sole 
country, which to-day beai'S witness to the passion of 
Napoleon for great and useful monuments. In Belgium, 
in Holland, in Piedmont, in the kingdom of Italy, he 
executed great things. His highways levelled . the 
obstacles and barriers, by which nature had set bounds 
to ancient France, in order more firmly to unite 
thereto the provinces he successively added to her 
empire. Thus, in Savoy, a road, smooth as the alley 
of a garden, replaced the dangerous steeps of Bramant : 
thus the passage of Mount Cenis is now no more than 
a walk in almost all seasons. The Simplon thus was 
forced to stoop his head to the lever and the mine of 
French engineers ; and with more truth might Bona- 
parte say. There are no longer Alps, than Louis XIV. 
boasted. There ■\vere no longer. Pyrenees ! 
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CHAPTER VI. . 

Bonaparte’s method op conducting business — 
DIRECTIONS TO BOURRIENNE— 'GENERAL tlELIORA- 

TION OF FRANCE EDUCATION ANECDOTES OF A 

POLISH STUDENT — CENEROSITV — COINCIDENCE — 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LOUIS XTIII. AND BONA- 
PARTE— -ANECDOTES OP THE LATTER — OPINIONS 
' OF THE BOURBONS. 

rr,.T. jjy 

: ■ • < I ■ * • ch I have 

. , • ' • ' the con- 

' ^ • Danner in 

which Bonaparte entered ioto the details of his 
government. 


Duties o/ Bourrienne. 

I. Citizen Bourrienne will take charge of opening 
all letters addressed to the First Consul, and present 


to he opened. He is to 3031^70 ail those of sccondoiy 
importance, writing upon each letter the decision 
given by the First Consul. TTie hours shall be,— • 
when the First Consul rises, eleven o’clock at night, 
and a quarter of an bonr before dinner. 

“ II. He is dialed uith the snperintondcnco of 

,, ^ »• 

• I . . ! 'i 
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and at the same hours, the journals of these countries, 
with the translations which may have been made 
from them : in the Italian journals, he is only to mm'k 
what the First Consul should read. 

“ III. He will keep one register for nominations 
to places in the administration; one for nominations 
to places in the justiciary; one for nominations in 
foreign affairs ; and another for the places of receivers, 
and important ^offices in finance. In these registers, 
he is to inscribe the names of all those individuals 
which the First Consul may transmit to him. These 
registers must he Arritten with his own hand, so that 
no person can have knowledge of them. 

“ IV. Tbe secret correspondence, and the different 
reports of police, are to he addressed directly to him, 
and transmitted from his otvn hand into the hand of 
the First Consul. He will penise these, so that no 
one. may have hnowledge of them, 

“V. There. shall he a register for every thing 
connected with the secret expenditure extraordinary, 
and whatever may. have reference to that depart- 
ment. He is to write the whole with his own hand, 
in such manner that no one may have any knowledge 
thereof. 

“ VI. He will take care to expedite all that shall 
be transmitted to him, whether from the office of 
Citizen Duroc, or belonging to the private cabinet of 
the First Consul, taking care to arrange his work, 
and class the whole in such a manner that all may 
continue to he secret. 

(Signed) “ The Fh'st Consul, Bonaparte. 

“ Paris, lUth Germinal, Year VIIL" 

The official occupations assigned in these instruc- 
tions, were by no means my only labours; I had to 
Avrite to the Consul’s dictation during a great part of 
the day, or to decipher Avhat he had Avritten himself — 
alAA-ays the most painful of my functions. So unre- 
mitted Avere my aA-ocations, Uiat they scarcely ever 
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allow'ed me to leave the cabinet during the day, and 
if by any chance I dined in town, I could arrive only 
as the company sat down to table, and was obliged 
to retire with the coffee.* Once a-month, at most, 
I went to the Theatre-Franyais, without Bonaparte, 
but could remain not later tiun nine o’clock : at that 
hour we recommenced work. My medical friend 
constantly told me he trembled for my healtli ; but 
zeal carriedme on, and if tbe Consul spared not others, 
neither did he spare himself; nor can I express how 
happy I found myself at this period, in the unreserved 
confidence of that man upon whom the eyes of all 
Europe were turned. 

In these early times of the consulate, it u'as ^ron- 
derful to behold the eagerness with which every one 
strove to second the activity of the First Consul in 


* . • 

longer resembled the France of the Directory ; and 
yet five months had not elapsed since the expulsion 
of the directors. The course of events, too, seemed 
to concur in the benevolent Intentions of the Consul. 
Vaccination, which perhaps has saved as many men 
as war has mown doivn, u-as introduced into France, f 
and Bonaparte, who knew well how to appreciate, 
highly .approved tbe discovery. New institutions 
were oiyanized, and the members of tbe ancient 
constitutional assemblies of France invited to return. 
Management here urns doubtless neccss.irj’-, and the 
invitations were limited or modified to suit the various 
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parties whom he could not yet set at defiance. The 
personal sentiments, however, of the First Consul, 
appear from the follonung fact, which occurred at 
this time, when none of his actions was without a 
motive. “ Bourrienne,” said he to me one day, “ I 
still can venture nothing against the regicides : hut I 
shall shew them what I think of them. To-morrow 
I am to he engaged with Ahrial in organizing the 
tribunal of appeal. Target, who is president of this 
court, refused to defend Louis XVI. Eh, well ! do 
you know whom I shall name instead of him? — 
Tronchet, who undertook the defence ! They may 
talk as they like ; I care not.” 

At the same period, Bonaparte often spoke of his 
desire to improve public education, to which he 
conceived a proper direction had not been given; 
The central schools were not to his satisfaction ; hut 
he could not refuse praise to the Polytechnique 
school, the best establishment for instruction ever 
founded, and which in the sequel he spoiled, by 
giving it a military organization. A single college 
had preserved at Paris the remembrance of ancient 
studies : this was the college of Louis XIV, to which 
had been given the appellation of the I?*ritanee.* 
This establishment the First Consul visited unex- 
pectedly one day, accompanied by Lebrun and Duroc. 
He remained upivards of an hour, and, in the evening, 
mentioned to me his visit with much interest. “ Do 
you know, Bourrienne, that I have been acting the' 
professor to-day ?”• — “You, General !” — "Yes, indeed, 
and acquitted myself not so iU. I examined the 
students of the mathematical class ; I stiU remember 
my Euclid pretty well, and gave them some demon- 
strations on the board. I went through the class- 
rooms, the bed-chambers, the eating-hall. I tasted theii’ 
soup ; it is better, in truth, than ours was at Brienne. 
I must give serious attention to the state of public 


* From the Prytaneum of ancient Athens.. — Translator. 
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instruction, and the relation of the colleges. Tli’ere 
wants a uniform for 5je scholars ; I obserred some 
who were very well, and others poorly dressed. That 
serves no good purpose; it is at college, above all 
places, •where equality should reign. We most plant 
for the future.” 

Of the students who had been examined, seven or 
eight of the most distinguished, after consultation 
with the rector, received pensions of two hundred 
francs, (£6, 6s. 8d.) and three were placed in the 


recalls the memory of a fact in some measure connected 
therewith, and which shews all the loftiness of 
the Polish character. Among the students of the 
Pritan^e, was a son of General Miackzinshi, who died 
fighting under the banners of the republic. This 
young man was then between sixteen and seventeen 
.years of age. Soon after, having left the college, he 
Inlisted, and, being in one of the corps reviewed by 
Bonaparte on the plain of SabIon«, was pointed out 
to the Consul, who said to him, '* 1 knew your father ; 
he was a brave man; act like him; in six months 
yon shall be an officer.” Six months passed ; young 
3liackzinsUI u-rote to the First Consul, reminding him 
of bis promise. Another month; be wrote again, 
You desired me to be worthy of my father; I shall 
be 80 . You said I should be an officer in six months ; 
since that seven months have elapsed. When you 
receive my letter, I shall be no more: I will not servo 
under a government ivhose chief fails in his word.” 
The youth >vas but too faithful to his own. After 
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was to preside. One morninj I observed in some 
journal, and' could not refrain reading; to him, a 
notice,— “ The appearance of youn^ Vestris is ad- 
vanced a day, in order that there might be no com- 
petition with the First Consul, whose presence at the 
Institute ought to draw agreat audience.” He laughed 
most heartily at this delicate attention on the part of 
citizen Vesh'is. 

From the commencement of the month Germinal, 
(April, 1800,) the First Consul had been exerting 
himself with fresh activity in reorganizing the Army 
of Italy. His own presence in Paris, the fine body 
of consular guards, the desire, so natural to young 
people, for splendid uniforms, bad stimulated the 
military ardour of the youth of better estate in the 
capital. This was a disposition, of which the First 
Consul was too wise not to lake advantage, by thus 
•inviting to his cause many families of consequence, 
and diffusing more widely the spirit of the army. Of 
these Parisians he formed a body of volunteers, 
destined for the army of reserve, then concentrating 
at Dijon. Their uniform was yellow, and, on th.at 
account, in certain saloons, where every thing was 
‘ *••• --I--*' ridicule, the volun- 

■ Bonaparte, who 

‘ _ • ^ lantry, took this 

Very seriously, and frequently expressed to me his 
dissatisfiction.* In other respects he viewed until 
pleasure in this corps a first essay towards establish- 
ing privileged soluirrs, an idea he had always 
entertaiued, .ind subsequently often put in practice. 

But before passing to tne active period of the 
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Italian campaign, n’e must turn to one, certainly now 
become jaot the least interesting page in Bonaparte’s 
life, and to which the order of time now leads us. 
Since the fortunate restoration of the monarchy of 
the Bourbons, the question of their re-establishment 
on the* throne by Bonaparte, has assumed a character 
more elevated, and belongs to history. It becomes 
necessaiy, therefore, to expose facts A^’ith the most 
sci’upulous exactness. 

Napoleon, in his Memoirs from St Helena, says, 
that he thought not of the princes of the house of 
Bourbon. This, to a certain extent, is true. He 
thought not of these princes, in order to restore them 
to theii' throne; but, B'e have seen, in several 
passages of these Memoirs, that he often thought of 
them, and that, more than once, their bare name 
struck him with terror. The Memorial from St 
Helena adds, “ A letter was remitted to the First 
Consul by Lebran, who received it from the Abbe 
• Montesquieu, secret agent of the Bourbons in Paris. 
This letter, composed with extreme care, ran thus : — 

“ ‘ You delay long to restore to me my throne. It 
is to be feai'ed you may allow the favourable moments 
to pass au'ay. You cannot secure the happiness of 
France ndthout me, and I can do nothing for France 
without you. Haste, then, and do you youi’self de- 
tennine ml the places which you would ndsh to be 
reserved for yom' friends.’ ” 

Napoleon says he replied, — 

“ I have received the letter of your Royal Highness. 
I have ever felt a lively interest in your misfortunes, 
and those of your family. You ought not to think 
of presenting yourself in France ; you cannot enter 
that country, save over- one hundi-ed thousand dead 
bodies. As to the rest, I shall ever be anxious to do 
all in ray pou’er to soften your destiny, and cause you 
to forget your misfortunes.” 
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The sense of these two letters is exactly rendered; 
there are to he found nearly the same ideas as in the 
original letters, of which I possess the autographs; 
and, every thing considered, it is not surprising that, 
after so long an interval, Napoleon’s memory should 
have failed. But, in an affair of this nature, between 
two men elevated so high, the one by birth and 
spirit, the other by genius, I deem it not unimportant 
to give the test of this correspoudence, and to explain 
certain carious circumstances therewith connected. 
The follomng are the words in which Louis XVIII. 
expressed himself: — 

" 20tA Februart/, 1800.— Sir, — Whatever may be 
their apparent conduct, men such .is you never 
inspire distrust. You have accepted an eminent 
station, and I acknowledge myself, on that account, 
your debtor. You, better than any one else, know, 
that indaence and power ore rei^uisite, to secure the 
happiness of a gj*e.it nation. Save F.unce from her 
own madness, and you will have fulfilled the first 
wish of my heart; restore to th.it conulry her king, 
and future genoi-ations shall bless your memory. 
You will always be too necessary to tlie state that I 
should deem important appointments sufGcient requital . 
of tny graudfatner’s obligation, aud my own. 

“ Louis.” 


The First Consul was strongly moved on the 
reception of this letter. Though be daily evinced bis 
resolution to have nothing to do with the princes, 
still was he reflecting whether an answer ought, or 
. ”” lerous 

, ■ onded 

■ . . ■ Itis 


proper to state, that Josephine ami Ilnrlenn* conjured 
him to give the king hopes; that, by so doing, he 
engaged himself to nothing, and svould Ic.ivc time to 
examine, whether he conlJ not, in the end, play a far 
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nobler part than that of Monck. Their entreaties, 
■were so urgent, that he said to me, “ These devils of 
■«'omen are mad 1 The Fauxhourg St Germain has 
turned their heads I They have got to enacting the 
tutelary saints of the royalists. But that is nothing 
to me ; I will have no more to do ■\^'ith them.” 
Madame Bonaparte told me, she urged him to this 
step, because the very thought of his being king 
awoke in her mind a presentiment of misfortune she . 
found impossible to banish. Her imagination had 
been strongly impressed diu-ing our absence in Egj’^pt. 

In the course of that period, a famotis Pythoness, a 
Dame Villeneuve, dre^v the ladies of Paris in croAvds 
to consult heron futurity; — among the rest, Josephine, 
as she informed me herself, to whom the prophetess 
said: — “ You ai’c the ■wife of a great general, who 
will become yet greater. He will cross the seas, 
that -now keep him distant, and you shall one day 
occupy the first place in France, — but only for a short 
time ! ” 

In numerous conversations with me, the First 
Consul discussed, with admirable tact, the proposition 
of Louis, and its consequences ; but obserA^ed , — “ The 
partizans of the Bourbons are much mistaken, if they 
imagine that I am the man to play the game of Monck.” 
The affair rested here, and the king’s letter lay upon 
the table. In this interval, Louis XVIII. ■nwote a 
second letter, without date, as follows ; — 

“ You must be aware. General, that you have long 
possessed my esteem. ' If you doubt my gratitude, 
name your place, fix the fortunes of your friends. 

As to my principles, I am a Frenchman ; clement by 
disposition, I should be so still more from reason. 

“ No ! the victor at Lodi — at Castiglione — at Areola ; 
the conqueror of Italy and of Egj'pt, cannot prefer 
a vain celebrity to glorJ^ But you lose precious time. 

We have it in our power to secure the glory of France. 

von. II. F 
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I say we, because, for that end, I require the aid of 
Bonaparte ; while he can accomplish nothing u ithout 
me. 

“ General, Europe observes you, glory awaits you, 
and I am impatient to restore happiness to mypeople. 

“ Louis.” 

This letter, so fall of nobleness and dignity, was 
allowed likewise to lie over for some time u ithout 

re' ' *•* 1 

It , : • : . . ■ 

w« • ; . . , 

unuer ms uwu iiauu, uotilu ue legajueu as xumo 
becoming. He then unrote os foUou’s 

" Sir,— I have received your letter 5 1 thank you for 
the honourable mention made of me therein. 

“ You ought not to wish your return to France ; 
Your march must be over one hundred thousand 
corpses. 

“ Sacrifice your interest to the repose and happiness 
of France : fiUlory will Indemnify you. 

1 am not insensible to the raisfortunfs of your 
family: I shall leam svilh pleasure, and contnbnto 
willingly, to assure the tranquillity of your retreat. . 

“ Bonaparte.” 

He shewed me his letter, asking, “ How do you 
like it? Is it not good?” He never gave himself 
any trouble about iny gniminatical observations. 1 
answered, “ As to the import, since you hare m.'ide 
up your mind, there is nothing more to be said ; but 
I must make one remark on the style.” I then 
pointed out to biro, th.at ** ire do not leam with 
pleasure to agsure'' He himself, on rcadiug the 
passive agaiu, thought he had gone too far, and 
would be too strongly compromised in saying, would 
contribute wxlhngljf. He, therefore, erased the last 
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sentence, and BTote above, “ I shall contribute loiik 
pleasure to render your retreat agreeable and tran- 
quiU^ The letter, thus interlined aad blotted, could 
not be sent; it remained upon the table, vrith his 
signature attached. 

Some time after, he wrote a new letter, identically 
the same as tbe former in the three first 2 )aragraphs ; 
but the last was changed, and ran thus ; — “ I am not 
insensible to the misfortunes of your family ; and it 
will give me pleasure to learn that you are surrounded 
ndth all .things which can contribute to the tranquil- 
lity of your retreat.” By these expi’essions, he no 
longer stood engaged in any wa)^ not even by words. 
Each day augmenting his power, and consolidating 
his influence, diminished, in his opinion, the chances 
of the Bourbons ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
seven months elapsed between the ldug'’s fix’st letter 
and the definite answer of the First Consul. This 
last was dated 2d Vendemiaire, year IX, (24th Sep- 
tember, 1800,) at the moment of opening the Congress^ 
of LuneviUe. 

Some days after the arrival of the king’s letter, we 
were walking together in the Consul’s favourite alley, 
at Malmaison, separated from his cabinet only by a 
small bridg’e. Affairs were going on well, and he 
was in excellent humour. “ Has my mfe yet spoken 
to you of the Bourbons ?” — " Xo, General.” — " Yet, 
when conrersing with her, you seem to fall in a little 
with her views. Tell me, then, why you desire their 
return. You can have no intei-est therein ; nothing 
to expect from them. Have you ever seen men rise, 
.through merit alone, near a throne? All, in such 
governments, is given to birth, to gi’and alliances, 
to fortune, to intrigue. Consider things better. 
Regard the future with more I’eflection.” — “ You 
speak of the future,” answered I; “ I wish to believe 
that you can retain power while you live ; but you 
hare no children ; and it almost certain that you 
never will, by Josephine. What, then, looking tO; 
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this beautiful France, shall we do ? ^\'hat 'U’ill 
become of us after you? You have often said that 
your brothers”——" Ah !” said he, interrupting me 
with quickness; “as to that, you axe right;” if I 
saw not thirty years for accomplishing my work, you 
ivould have, after my death, long citil wars. My 
brothers do not suit France. You know what they 
are. You would then have a violent struggle beta een 
the most eminent generals, each helicving himself 
entitled to ta]<e my place.”—" Well, General ; n hy 
tvill you not prevent these evih «-hich yon foresee f” 


who voted the death of the king,— of those men who 
have become deeply implicated in the Hevolntion? 
Y’hat is to be done with the national property P How 
arrange the multitude of transactions nhich have 
occurred within the space of the last tn elve years ? 
Wio shall say to n hat extent reaction u ill operate ?” 
I replied at some length that he had it in his 

I 'Oner to make conditions; that, lu fact, these uere 
pft to himcclf; that he was in a position to play a 
far higher part than Mowck, of whom he had spoken ; 
“ For,” continued I, “ you know well the diflcrence 
betneen a general who combats an usurper, and him 
nhom victory and peace have elevated on the ruins 
of a throne actually ca«!t dow n, and u ho voluntarily 
restores the sceptre to its ancient posspsjors. Once, 
again, nhat after you “ All tnat I know,” nas 
the reply ; “ but •nhatevor you can say— or nothing 
— it is to me the same thing. Believe me, my good 
fellou', the Bourbons Mill consider themselves as 
having reconquered their inheritance. Tliey Mill 
dispose of it at their pleasure. Engage^neiits the 
most sacred, promises tlic most positive, Mill dif- 
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appe<ar before force. You are the veriest simpleton 
to count upon these things. My part is taken : let 
us talk no more on the subject. But I am aware 
how the n^omen teaze you; you must undeceive 
them as to their folly and absurd presentiments. Let 
them mind their knitting, and leave me to act.” 

The ladies knitted ; I wrote to his dictation ; he 
made himself Emperor. The empire has crnmbled 
into dust; he is dead in St Helena; and the Bour- 
bons have returned. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TREPABATIOKS FOR THE ITAIIAN CAMPAICS— PAS- 
SAGE OF THE ALPS — ANECDOTES — ARRIVAL AT 
MILAN — THE SPY — A FAMILY SCENE — ISTII AND 
IdTH BRVUAIRE. 

If Bonaparte’s Icamioj Tiad ennalled Lis practice, 
he H'oidd Lave reversed the Tvell known adag'e. Si 
vis pacenit pora belltim : for'wLne endeavowrinf, as 
ire have seen, fo establish pacific reiafions w ith the 
powers of Europe, and engajfed in the civil aiTanpe- 
ments of France, the First Consnl, from the end of 
Februarj’, 1800, Lad resolved in person to deal o 
decisive *8tioke in Italj*. ** I hope,” said he, talking 
to me of his designs, “ to fall upon Ibe rear of Melas 
before bo shall even suspect that I am in Italy, 
provided, indeed, Genoa still hold out : Lnt Massenn 
defends there.” At this period, the versatility and 
rigour of Lis genius n-oiiln have wniDg praises from 
the most ioveferate enemy. At Dijon, the station 
appointed for flie formation of an army of reserve, 
he created every thing where uolhing Led previously 
existed. He entered into all, even the most minute 
details: for instance, while occupied every moment 
with those vast c.arcs he sent twenty-four thousand 
francs (iClOOO) to tbe monks of St Bernard, for the^ 
purchase of ren’cshments. 

On the 17th Marib, in a moment of gaiety and 
good humour, desiriog Cliauchaid’s large map of 
Italy to he unrolled on the floor of the cabinet, ho 
stretched himself upon it, making a motion for me 
to place myself beside him. He then began, with 
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grave attention, to fix pins here and there, having 
heads covered with black and red sealing-wax. I 
looked on in profound silence, waiting the result of 
this inoffensive campaign. Having finished opera- 
tions, and stationed the red-headed pins on the points 
he hoped to occupy with his own troops, he asked 
me, “ Where do you think I intend to beat Melas ?” 
“ Devil take me if I know any thing about it,” replied 
I. — “ You are a blockhead. Look here a httle. 
Melas is at Alessandria, his head-quarters ; he will 
remain there till Genoa has surrendered. In Alessan- 
dria are his magazines, hospitals, artilleiy, reserves. 
Passing the Alps here, (pointing to the great St 
Bernard,) I fall upon Melas, cut off his communica- 
tions with Austria, and engage him here in the plains 
of the Scrivia,” (placing a red pin at St Juliano.) 
Percei^ung I regarded this manoeuvring with pins as 
pastime, he commenced anew his ordinaiy little 
apostrophes, which were but an affectionate kind of 
raiUery, and then proceeded with his lucid demon- 
strations on the map. We got up after about a 
quarter of an hour; I folded the chart, and thought 
no more of the mattei’. Four months after, on 
finding myself with the victorious army at St Juliano, 
I. frankly avowed my admiration of his military 
combinations. He smiled himself at the justness ot 
his foresight. 

, The First Consul was dissatisfied with the adminis- 
tration of Berthier as minister at war, and replaced 
him by Caimot, whose firmness and integrity of 
character had already been proved. To console 
Berthier, whom he knew to be better fitted for the 
field than the cabinet, he dictated to me the folloiving 
note : — 

“ Paris, ‘Id April, 1800. — The military talents, of 
which you have given so many proofs, citizen-general, 
and the confidence of government, call you to the 
command of an army. In the course of the winter, 
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voa hare reorganized the war administration; you 
have provided, as far as circumstances permitted, for 


liUiiiiug^ lue repuuiic. 


commenced forming the famous army of reserve, 
which, in principle, was really nothing; hut which, 
some weeks Inter, by a single battle, was destined to 
bring hack the n hole of Italy under French domina- 
tion. Irememher Bcrthicrscntacouriercxprcssfor 
a mould to cast balls, would ever have divined 

Marengo at Dijon ? 

The constitution of the consular povorament for- 
bade the First Consul to go beyond France as com- 
mander of an array. He therefore desired that his 
long meditated design of putting himself at the head 
of the Army of Italy should not he divulged. I • 
remarked, that, by the promotion of Bertbier to the ■ 
command of the Grand Army, so named for the iirst . 
time, no one would he deceived ; all would see clearly - 
that he had made the choice in order to command in ' 
person. The First Consul smiled at the observation, 
and explained himself openly to tlie new minister, in 
my hearing: — “ Well, Collot,” said Bonaparte, liaving 
sent for him to the priv.atc cabinet, “ i am going to 
Italy. A grand stroke is contemplated. The cam- • 
paign n ill be short. Italy has eciioes to repeat my 
name. I want you; and uill take you nilh me.*’ i 
Collot gave the First Consul to understand, that he 

’ ’ t com- 

“and 

, in the 

service.” — “*Ah, hah!” replied the Consnl; “ it is 
all for form’s sake. Can you suppose I would. have - 
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confided my army to Bertluer, if I were not to be 
there myself ? Bertliier knows not how to command ; 
hut he executes my orders better than any other; 
and I am accustomed to his manner. You must 
absolutely come.” Collot had still the air of being 
very indifferent about the campaign; but "was at 
length prevailed upon by Bonaparte’s entreaties, and 
even caresses. For this condescension, Collot suffered 
afterwards, as constantly happened ; for in such cases 
—and it may be remarked as a peculiar* trait in his 
character — Bonaparte shewed himself a perfect male 
coquette. 

I The 6th of May (16th Floreal) had been fixed for 
our departure fi’om Paris. The dispositions of the 
Fu*st Consul were settled, his order’s given ; but even 
yet he wished it to be believed that he was not to 
command the army. The evening before, having 
assembled the two Consuls and the ministers, he said 
to Lucien, “ Prepare for to-morrow morning a circitlar 
for the prefects — Foitche, do you cause it to be 
published in the jour'nals. Say I am gone to Dijon 
to inspect the army of reserve ; you may add, that 
perhaps I shall go as far as Geneva ; but give positive 
assurance of my return rvithin fifteen days. Camba- 
ceres, you wiU preside to-morrow at the corrncil of 
state : in my absence, you are the head of govern- 
ment. Speak you to the same purport to the council ; 
say my absence will be short, withorrt specifying any 
thing ; express to the members of council my entire 
satisfaction ; they have already rendered important 
services : I am content ; let them persevere — Ah ! T 
forget. You will announce, at the same time, that 
I have named Joseph counsellor of state. If any 
thing happen, I will return like the thunderbolt ! I 
recommend to you all the grand interests of France. 
I hope to be soon talked of in Vienna and London.” , 
At two o’clock in the morning, we took our 
departure, following the route through Burgund}'^, 
so often traversed in circumstances very different.'. 
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Conversation was of war— of the warriors of anti- 
quity and I then learned the preference which the 
first General of modem times ^ve to Alexander 
over Cfflsar. 

" Whom do you prefer,** asked I; “ Ctesar, dr 
Alexander?" — " I place Alexander in the first rank. 

c. ’i T ' ’ • . r . • : r *. r ‘ 


campaign. Those who blame that piince for having 
spent seven months in the siege of T^re, cannot have 
tne least idea of war. Great discussions are held on 
this subject in the schools; but, for my part, I would 
have spent seven years before that city, if necessary j 
I regard the siege of Tpre, the conquest of Egypt, and 
the march to the oasis of Ammon, as proofs of the 
genius of that consummate captain. He wished to give 
the king of Persui, whose feeble vanguard only, so to 
speak, he bad beaten at tbe Granicus and at Issus, 


distance between himself and liis reioforcements, 
ivhilc he encountered but scattered troops, which 
would have draivn him into deserts, whereas his 
army would h.iTe found a tomb. By persevering in 
the siege of Tyre, he secured liis communic.’iUons 
with Gieece, that countiy which he so dearly loved, 
for whose sake he had iioderiaken all, in like manner 
as I perform all for France, and in wlio'^o glory ho 
placeu his oivn. By taking possession of the wealthy 

E rovince of EgsTit, so powerful at this era, ho forced 
►arius to march to its defence or deliverance, and to 

- . • .SI .■■■■•■ 
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age of thirty — what a name has he left!” Though 
a stranger to the noble profession of amis, I could not 
hut admire the strong sense and profound remarks of 
my companion, and found it impossible to forbear 
saying, “ General, you are always reproaching me 
ndth being no flatterer ; now, in truth, you fill me 
ndth admiration.” 

It is not to he dissembled, that though the affairs 
of the interior, from the 18Lh Brumaire to the period 
W'hen Bonaparte entered upon the campaign now 
about to commence, had experienced innumerable 
improvements, external relations presented a very 
different aspect. Italy was lost ; and from the fi’on- ■ 
tiers of Provence might he discerned the smoke of 
the Austrian bivouacs. Bonaparte was not ignorant 
of the difficulties of his position ; and quickly to get 
rid of these, excited him to the daiing cnleiprize on 
which he had entered. Here he practised no delusions 
on himself or others. Often would he repeat to me 
at this time, “ We must play oui’ all against all.” 

The army to be attacked was nuinei’ous, •nni'like, 
victorious ; ouj-s, with little exception, composed 
of new levies, but officered by chiefs of unequaled 
ardour. Tlie fate of Bonaparte hung upon the gain 
or the loss of a battle. He saw the danger, hut 
without being daunted, confiding in himself and the 
devotion of his soldiers. “ It is ti-ue,” he would 
exclaim, “ I have many conscripts in my army j hut 
ai'e not these conscripts Frenchmen ? Four years ago, 
■with a feeble army, did I not chase before me the 
Austrian and Sardinian hordes, and sweep Italy ? 
We will do the same. TJie sun which now shines 
upon us is the same light that shone at Areola and 
at Lodi. I rejy on Massena ; I hope he will hold out 
in Genoa: But if he he forced to yield to famine, 

I •iyill recOA'er Genoa' in the plains of the Scrivia. 
Ah ! with what pleasure shall I then revisit my 
beautiful France.” My beautiful France I this at 
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such a time 1 At the very moment when a possible, 
nay, rather probable, chance seemed on the point of 
wresting' from him for ever the possession, lie ven- 
tured for the first time to call it his own I 

In this brilliant disposition of mind, the First 
Consul reached Martigny on the 20th May. This is 
a convent of Bernardines, situated in a valley, into 
which the rays of the sun scarcely penetrate. The 
army was now in full march for the great St Bernard. 
In this sad solitude, Bonaparte tarried three days, 
impatiently waiting for the surrender of the fortress 
of Bard, on the other side of the mountain, M'hich 
covered the road to Yvrie. The town had been 
carried on the 2Ist; but on the 23d, he learned that 

.*:ii . . 4 , j ..,...,.,..,1 Up 


imbeciles ivill never capture the fort : 1 must go and 
see things with my oivn eyes: they force me to 
interfere iu "so paltry an aSalr.” The order was 
given for instant departure. 

The invasion of Italy, by the pass of the great St 
Bernard, was a grand conception, altogether the 
Consul’s own, whtch has fixed the admiration of the 
world. A solitary hospital, placed on the summit, 
between the valleys of jM.irtigny and Aoste, destined 
for the reception and relief of travellers, attests the 
dangi " ' ' ' ■ ’ " ' ■ •* 

But ’ ■ ■ . ' 

who ■ ^ “ ! 


. . ■ 0 

other,' a single false step u'us death. Wc all p.^sso<^, 
men and horse, one oy one, along these chamois 
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ti-aclis. The artillery B-as (lisniountod ; the guns, 
enclosed in liollon' trunks of trees, vere dragged 
along Avitli ropes. 

I have already mentioned the money despatched 
hy the First Consul for the purchase of ])ro'\'isions. 
The good fathers had collected from both valleys, but 
especially fi'om the Sn’iss side, store of cheese, bread, 
and n ine. Tfibles n cre s|)road in front of the hospital 
betn'een the house and the road. Each soldier, as ho 
defiled, emptied his glass of wine, took his portion of 
bread, with a slice of cheese, and gave place to 
another. The fathers served out and reneu’ed the 
repast with admirable zeal ; and their warrioi-gucsts 
iverc thankful for the brief pause from toil. 

The First Consul climbed St Bernard n-ith that 
steady coolness, and air of indiflerence, which never 
forsook him, ndicn he felt the necessity of setting an 
example, or exposing his person. He interrogated 
his guide concerning the two valleys, entered into 
all details respecting the means of livelihood and 
manners of the inhabitants, and inquired whether 
accidents were so common as reported. To this last 
question the guide replied, that a succession of facts, 
treasured up in the course of time, enabled the moun- 
taineers to foretel so certainly the approach of bad 
weather, that they n^ere rarely deceived. Bonaparte 
-was dressed in his gray riding-coat, and marched on 
foot, ndth a nbip in his hand, ever and anon casting 
an angry and somewhat anxious look to see if any 
one approached to announce the surrender of Bard. 
During the ascent, I never quitted him for an instant ; 
and, despite the excessive difficulty of the route, we 
incurred no personal hazard, and came off ivith 
merely gi’eat fatigue. ■ • 

The First 'Consul, on arriving at the hospital, was 
received in a hall upon the ground floor. He visited 
the chapel, ndth its three little libraries, find even 
found time to read a few pages in some antiquated 
volume, whose title I have forgotten. Our repast 
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was very frugal. The small garden was still coTcred 
Avith snow. “ You must hare very few vegetables 
here,” said I to one of the Cithers. “ Sir,” was his 
reply, “wedraw everyresource from the valleys. In 
the month of August only, in ivarm seasons, Ave raise 
small cabbages.” The good monks farther'Cnter- 
tained us AA’ith relations of the deaths of travellers, 
Avho, contrary to their remonstrances, had attempted 
to scale two pointed rocks of ice, about eighty feet 
high, and not far distant.* 

when we had reached the oitremlty, where com- 
■ • many 

I- ' . .The 

> ‘ • * that 

followed, hy smoothing the snow, and tracing the 
course. Tltls rapid mode of conreyance caused ns 
great laughter; aod w*e were only pierented from 
any occasional flight, after some three thousand feet, 
by the termioation of the snows. 

On the 23d, we arrired within sight of Bard. Ofl 
the left is Mount Albaredo; on the right, the Doria* 
Baltea, a momitaio stream; between lay our ront^ 
commanded by the fort. To ovoid the fire, our army 
crossed, or rather escaladed AIb.Aredo; but as the 
cannon conid not tlms be cari-ied over an almost 
inaccessible steep, it was resolved to traverse, Avith 
onr whole train, the town of Bard, which is not for- 
tified, and senaiTited from the fort by the inconsider- 
able torrent already mentioned. Advantage aa’os taken 
of the npproacliiug oiglit; the aa heels of the carriages, 
and even, in many iost.'uices, the foet of the horses, 
AA’ere bonnd round with straiv and boughs of trees ; 
the Avhole thus passed svith noiseless rapidity through 
the little town. Our men AA-ere, indeed, under the 
enemy’s fire; but the houses afibided sufTicicnt 
protection against its Avorst effects. A great part 
• The plateau on the ■nmmit of the great St Bernard i» 
79G feet abore the level of the »e#, and httle more than 160 feet 
heloTV the altitude of perpetual •bow. — Tramlaior. 
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of tlie army had thus passed before the surrender 
of the foitress, which so completely commands the 
naiTow valley, that, hut for the negligence and 
carelessness of the Austrians, it might have rendered 
fruitless the passage of the great St J3ernai-d. When 
the Commander-in-chief arrived within gun-shot, 
he gave the order to cross at full speed the inter- 
vening space, gain a small goal-track on the left, 
conducting to the summit of Mount Albaredo, and 
thus tm-n the town and fort of Bard. We scrambled 
up this track on foot with much difficulty. Having 
reached the plateau on the smnmit, which commands 
the fort at a small distance, Bonaparte, resting his 
telescope upon the grass, and concealing himself from 
the. view and shot of the besieged, surveyed the 
fortifications most carefully. Alter putting several 
questions to those who had come to give infonuation 
respecting the place, he pointed out, with impatient 
dissatisfaction the errors into which the besiegers had 
fallen, and irith that glance which so rarely deceived 
him, indicated the position of a new battery, and the 
point against which its fire was to be directed, 
guaranteeing the suiTeuder on the first few shots. 
Scarcely had he issued these orders, when, descending 
the opijosite side of the mountain, he left Bard in the 
rear, and slept at Yvrie. On the sixth day after, he 
learned that the place was in our possession. 

We ai’rived at hlilan on the 2d of June, almost 
udthout resistance ; for the country u'as completely 
exposed, with the exception of some weak detach- 
ments, incapable of retarding our progi’ess ; and, to 
the affairs with these, we could scarcely give the 
name of combats, since success was not for a moment 
doubtful. Our leader had detected, and struck through 
the gap in his opponent’s ai-moiu- — had completely 
surprised and astonished the Austrian ; u'ho now 
conceived that nothing better could be done than to 
retrace his steps, and renounce the invasion of France. 
It is in such circumstances that :audacity in war 
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becomes the veritable inspiration of genius. But the 
bold enthusiasm svhich fired Bonaparte, inspired not 
Melas ; the latter, instead of returning, to place liira- 
self in ^communication srith the hereditary states, 
ought to have imitated the daring of the former, and 
boldly advanced upon Lyons. He had nothing to 
fear from Massena ; Snchet Tvas incapable of opposing 
him ; Italy u’as secured, by its strengths being in his 
ouTi possession; and in France, there u'ere only 
open toums, and no combatants. Fortunately for us, 
Melas proved himself to be no Bonaparte. The 
citadel of Milan was iinraediately blockaded ; Murat, 
despatched against PLicenza, seized that post %rithout 
obstacle ; and Lannes beat General Ott at Montebello, 
He little imagined then, that, by this exploit, he had 
made conquest of a future duchy. 

The First Consul passed six d.nys at Milan. On 
the second, a spy, who had been very serviceable to 
us in the former admirable camnaigns in Italy, sent 
in his name i he was remembered, and ordered to be 
admitted. “ ^V^lat f not yet shot !” was the address 
of the First Consul. « General,” replied the spy, 

“ when the war recommenced, I entered the service 
of Austria, because yon were far from Europe : I 
attach myself to the fortiin.'itc ; I have ahvays found 
ray account in so doing: b«t I am tired of mj' pro- 
fession; I wish to le.avc off business, make up my 
little fortune, and live in tranquillity, Sent into your 
lines by General Melas, I have it in my power to 
render you important service. But I must report to 
my employer. You arc Biifliciently strong to com- 


shall be s.attstied; bat attempt not to impose upon 
me. Tliese tlionsand lonis shall bo forthcoming, — hut 
only after you have dooe me good seirice.” I then 
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Avrote, from, the mouth of the spy, the names of the 
Austrian corps, their force, their position, the name.s 
of their g-enerals, &c. The First Consul marked Avith 
pins, upon a map, all the disclosures thus made, 
relatiA’e to localities. The spy afteiuvards added, that 
Alessandria Avas not proA’isioned, and Melas far from 
expecting' a sieg'e ; that there AA'ere many Avounded in 
the place, and medicines AA'anting. Berthicr, in rotiu'ii, 
received authority to giA’e him a note, prett}’ nearly 
correct, on om* position. The thousand louis Avere 
paid after the battle of Marengo ; for the information 
had proA'ed exact and important. Tlie sj)y afterwards 
informed me, that Melas, enchanted AA’ith his manner 
of serving the Avistrians, had also handsomelj"^ rcAvar- 
ded him : “ I am now,” added he, “ able to bid adieu 
to my A’illanous trade.” This little eA^ent the First 
Consul regarded among the favours of his good 
fortune. 

In passing throiAgh Geneva, he had an intervieAi* 
AA'ith M. Neckcr, AA'hich Madame do Stacl has men- 
tioned, acknoAvledging the agreeable impression made 
upon her tather, in a conA'ersation of tAvo hours. I 
Avas not present j but, anxious to learn Bonaparte’s 
opinion of a man so celebrated in France, contriA^ed, 
one evening, to turn the couA’^ei'sation on this subject. 

Necker,” was tlie replj’-, “ appeared to me far beloAV 
his reputation ; and in nowise came up to the idea I 
had formed of him. I talked a great. deal, m order 
to bring him out ; he said nothing striking. He is an 
ideologist, a banker j it is impossible for such people 
to have straightforward vieAvs : and then, look you, 
celebrated persons always lose by being seen near.” 
— “General, not ahvays” — “Ah! ha!” said he, 
laughing, “ that’s not quite so bad, Bourrienne. You 
improve ; Ave shall make something of you !” 

Another day, during our short stay at Milan, I had 
a A^eiy interesting conversation Avith M. Collot, who, 
q)erhaps, next to myself^ best kncAV the disposition of 
Bonaparte. About three days after the arrival fi-om 
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Egypt, he had, it seems, opened liis mind to Collot, 
on the sultject of Josephine’s indiscretions. The 
former, as 1 bad done, and by exactly the same argu- 
ments, laboured to bring about a reconciliation. 
“ No 1 ” exclaimed Bonaparte, “ it is decided j she 
shall never put her foot within my door ! She shall 
go to Malmaison; I will remain here.” — ** So much 
violence,” said CoUot, “ only proves her empire over 
you. She will make her appearance, and explain 
matters. You w ill forgive her, and be happy.” — “ / 
forgive her? Never! You know me well. If I were 
not sure of myself, I would plnck out this heart, and 
cast it into the fire.” At these words, passion almost 
choked his utterance, and he seemed as if about to 
tear open his omi breast. Collot, soon after, retired; 
but not before accepting an inritation to breakfast for 
next day. In the interval, hladaroc Bonaparte arrived, 
during the night, having missed her husband, as wo 
have seen, at Lyons. On seeing Collot next morning, 
Booaparto appeared much diseonerrted, and, taking 
him aside, spoke as follows:— “ IVell, she is here.*’ 
— “ So much the better,” said M. Collot ; “ you have 
done anexcellentthingjboth for yourself and friends.” 
— “ Do not suppose I have forgiven her— •never* 
while I live I 1 roust ever have my doubts. Yet, 
her frankness 1 — I ordered her .away, on her arrival ! 
And that rascal Joseph stood by ! But u hat ould 
you, Collot ? As she was descending the stairs, wcet)- 
ing, 1 sa^v Eugene and Ilortensc, w ho followed, sob- 
bing bitterly. IVIy heart has not been so framed as to 
enable me to witness tears flow unmoved. Eugene 
accompanied me to Egypt j I have been accustomed 
to regard him as ray adopted son, — he is so hrave, 
and so good a youth 1 Ilortcnse has just entered th<* 
world : every one w ho know s, 6peak.s w ell of her to 
me. I avow it, Collot, I Mas deeply moied by all 
this. I could not bear the sobs of these two poor 
children. I said to mpelf, ought they to he the 
victims of their mother’s faults ? 1 brought hack 
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Eug-cn'e ; Hortense returned ■with her mother. I said' 
nothing-. AVhat could I have done in the case ? He 
is not a man who is not weak.” — “ Be assured, they 
will repay you.” — “ They ougfht to do so, Collot — 
they ought to do so ; for it has cost me much.” On 
that day, we both rememhered having breakfasted 
Avith Bonaparte, Eugene only being present ; neither 
his mother nor sister appeared at table. 

Another very interesting conversation nliich I had 
some time after n-ith hi. Collot, referred to Bonaparte’s 
conduct on arrimug from Egj’^pt, and the proceedings 
of the ISth and 1 9thBrumaire. The General, it seems — 
for I did not accompanj'- him, and, still more strange, 
he did not mention the visit — presented himself so 
unexpectedly to the Dii'ectory, that the members 
had come to no decision as to the mode of his reception. 
He was announced by an usher. The embarrassed 
directors left him Avaiting for a few minutes in the 
antichamber. He grew impatient; left the room; 
descended; and A\'as about to get into his carriage, 
when the Directory, informed, sent after him Avith all 
speed. He returned, and, entering the council-room, 
marched up to the chau-s of the five sovereigns, and 
addressed them more like a man who had come to 
demand an account of their conduct, than to justify his 
own. He kneAv their weakness. M. Collot, after their 
reconciliation — for a coldness had arisen betAveen him 
and the General, from the former remaining at Malta, 
instead of accompanjung the expedition to Egypt — 
remained in the secret of all that AA^as carried on 
betAveen the 5th and 19th Brumaire, both for and 
against Bonaparte. The prime agitators w'ere Tal- 
leyrand and Eouche, who gained Sieyes AAuthout 
difficulty; but Moreau refused all participation, till 
brought over, as Ave have seen, by Bonaparte him- 
self. 

On the 18th, on leaving his OAvn house, Bonaparte 
rode to the Tuileries, where he had ah-eady been 
assured of the good disposition of the directoral 
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^ard, and of the garrison of Paris, hy Jube and 
Sebastiani, their respective commanders. On alight- 
ing, he perceived Botot, secretary of Barras, tv ho had 
been sent by his master, to obscn-e nhat was going 
fonvard. To this functionary he advanced straight- 
way, and addressed him as if representative of the ‘ 
whole Directory, demanding, “ What have you done 
Kith France ? ” “ You hnow,” said M. Collot to me, 

“ that the Consul is not always eloquent: I am unable 
to divine what genius inspired him at that moment ; 
hut expressions and images the most sublime flowed 
from him in torrents of eloquence, and with an enun- 
ciation so vehement, so imposing, and so mournful, 
that all were filled with indignation against the 
Directory. Of this speech, though many tried, it 
was afterwards found impossible to draw up a proper 
outhne for the journals.” Tlie reception which the 
General met with from thcJivo Hun(]rcd,by no means 
prepared him for the scenes of the morrow, nt St 
Cloud. He was received with universal enthusiasm, 
and saluted as the saviour of the country. The 
initiated of the representatives Imd been sent to 
occupy the most commanding seats, and all svas pre- 
pared : these raised deafening acclamations, and the ' 
rest, astonished or intimidated, remained silent, or, 
carried airay by excitement, joined in the applause. 

On the 19th, we have seen what passed in the 
Council of the Ancients. “ On leaving that assembly,” 
continued M. Collot, "while you were absent, Bona- 
parte proceeded to that of the Five Hundred, with tlie 
grenadiers marching iu column of three ranks. Tlie 
crowd at the door made way for the General, who 
entered the hall supported only by two or three of 
his escort ; for the others, lr«s favoured by the crowd, 
remained without. In this situation, and hearing 
outlaivry vociferated against him, in nmnzcnient, he 
made for the door, and regained the court. If a 
single representative had seized Bonaparte, his party 
was too weak to have saved him j and if, an instant 
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after, his bleeding head, from one of the balconies, 
had been shewn to the soldiers as that of a traitor, 
they could neither have obtained, nor would have 
demanded, vengeance. But the deputies lost a pre- 
cious half hour in disputation and mutual reproaches, 
which Lucien had tact sufficient to encourage and 
prolong. When Murat entered at the head of the 
grenadiers, in double quick time, taking iiossession of 
the hall by assault, the adherents of Bonaparte cried 
out, ‘ The troop is preparing to fire: save yourselves!’ 
At these nmrds, the assembly, but a few minntes be- 
fore so courageous, now found the doors too few for 
escape, and leaping from the windoAvs, almost on a 
level nfith the gi’ound, scampered off into the woods 
of the park, or neighbouring fields, seeking Av'herein 
to hide their vain and ridiculous boasting.” 

“ You knou',” continued M. Collot, “ Avhat noise — 
Avhat tumult, accompanied the dispersion of the depu- 
ties, .and the difficulty of re-organizing the shade of an 
assembly, when the former members, like ])igeons 
frightened by a shot, returned one by one. During 
this interval, Bon,ap.arte’s anxiety Avas intense, .and 
Talleyrand’s presence even could hardl^'^ rcassui'e 
him. The ncAv sitting opened .at ten at night. I 
Av.as present ; and never, AA'hilc I live, AA'ill the asjAect 
of that nocturnal assemblj'bc effaced from my memorj'. 
Hoav silent and glooraj’- the scene! Iioaa' h.ar.assed 
and melancholy appeared the actors! .Im.agine a 
long hall, filled Avith benches overturned; a desk 
placed near the middle, with its back ag.ainst a bare 
AA'all; beloAA', and a little in front of this, a table and 
tAvo chairs ; upon the table tAVO c.andles, Avith the like 
number on the desk ; no chandelier, no lamp, no 
Other light, beneath the arched ceiling of the A\ast 
chamber, ConcciA'c, also, the p.ale countcn.ance of 
Lucien, in the desk, reading the noAV constitution, and 
tAvo deputies at the table reporting. Opposite, in a 
uari’OAA' space cleared of benches, had croAvded a 
number of deputies, indifferent to every thing that AA-as 
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passing. The majority redined upon three benches— 
one serving as a seat, another for a foot«board, and a 
third supported their head. Confusedly intermixed 
with them, and in the same attitude, were some 
private individuals, interested iu the success of the' 
day. Not far off, behind, might be seen a few 
lackeys, who, seeking, shelter from the cold, had 
fallen fast asleep, .while waiting for their masters. 
Such was the strange Areopagus, which gave to 
France a new government. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

PREPARATORY OPERATIONS — BATTLE OF MARENGO — - 

REDUCTION OF ITALY DEATH OF DESAIX' — RE- 

TURN TO PARIS — DEATH OF KLEBER. 

The day hoh" appi’oached Avlien all must be lost or 
won. The First Consul was busied in making his 
dispositions, and directing the different corps of his 
army upon the points of occupation designed. Murat, 
at Piacenza, had intercepted a courier from Melas, 
with despatches to the Aulic Council at Vienna, 
These reached head-quarters on the night of the 8th 
June. Melas announced the surrender of Genoa on 
the 4th, and spoke with inconceivable disdain of our 
pretended army of reserve, and of Bonaparte’s presence 
in Italy as a fable, declaring him to be at Paris. It 
was scarcely possible to carry hallucination and 
ignorance farther. It was three in the morning when 
I received this precious document, written in German, 
and by fom* had finished that translation M’liich was 
afteru'ards published. On entering the chamber of 
the First Consul, I was forced to shake him gently by 
the arm ; for, with bad news, as the reader is aware, 
he desired to be awakened. I read my translation ; 
so greatly did its contents surprise him, that he 
exclaimed, “ Nonsense ! Surely you have forgotten 
your German ! ” Scarcely, however, had he vented 
this pleasantry, M’hen he sprung from bed, and, before 
eight o’clock, the necessary orders for repairing the 
possible consequences of this unexpected event, the 
fall of Genoa, and to hasten the march of the troops 
upon the Scrivia, were expedited. On the same day. 
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the 9th, he left Jlihin, with hh personal staff; 
head-quarters at Stradella, on the I2th. 

By one of those eBects of chance, often so sin»nlarh' 
coincident, Desaix, nho was destined to aid tin* 

Tictory, and arrest the retreat at Marengo, reached 
Toulon the very day we quitted Paris. The capitu- 
lation of El Arycli, on the 4th Januan’, 1800, had 
enabled him to leave Ef'j-pt. After « tedious voyage, ' 
on hoard a Ragusan vessel, he had been taken bv 
tlie English cniisers, and carried to Admiral Keith’s 
station, at Leghorn. The French General here 
demanded his release, in terms of the capitulation of 
El Arych, and In virtue of the English and Turkish 
passports which he produced. But be was placed in 
quarantine, and treated as a prisoner of war, till 
advice arrived from Engl.snd, ordenng his release. 

In the letter addressed to BoDapartc, giving an aeconnt 
of his adventures, the autograph of which is in my 
possession, ton ards the coiiclusiou, he says ; “ Yes, 
my dear General, 1 wish most ardcntlv to bo engaged; 
but, by preference, against the Englisli. I have svi orn 
an eternal hatred against them: their Insolence and 
bad treatment are ever present to ray wcniorr. 

Whatever rank vou assign me I sliall be satisfied: I 

you know I neither wish nor aspire to the first i 

commands ; I slwll serve, with the same pleasure, as ' 

a private volunteer, or a general ; only, let nio know 
ray destination immediately, that I may not lose an 
inst.ant : a dav not well employed, is a «kiy lost.” On 
recovering his liberty, in eons-equcnrc of cominnnica- 
tions from England, he ^ras raptured n second time i 

by pirates, in crossing to the coast of France, but not | 

detained. Arriving at length, ho wrote to me, from ^ 

Toulon, on the 0th Slay. This letter I received at ] 

Slartigny, and, shen ing it to the Firat Consul, “Ah J 
would no had heard this ot Paris!” said lie, and 
instantly the order nas issued for General Besaiv to 
repair, with all de^^patch to Jiead-quarlers. He joineil 
us at StradclU ou the morning ot the lltli, and was j 
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received M-ith the most cordial frieiulshii), remaining' 
<dosctcd ■\vitl\ the First Consul up'\vards of three 
hovu'Sf. On the morrow, an order of the day published 
to the army the appointment of Desaix to llie com- 
mand of the division of Boudet, ■Nvho had hceu killed 
in a previous engagement. That General Avas inti- 
mately connected Avith, and, Avithout doubt, much 
lamented by, the First Consul; yet, on receiving the 
neAvs of his dcatli, he merelj' said, “ Hoav the devil 
shall 1 replace Boudet?” On expressing to General 
Bonaparte my astonishment at the long conversation 
he had just held Avith Desaix, he replied, “ Yes, I 
have been long Avith him ; but you knoAV that I esteem 
him most highly. Immediately on my return to 
Paris, I make him minister at Avar : he shall ahways 
be second only to myself : I Avould make him prince, 
if I had the poAA-er. I find in him an antique charac- 
ter.” In two days, Desaix Avas no more. He fell at 
the age of thirty-three. 

On the 12th, avc moA’od forAvard from Stradella. 
On the 13th, in concentrating toAvards the Scrivia, 
Ave passed throtigh Montebello, and behold the scene 
of the conflict between Lannes and the Austrians on 
the 9th. The churc-hcs.Avcrc still full of wounded, and 
the traces of death, AA’hich every AA herc presented 
themselves, testified but too clearly Iioav aa'cII this 
bloody victory had been disputed. The combat had 
been terrible. In conA’^ei’sing some days after Avith 
CoUot and me, Lauucs uttered these remarkable words, 
which I might well remember, — " Bones crashed in 
my diAusion like hailstones against windoAvs.” He 
merited the title, (Duke of Montebello,) afterAvards 
boi’ne AAuth so much simplicity, and so much honour. 

On the 13th, the First Consul rested at Torre di 
Gallifolo. In the course of the evening, an officer of 
the staff, sent to reconnoitre whether the Austrians 
had a bridge vipon the Bormida, AAdiile I Avas present, 
reported, in the negatiA'e. This information tranquil- 
lized the Consul, Avho then retired, well satisfied, for 
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the night. But, on the morroiK, when the Austrian 
cannon were heard early in the morning, and learninn> 
that the Austrians had debouched, and wer© engaged 

.. . • I • ■ ! 


to the scene of contest, and t saw him no more till 
six o’clock in the evening. According to instructions, 
I repaired to St Juliano, the rilLoge indicated, as 
already mentioned, in the consular cabinet at Paris, 
as the field destined for the decisive battle, and not 
above two leagues from the spot u’here tlie combat 
actually commenced. About mid-day, I beheld a 
number of wounded, with tbeir escort, passing 
through, and, soon a/ter, a great many fugitives. 
These talked of nothing but retreat, which, it n-as 
said, Bonaparte alone opposed u*i!h firmness. They 
then advised me to quit ct Juliano, where I had jnst 
received a courier tor the Coromander-iD-ehief. In 
retiring, I fell in with the division of Besaix, which, 
in the morning, had been sent off towards S'ovi, to 
watch the road to Genoa, bat bad been countermanded, 
when the engagement began. With this dirision, 
I returned to my former station, struck with the 
numerical weakness of a corps thus in march to 
succour an army alike weak, and now much broken, 
and even dispersed. All regarded the battle as lost ; 
and it was so, in effect: for the First Consul luiving 
asked Pesaix wliat he thought of it, that honest and 
brave general replied, without an^ boasting, " This 



five o’clock, the fate of the day. 

Hardly two hours had ebpsed from the moment of 
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the departure from St Juliano of Desaix’s diAdsion, 
when, most agreeably surprised, I heheld that army 
returning in triumph, which, from morning, had 
caused me the deepest anxiety. Never, in so brief 
space, had fortune shewn herself .under aspects so 
very opposite : at two o’clock, aU wore the desolation 
of defeat, and its unhappiest consequences ; at five, 
victory had returned, faithful to the flag of Areola : 
Italy Avas regained at a single stroke, and the crown 
of France gleamed in prospective. 

While returning to head-quarters with the First 
Consul, about seven in the evening, I Avitnessed his 
sorroAv for Desaix, for whose loss he expressed the 
most lively regret. Afterwards, he said, “ Little 
Kellermann made an excellent charge, and most op- 
portmiel}’^ ; we owe much to him. Observe upon what, 
accidents affairs may depend.” From these few 
words, it is evident, he could appreciate the service 
AA^hich he refused to acknowledge. He Avas unwilling, 
that a result so decisive, should be attributed to any 
other cause than the combinations framed by his OAvn. 
genixis and foresight. That genius, too, had been 
displayed so fully, so greatly, on so many occasions, 
that, less infoi-med respecting his insatiable thiret of 

f lory, I should have felt surprised at a kind of half 
iscontent at the cause of success, in the midst of the 
success itself. It must be acknowledged, that in this 
he resembled neither Jourdan, nor Hoche, nor IGeber, 
nor Moreau, who, on all occasions, shewed themselves 
eager to render justice to the services of those who 
had fought under their standards. On the contrary, 
Avhen Kellermann presented himself at table, where 
the First Consul was seated, surrounded by a number 
of generals and officcr.s, the latter merely said, “ You 
made a pretty good charge, Kellermann and, as if 
in opposition to this coldness, turning immediately 
towards Bessieres, who commanded the horse grena- 
diers of the guard, speaking very loud, he said, 
“ Bessieres, the guards , covered themselves with 
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cloiy,” The real truth, howerer, was, that the guard 
had taken no part in the chaise made by Kellennann, 
who had not been able to assemble more than five 
hundred heavy cavalry. This handful of brave fellows 
cut in two the Aiistrian column, which u’as on the 
point of overwhelming the division of Desaix, and 
made six thousand prisoners. The guard did not 
charge at Jlarengo till late in the afternoon. 

On the morrow, at headwjiiarters, it ivas reported 
that, in the first impulse of feeling, Kellermann, 
hurt by so dry a reception, replied to Bonaparte, — 
“ My pretty good charge lias placed the cromi on 
your licad !” I did not hear this reply, and therefore 
am not sure it u'as made ; hut this 1 can afilrm, that 
such a sentiment was uTitten, and the fact known to 
Bonaparte. The director-general of the post-office, 
M. Delaforrwt, soraotimes transacted business sritli 
the First Consul. Every body knosvs what sort of 
business would engage the ftttcntion of the post- 
mxster-, ’ 

one of • , I . 

covered • \ * I 

read therein, — “ Would you believe it, mj* friend? 
Bonaparte has not made me genemrof division — 
me! ss'ho h.'ivejustplaccd the crown upon his head!” 
The letter, neatly ro-sealed, was forw.irdod to the 
address; but the contents Bonaparte never forgot. 
Hence the small 8h.are of favour enjoyed ever after- 
wards by Kellermann. 

But be this as it may, whether the general did or 


* .* *< —xf no small service, 

■ • ■ We enjoyed our- 

. ' . . ■ ■ , • • ' the precaution of 

<1 . • mt to search for 

provisions iu one of those pious retreats, always 
well furnished, sshich one is extremely fortunate m 
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(Uscovcring while in rampaign. On this occasion, it 
was the convent of Del Jlosco whicli had been ]>nt 
under contrihntion ; and the worthy fathor.s, in just 
recompense for the ample store, of good things and 
capital wines made fortneoming to tlie commandant 
of the heavy cavalry, were presented with a jwotection 
against all other claimants on their hospitality. 

After siipjmr, the First Consul dictated to me the 
bulletin of the battle. The following is an abstract: 
“ After the battle of INIontebcllo, the army moved 
forwards, in order to pass: the Scrivia; the advanced 
guard, on the 24th Pniirial, (13th June,^ defeated the 
enemy, who defended the approaches ot the Borraida, 
and those near Alessandria. ]\Ielas was shut up 
between the Bnrmida and the Po. On the 25th, 
(14th .Tune,) at day-break, the enemy passed the 
Bormida by three bridges; surprised our advanced 
posts; and commenced with the greatest fury the 
ijattle of Marengo. Four times, in the coin-se of the 
conflict, wo were in I’ctreat, and .ns often in advance. 
Upw.nrds of sixty pieces of c.nnnon, on both sides, 
v.-ere taken and retaken during the d.ny. jNIoro than 
tAvclvo charges of cavalry were made, with various 
success. At three o’clock, ten thousand men and 
horse, supported by artillery, charged our right flank, 
in the vast plain of St Juliano, in which were 
stationed the guards, as a redoubt of granite. Cnv.nhy, 
artillery, infantry, nvere directed .against this b.ntta- 
lion ; but in vain. This obstinate resistance kept 
in check the enemy’s left, and our right carried at 
the point of the bayonet the village of C.nstel-Canolo. 
Our left, already disordered, was forced to retreat, 
by an overwhelming charge of cavalry. The enemy 
then advanced along his whole line, pouring in a fire 
of grape from upwards of one hundred pieces of 
c.amion. The roads were covered with fugitives, 
wounded, and ruin. The b.attle seemed lost. The 
enemy advanced nithin musket shot of the village of 
St Juliano, where was drami up the division of 
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Desais, behind vhose columns tlie fugitives rallied. 
The enemy had now committed faults, which pre- 
saged the catastrophe : his nings were too much 
extended. The presence of the First Consul reani- 
mated the confidence of the troops. ‘ 5fy children,* 
said he, * recollect, my custom is to sleep upon the 
field_ of battle !’ Shouts of * Live the Kepublic 1’ 
replied. Desaix charged: in an instant the enemy 
were overthroim. Qeneml Kellermann, irho, ivitli 
a brigad ■'*’ »»» .,i,- 

on our . • • • . ■ ' 

skill, tl ■. • I ■ 

2ack, c , . , 

. Our whole army followed up this movement. The 
enemy’s right was cut off ; consternation spread 
through their ranks; their cavalry, attempting to 
protect the retreat, were dispersed by Bessi^res, nith 
the guard. We have taken fifteen standards, forty 
pieces of cannon, and from six to eight thousan’d 

f uisoners. Of the enemy, more than six thousand 
lave been left on the field. Wo have lost six hun- 
dred killed ; fifteen hundred wounded, among whom 
nre three generals ; and nine hundred prisoners. 
But the loss of Desaix, ivho n*as struck by a ball as 
his dirision commenced tbc clwrge, shuts the heart 
to joy. He died almost imraedmtely, Jiaving only 
time to say to young Lebrun, — * Go, tell the Fir»t 
Conml I die n-ith regret, not haring achieved enough 
to live in the remembrance of no<»tcrity.’ In the 
course of his life, Desaix h.id four liorses killed under 
him, and received three wounds. He had joined head- 
quarters only three (Lays before, and, on the evening 
preceding, had repeatedly 8.iid to his nides-ile-camp. 


amred of his death, the First Consul allowed only 
the single expression to escape,—* Mliy is it not 
permitted me to weep?’” 
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Wlicn thft (loppatoh was finislicd, and wc Avorc left 
alone, I said to the First Consul, “ General, what a 
noble victory is this of to-day ! Yon reniemher Avhnt 
yon said to me of the pleasure with Avhioh yon would 
rensit France, after a grand stroke, in Italy ; yon 
have reason now to he satisfied ?” — “ Yes, Bonr- 
rienne, 1 am satisfied. But Desaix ! — Ah I how 
gloriovis had this daj'been, if at evening I conld have 
embraced him on the field of battle!” I observed 
Bonaparte ready to .shed tears, so dee]) and sincere 
Avas the sorrow caused by this sad event. Of all 
Avhom he ever knew, Desaix was certainly the best 
beloved, the most esteemed, and the most regretted. 

The manner of Desaix’s death has heen dilVercntly 
related; and I need hardly say, that the Avords given 
to him in the fabnlons bulletin jnst quoted, Averc 
imaginary. He did not fall into the arms of his 
aide-de-camp, Lebrun, as stated by the First Consul; 
nor did he utter the line sentiment Avhich I Avrotc to 
his dictation. The following is the exact, or at least 
most correct statement: — Tlic moment of the gene- 
ral’s fall Avas not obseiwcd, nor Avhen the ball Avhich 
terminated his da)’s struck him. He fell Avithont a 
Avoid, at a little distance from Lcfebvrc Desnonettes, 
A sergeant of the ninth brigade of light infantry, 
commanded by Barois, requested from that olliccr 
permission to pick up the general’s capoitc. It was 
pierced in the back. The circumstance leaves a 
doubt, Avhether Desaix had been slain, AA’hile leading 
on the division, by, the aAvkAvardness of his oaa'u sol- 
diers, or by the fire of the enemy, Ai'hile in the act of 
tm’iiing round to encourage his foUoAi'ers. Besides, 
the struggle in AA’hich he met his death Ai'as so brief, 
the disorder so instantaneous, and so sudden, the 
change of foi’tune, that it is by no means surprising the 
circumstances of his de.atli Avere not more positively 
remarked. Savary and Rapp, his aides-de-camp, AA'cre 
received into the personal service of the First Consul, 
on the loss of him AA'liom they Avith truth termed 
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their parent. My intercession, joined to the name 
of Desais, overcame any objection; and they served 
most faithfully their new master, with unrlian^in" 
zeal and devotedness, to the very last hour of his 
political existence. Savary, hoM ever, ivas the greater 
favourite. Raiip had an Alsaciau franlcness which 
little calculated to raise him at court.*' 

, Early on. the raonilng after the battle. Prince 
Lichtenstein, on the part of General Meh-Vs, arrived 
at the head-quarters of the First Consul, trith pro- 

S >sals of negotiation. Tlic conditions did not suit 
onapartc, who declared his willingness to grant 
liberty and the honours of war to the array shut up 
in Alcs?andri<a, wliitber the Austrians had retired after 
the dcfc.at at Marengo; but on the condition, tliat 
Italy and its fortresses should be delivered to JCmnoe. 
The prince requested to confer with his eoinraanilcrj 
he returned again in the evening, and made immeroiw 
observations on the severity of the conditions. “ feir,” 
replied the First Consul, 'n*ith marked impatience, 

“ carry my last rosolrcs to your genera), and return 
quickly; they are irrevocable. Know lliat I aw 
perfectly acquaiutcd «iih your situation : 1 am not a 
soldier of yesterday. You are lloekatled in Alcssia- 
dria ; you have many wounded and sielc ; you are in 
want of provisioiLS and medicines. I occupy your 
rear; you liave lost, in Killed and wounded, your 
choicest soldiers. I might dein,ind more ; my position 
authorizes me; but I moderate my claims out of 
respect for. the gray hairs of your general, n horn I 
honour.” Tins reply " as given « ith great nobleness 
and energy. Tlie prince agreed to all. As I conducted 
him to bis escort, he compKiined that ” These condi- 
tions were V cry li.ard, especKilly the Riirrendcring of 
Genoa.” This latter seemed the more severe, that 
the Emperor of Austria le.'imed by the same post tho 
capture and restitution of the tity. 


S« Append!*, A. 
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How few tlie events, and - how hriof the ])Priod, 
which may sometimes reverse the fate of nations ! 
We quitted I^Iilan on the 13th June; on the 14th, 
had conquered at ^Iaren«;o ; on the 15th, were in 
possession of Italy. A suspension of hostilities he- 
tween the French ami Austrian armies ])rovod the 
immediate result of a simple battle ; and, in virttie of 
a convention, we obtained entrance into all the forti- 
fied places, with the exception of jMantna. As soon 
as the convention was sigfned, Bonaparte dictated to 
me the followin«- note, at Torre di Galifolo : — “ The 
day after the battle of INIarengo, Citizen-Consuls, 
General iNIelas sent to inquire at the outposts, if ho 
might be permitted to send to me, as envo}'. General 
Skal. Daring the day, M-as signed the convention, 
of which a copy is here adjoined. It has been signed 
in the course of the night, by Generals Berthicr and 
I\Iclas. I hope the French people ndll be satisfied 
with their army. — Bonaparte.’* 

We returned to Milan: the appearance of the First 
Consul was everywhere sainted with almost continual 
acclamations. From the first, indeed, we had been 
well received ; but now any little clouds foi’merlj’" 
overcasting the sincere joy and love of a conquered 
people were dissipated. During this second sojourn 
at I\Iil.an, Bonajiartc beheld, for the first time since 
Iris return from Egypt, Massena, -who, having been 
left behind in the command of Alexandria, had thromx 
himself into Genoa, upon returning to Europe in 
consequence of the coin'ention of El Ar 3 ’^ch, The 
First Consul praised him most highly for his admirable 
defence of Genoa, and ap 2 )ointed him successor in the 
command of the Army of Italy. INIoreau being on 
the Rhine, there presented, in fact, none other thaii 
the conqueror of Zurich Avorthy of commanding; 
where, though the grand blow was stiaick, the state 
of atfairs required the presence of an able and expe- 
rienced general. 

While he himself AA’-as thus engaged in reassuring 
VOL. II. II 
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victory and conquest to the arms of France, his bro- 
tliers, aln ays less occupied « ilh her affairs than n itii 
their OM’n, were endea>otirin" to turn his sn.ccc<‘J to 
their own account. Tliey loved money as ranch as 
Bonaparte loved fame. Tlie family of future kinjf?, 
not yet aware of (heir comlo" dignities, hastened to 
make hay while the son shone, not concealing from 
each other their slender chance for futurity, should 
he, through uhom they were any thing, have been 
xtretched, like Desaix, on the plain of Marengo. We 
find that the philosopher Lucien — and the thrn<r is 
curious enough — had caused TeHtums to be chanted, 
in order to produce a sensationon the Stock Exchange 1 

The following.is his letter to Joseph, srith all its 
luxuriancy of exilaroalions and italics r— 

“ I «ond you a courier. I earnestly desire that the 
First Consul advertise me of liis arrival tu enty-foiir 
hours previously, and inform me -- me o»/y-* by u hat 
harrier he u ill enter. Tlie city has decreed the pre- 
paration of triumphal arches. *Hc merits them suffi- 
ciently not to refuse them. 

“ The day before yc^'terday, by my rcfommmrfo/ion, 
a Te Deum was chanted. There were present sixty 
thousand persoms I ^ 


high-priest has decidcil for one or other; I rather 
think he will bilk both for one of Orleans, and your 
friend Auteuilis the soul of all. Tlie non* of Marengo 
ii.xs filled them with eonstemation : nevertheless, on 
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dfnotliin" I B’islietl to know. I hope, at least, to he 
advised of the reply from Vienna — This above all. 
James is ready. The fete of the 14th July shall l)c a 
good one. Here all is tranquil ; peace is expected as 
a thing fixed, and tlie Fii-st Consul in triumph. Your 
family is well, and at Montfoutaine. I embrace as I 
love you. Why do you return with the First Consul ? 
And peace ! — rand Ital)' ! 'flunk of our hist interview !” 
On the margin is to he read, “ Read the letter to the 
Consul, and give it to him, after having scaled it tvith 
care. 

“ Deliver the enclosed, hladame IMurat has never 
lodged in my house. Her husband is a fool, whom 
his "wife would do well to correct by not muting to 
him for a mouth to come. Lucien Bonaparte.” 

After some days passed at Milan, engaged in settling 
the affairs of Italj', the First Consul set out for France, 
by way of Turin. Here he remained some hours, 
chiefly to inspect the citadel, just given up to us, 
in consequence of the capitulation of Alessandria. 
Crossing Mount Cenis, we met Madame Kellermann : 
the Consul stopped his carriage, and offered felicita- 
tions on the brave conduct of her husband at Marengo. 

I shall not attemjit to describe the manifestations of 
joy and admiration with which Bonaparte’s return 
was hailed in France. -At Lyons, the assembled, 
multitude, with continued acclamations, demanded 
to see him ; he appeared at a balcony, and next day 
consented to lay the foundation-stone of new public 
buildings, designed to efface the very remembrance 
of the revolutionary scenes.* Before going out to 
this ceremony he dictated to me the subsequent 
note : — 


* I occupied apartments said to liave been those of Bourrienne, 
at the Hotel des Celestines, and at the window above was the bal- 
cony where the First Consul shewed himself to the Lyonnais. 
“ He ought to have died then !” said my informant. — Translator. 
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" I arrived at Lyons. Citizcn-Consnls, I have 
stopped there in order to lay the first stone of the 
fapaaes of the Place Bellcour, which are to be rebuilt. 
That circumstance alone could have retarded my 
arrival at Paris. But I have not been able to resist 
the ambition of hastening the restoration of that 
square, which I formerly had beheld so beautiful, and 
which is now so hideous. I am given to hope that 
in tu-o years the whole will be completed. I expect 
that before then, the commerce of this city, of which 
all Europe is proud, will have resnmed its prosperity. 
I salute you. Boxapakte.” 

At Dijon, the rejoicing of the inhabitants really 
partook of delirium. I hare seldom seen a sight 
more pleasing or more touching than a procession 
here of young females, of remarkable beauty and 
elegance, u'ho, crowned unth flowers, attended the 
carriage of Bonaparte, recalling the triumphs of the 
Grecian and Bonun conquerors. 

All, however, was not equally agreeable on our 
route. ^Vhca at some distance from Sens, our car* 
riage broke donm, and the first Consul sent a courier 
to inform my mother, that he would remain with her 
till it should be repaired. He dined at my mother’s. 


long bridge which then conducted to Montreau-taut- 
Yonne. The First Consul, on whose right I was 
seated, fell upon me, and received no injury; some- 
thing suspended from the roof, cut my head; hut 
nothing so serious occurred as to cause a stoppage, 


crossing Burgundy, on returning from Marengo. 
" Come, come, a few more such events as this cam- 
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paijrn, and I shall pass to posterity.” — “ It seonis to 
me,” replied I, “ that you have already done enough 
for men to talk lonj^ and cverv n’licro of you.” — “ Ah ! 
•n'ell s.aid ! Enou^li, quotha ? True, I have in two 
years rcdiiced Cairo, Paris, and Milan. Eh ! \vell, njy 
dear fellow, wore I to die to-inorro^v, T shotild pro- 
hablj', ten apes hence, h.avc half a pn;rc in a general 
history.” He was right; in an epitome, a page 
passes in review the conquests of Alexander or 
Cajsar. It is scarcely u'orth ■while to i*avngc the 
world for so petty an affair I 

I am here uinrilling to disjoin two events, united 
in time, though, from their distance in jdace — Italy 
and Egypt — ^^vc necessarily heard of them at different 
dates. On the very day of jMarengo, when a more 
than uncertain victorj* was in some measure assured 
by the death of Desaix, a M-nhomotan fanatic poniarded 
Klcher, and by the blow achieved the deliverance of 
Egypt Thus wore taken from their country, on tiie 
same day, almost u-ithin the same hour, tu’o of the 
most illustrioiLs generals of the French army. 

The house of Elfi Bey, which Bona])arte inhabited 
at Cairo, and subsequently Klcher, his successor in 
the command, had a terrace leading from the .saloon 
to a ruinous cistern, whence a flight of steps conducted 
to the garden on one side, while on the o]>posite lay 
the public square. "Wlicn we were in Egypt, this 
was the favourite promenade of the Commander-in- 
chief, to whom I had often represented the propriety 
of filling iip the cistern, and making it level ■with the 
terrace. My precautions were not adopted, and 
Soleyraan Haleby, the assassin of Klcher, profited by 
the neglect. Hiding himself in the cistern, he stole 
behind the general, and stabbed him mortally in the 
groin. 

This sad news reached Bonaparte some time after 
our return to Paris. Long deprived of information 
from Egypt, he expected despatches with much 
anxiet3\ Wlien a cornier from the East at length 
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arrived, it m as past two o’clock in the morning’. In 
liis cag-cmesa, the First Consol n-ould not >vait to 
a^vaUo any one in order to call rac. He came up 
himscif, and as there were two doors, he knocked 
twice at my secretary’s, who slept in one of the three 
chambers composing my small suite. The secretary 
rose and opened. On seeing a man n ith a taper in 
his hand, a drah coloured greatcoat, and a nig}it»cap 
on his head, the reader may conceive the secretary’s 
surprise. “ MHiore is Bourrienne?” — “ Good God! 
General, is it you?” — “ MTjere is Boiirrienne ?” 
The secretary, still in his shirt, then shewed my 
door to the First Consul ; u ho, after expressing his 
regret for having disturbed him, ramc into my room. 
I dressed in haste, and sve descended, haviug rung 
several times before sve could gam admission; for 
tlie housekeeper, though not asleep, was afraid to 
open, apprehensive of robbers from the comings and 
g:oings she had heard. At length we were admitted, 
and the First Consul laid upon the table the toIu- 

• ’ • * ,’ t — j 


ill his whole manner the greatest uneasiness ; ' an 
expression iihkli silently hut eloquently spoke his 
fears, “ Egj-pt is lost!” 

I stop not to rebut here the atrocious calumnies 
•which have been published respecting Kleber’s death. 
■By that uiilooked for event, Bonaparte most 
deeply affected. The knowledge ubich he had of 
Kleber’s capacity; tbecommdnd of the army confided 
to his talents; the succonre irhich by every means 
he essayed to send him, repel not only the horrible * 
suspicion of tbc slightest participation in that crime, ' 

' . ■’ ii — * * 1 A „ ;{], pleasure. 

Doubtless 

■ • Kleber an 

a^•ersion as obvious, as tbe friendship betueen the 
former and Desaix n as apparent. The fame of Kleber 
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annoyed him ; he had the meahness to he somewhat 
jealous; of his ropntalion; he knew also the manner 
in which Kleher spoke of his plans, — for the latter 
look no care to conceal his sentiments. During' the 
long and bloody siege of Acre, he wojild say to me, — 
" Yonr little sconndrel, Donaparte, who is not taller 
than my hoot, will enslave Prance. See what a 
cursed expedition he has led ns into!” I give it 
not for certain that such remarks, often repeated to 
others, were reported to Bona]>arle, hnt there were 
those who sought advancement by informing, and 
would not spare Kleher. A frank repiihlican, lie had 
divined and feared tlie projects of Bonajiartc against 
lihorty. But with all this — and a fanlt-iindcr by 
disposition — tis a soldier, duty was ever panimonnt. 
lie gnimhled, swore, stormed — hnt marclied bravelv 
amid the hottest tire. He was eonrage personilicd. 
One day, while in the trenches :it Acre, standing 
upright, and, by his great height, exposed to every 
shot^ Bonajiarfe cried out, “ Stooj) now, can’t yon, 

Kleher ! ” — “ Eh ! ” was the surly reply, “ d your 

hit of a ditch, it is not knee deep.” He never 
regarded the Egyptian expedition with a favourable 
eye, looking upon it as too expensive, and as useless to 
France. In short, cold, discriminating, and reflecting, 
Kleher judged Bonaparte without enthusiasm, — a 
rare thing in those days, — and consequently pardoned 
not a single fault. On the other hand, Bonaparte, 
ever animated by the desire of retaining Egypt, whose 
preservation alone could justify its conquest, allowed 
Kleher to talk, for Kleher acted. He know that duty, 
and the virtues of the soldier, would ahvays jirove 
too powerful for personal prejudice or opposition. 
Thus, the death of his lieutenant, far from au'akcning 
the least feeling of satisfaction, alllictcd him the more, 
that it destroyed almost entirely the hope of pre- 
serving to France an acquisition so dearly purchased, 
and wliich U'as his own work.* 

* Sec Appendix, B. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ANECDOTES —RESULTS OF TOE BATTLE OF JURENCO — 
ATTEMPTS TO ASSASSINATE BONAPARTE — PUNISH- 
MENT OF THE CONSPIRATORS — SEVERITIES TOWARDS 
THE JACOBINS. 

On his return to Paris from Marenjo, Bonaparte 
was received with <rreater ecthusiasm than ever, hlen 
looked on in astonislimeot at the ra|>idit/ with Rliich, 


with h.ngijna and Austria, great uiiucuiiies arube. 
Of these hereafter : at present, a feiv mere private 
occurrences may bo noticed. 

Among the immense number of letters received 
at this time, I have preserved some, and among 
these, one from an emigrant then resident in Jersey, 
General Beaumanoir. It contains details connect^ 
with the Bonapartean family, and appears to me very 
interesting : — 

"Jersey, I2tA July, 1800. — I consider. General,' 
that on your return I may, without impropriety, 
interrupt yoiur dailjy occupations, to recall to your 


address to yon. You will recollect. General, that nhen 
your late father U’as obliged to go to Autun, in order 
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to remove your brothel's from the college there, and 
Avhence he Avent to sec you at Brieune, he found 
himself at a loss for ready money ; he asked me for 
tAventy-five louis, 21, 6s. 8d.) Avhich I lent him AA'ith 
pleasure. After his retui'n, he had not found it con- 
venient to repa)’^ the sum, and Avlien I left Ajaccio, 
your mother oftered to sell some plate in order to pay 
me. Thistl Avould not permit, requesting her to take 
her OAvn time, and left the acknowledgment of your 
father AAdth M. Souirez, to he discharged Aidien conA’C- 
nient. I suppose Madame had not found a favourable 
opportunity of accomplishing her Avish in this respect, 
Avhen the llevolution broke out. You AA'ill think it 
singular, General, that for so small an aifair I should 
noAA’’ intmde upon your engagements ; but my situation 
is so unfortunate, that this little sum is an object. 
Expatriated, exiled from my country, forced to seek 
refuge in this island, AA'herc my abode is odious to me, 
and so expensive, that it will prove a relief if you can 
let me have the sum, small as it is, and AA'hich would 
formerly have been a matter of indifference. This 
you may believe. General, Avhen yoxi think of one at 
the age of eighty, AA'ho, after sixty years spent in the 
service of his countr)>-, has been obliged to flee, sub- 
sisting on the slender proA'ision granted by goA'crmnent 
to French emigrants,^ — I say emigrants, for I was 
obliged to become one ; I had not the least idea of 
such a step, but I had, it seems, committed a great 
crime — I Avas the oldest general of the canton, and a 
Grand Cross of St Louis. My house at Caen was 
attacked by a band of rufiBans, and I had just time to 
escape by a back door, with nothing save Avhat Avas 
on my person. In this state I came to Paris. I Avas 
told there remained no other resource than to leave 
the country; yet I never had dispute or discussion 
with a human being, but lived in retirement. Thus, 
General, my property and moveables Avere abandoned 
“to the mercy of AA'hat was called the state. The state 
has profited to the full, for it has left me Avithout 
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wherein to lay my head. I do not ask, therefore, to 
rctuni, for I ha\ c nowhere to go ; besides, I hare here 
a brother still more aged than myself, who, though in 
had health, and in second infancy, rras banished also, 
and ivhom I would not leave for any consideration. 
I am resigiicd to my unhappy lot ; my only and great 
grief is, that not only hare I myself been ill treated, 
but, contrary to law, this has influenced the situation 
of relatives, ivhom I love and respect. I liave a step- 
mother eighty years of age, who has been refused her 
legal claim upon my properly, u hich indeed I enjoyed 
tmly in reversion. All this, if things do not change, 
will cause me to die a bankrupt: the very thought 
brcalis my heart.— I confess. General, I am little 
acquainted with the new style, but, according to the 
old, am your humble servant, 

“ DtiROSCL Beaumanoih,” 

I make no remarks upon the irregularity of style 
in this letter, or its grammatical slips, formerly not 
considered as derogatory in a loyal gentleman. \Vhen 
I had read it to the First Consul, “ Bourrienne,’* said 
he, ivitU solemnitj’, “ that is sacred { lose not a minute. 
The good old man ! Send ten times the sum. 'Write 
to General Durosel that I will take core of him. I will 
that he be immedi.'itely erased from the listof emigrants. 
^Vhat evils have lieen wTought by these ruffians of 
the Convention I I see plainly I never can repair all.” 
In speaking thus, Bonaparte betrayed unwonted 
emotion, and, in the course of the same evening, 
inquired if his orders were executed. They had been 
expedited instantly ; the death of M. de Frotte had 
read me too cruel a lesson ever to be neglected. 

The reader lias already perceived my inattention to 
studied transitions : I pa.ss now to a little domestic 
incident. The First Consul received visits and gave 
audiences in the grand saloon adjoining the state bed- 
chamber, uhich adjoined to our cabinet. When 
wantingany thing, oruishiogtospeak u-ith anyone. 
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lie pulled aliell, ivliicli was ansu'cred by the attendant 
in waititi"', attached to this particular station. He 
was a faithful and intelligent servant, named Landoire, 
who, on such occasions, had to pass through the 
cabinet and hed-chamher to I'cceive his orders. To 
me the First Consul usually applied for any ]iaper, 
date, name, or information. Impatient, probably, of 
the delay caused by so many goings and comings, he 
took it into his head one day, without saying any 
thing on the subject, to order a bell for the cabinet, 
which should be hung directly above my table, Hext 
morning, on entering the cabinet, I perceived, in room 
of mj’’ oum table, a ladder with a workman a-top : — 
“ "VVliat arc you about there ?” — “ Hanging a bell, sir.” 
— “ Landoire, who gave that order?” — “ The First 
Consul.” — “Come domi, (to the bell-hanger,) or 
I shall overturn your ladder,” He descended, and 
removed the steps. Immediately after, I ivent as 
usual to awake the First Consul, and read the journals 
to him. " General,” said I, having wished him good 
morning, “ I found just now in your cabinet one at 
work hanging a bell : 1 am informed you gave the 
order. Convinced there must liave been some mis- 
understanding, and that your directions had been 
misinterpreted, I dismissed the workman. It certainly 
could not be for you that the bell was required ; I do 
not expect it was intended for me ; for whom then ?” 
— “What a blockhead that valet is! Yesterday I 
was with Cambaceres ; I wanted you : the attendant 
came not whenT rang. Imagining something wi’ongj 
I gave orders to have the udre examined, and as it 
traverses my cabinet, doubtless the workman had to 
be there : this is the whole affair.” I feigned satis- 
faction udth this explanation, of which, however, I 
was not the dupe ; and he persisted no farther in the 
attempt. 

The people rarely feel an actual interest in public 
events ; they behold them pass in review with cold 
indifference, and take part in the fetes proclaimed 
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by gfOTcrnmcnt, as spectacles which it is not even 
attempted to refer to their causes. Such was notthe 
case on the fcstiral of Marengo; the joy was universal, 
perrading all ranks, and sincere as general. “ Bour- 
rienne,” said the First Consul, “ hear you these still 
continued acclamations? the sound is to me sweet as 
*’■ _ ■ • '' •' ‘ , how proud I am 

• ** , the Consul had 

oi^nized a new government for Piedmont, in which 
he took care to include those only who had shewn 
themselves partizans of France. He entertained a 
strong desire permanently to unite to France a rich 
and fertile province, of which a portion had been 

P ossessed by Louis XIV,— the only monarch whom 
lonapartc really admired. “ If Louis XIV,” he would 
say, “had not been a king, he would have been a 
great man : but be knew not mankind ; he could not 
know them: and then, he n*a3 never unfortunate!” 




ordinary of the French Government. On this occasion, 
I rcm.irked, and am now very happy in pointing out, 
a secret movement ou (he part of Bonaparte towards 
overturning the republic. Having writteu a scroll of 
General Dupont’s nomination, I bad mechanically put 
“ Minister extraordinary of the French repuhltc*' 
No, no 1” said the First Consul, on reading this,— 
** 710 republic ; insert ^oremment.” 

At Paris the First Consul took pleasure in declaring 
his presence by evident proofs of his incredible acti- 
vity ; thus, on the second day after his arrival from 
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Italy, he affected to promulgate a great mtmber of 
decrees. , Subsequently, be decerned mibtary honours : 
Kellermann be named general of division, u-bich, in 
aU justice, ought to have been done on the field of 
battle. On the .sabres of honour awarded at the 
same time was engraven this inscription, flattering to 
himself : — “Battle of Marengo, First Consul com- 
manding in person ; presented by the government of 
the republic to General Lannes.” Four similar 
sabres were presented to Generals Victor, Watrin, 
Gardanne, , and Murat. A great number of sn'ords, 
inferior in value, were distributed to other officers ; 
as also fusils, and badges of honour, to the privates 
and drummers of such regiments as had distinguished 
themselves at Marengo and in the Army of the Rhine ; 
for Bonaparte was too politic not to include, among 
those deserving national rewards, the officers and 
soldiers who then fought under the orders of Moreau; 
A medal was even struck commemora'tive of the 
enti’ance of the same army into Munich. But it is 
worthy of remark, that, amid all the official fables and 
exaggerations published on the short Italian campaign, 
afalse modesty Avas throAvn over the Avhole by retaining 
the name of the Army of Reserve. Through means of 
this artful precaution, the honour of the constitution, 
and of the First Consul, Avas saved in appearance : he 
had not violated its acts ; if he had made war, it Avas 
only by accident, with a body of reserve. Yet had he 
saluted this said army of reserve as the grand army, 
and his own bulletins AA'itnessed against him. Truly 
1 never could comprehend how, with ideas so grand> 
often so noble, Bonaparte could descend to such con- 
temptible and shallow frauds. Strangers, and even 
his own prisoners, were the objects of his calculating- 
attentions. I recollect his saying one evening about 
this time, — “ Bourrienne, Avrite to the minister of AA'ar 
tp choose from the manufactory at Versailles, a pair 
of. the finest pistols, and send them in my name to 
General Zach. He dined AAuth me the other day, and 
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very mucli praised our manufactory of arras; I wish 
him to hare a specimen, and besides, this can be pro- 
ductive of nothin" hut "oo<L People will talk of the 
<‘ircnmstanre, and perhaps it may find echoes at 
Vienna: Write.” 

The i4th July had been appointed as a festival in 
honour of the republic, and upon this day, Lucien, 
minister of the interior, b.id made preparations for 
solemnizin" the victory of Marengo. Certainly, since 
the establishment of the republic, France had never 
beheld the future through a vista pf brighter hope^. 

On that day, in the Temple of hlars, Lucien pro- 
nounced a discourse upon the promising situation of 

r- . « .1 t -I 1. p • Arj, 


the distribution of five medals, to as many veterans, 
declared by their companions most deservin" of this 
distinction, the First Consul spoke os fouon’s:— 
“ The colours, non* presented to the eoTcminent, 
before the people of this roight;^ capital, bear witness 
to the genius of gcuerals-in-cbief oloreau, Massena, 
and Bertbicr ; to the military talents of the generals, 
their lieutenants; and to the bravery of the French 


tUirus, tut* iruus oi new iit-iuiie-t. 

After this address of the First Consul, the vaulted 
roofs of the Temple resounded to the notes of Mehul’s 
military hjTnn. But, of all the occurrences of the day, 
the most striking was the arrival of the consular 
guard, returning irom Marengo. I was at a window 
of the Military College when this body of brave men 
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arrived on the ground j and never shall I forget the 
electric movement, so to speak, of enthusiastic feeling 
called forth by their appearance. These soldiers de- 
filed hefoi’e the First Consul, not in tine uniforms, as 
if on parade. Hurried from the field of battle, on the 
morning after the contest, they had traversed Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont, iSIount Cenis, Savoy, and France, 

' in the space of tn'cntj'-ninc daj's. They presented 
themselves, morn donm mith the fatigues of a long 
march, bronzed by the sun of an Italian June, and 
mith arms battered, and accoutrements torn in the 
murderous conflict. — Reader! mould you form an 
idea of this ? Look at the gi'cuadicr in Gerard’s 
picture of the battle of Austerlitz. 

The First Consul, in stating that the French people 
looked for peace, could not think that the moderate 
conditions, proposed after victory, mould not he 
accepted by Austi-ia. In this hope, to ndiich every 
thing seemed to conspire, the deputies of the depart- 
ments had been convoked for the fii-st time since the 
commencement of the consular government. This 
meeting had been fixed for the 1st Vendemiaire, an 
epoch already designated in the Consul’s speech, and 
at this precise date farther remarkable, as ending the 
old and beginning a nem century, (23d September, 
1800.'-) To tins and similar festivities, homever, it 
ap 2 )eared as if jicace mere not destined to add the 
expected gladness. The armistice concluded after 
the battle of Marengo, at first broken, and subse- 
quently renewed, had continued to be observed for 
some time between the French and impez-ial armies ; 
but Austria, engaged by a subsidy of tmo millions 
sterling, refused to treat definitely, unless conjointly 
mith England. She never lost hope of recom- 
mencing a more fortunate contest. The court of - 
Vienna refused to ratify the preliminaries signed by 

* The reader will recollect that the republican year began at 
the autumnal equinox. 
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SL do St JuIIcn, at Paris? and Duroc, corami«sioncd 
to present them for the Emperor’s ratification, was 
not permitted to pass the Austrian adranced posts. 


said he to me, '* in order to organize the interior, 
(he did not say to mature my plans for seizin^ the 
supreme power,) and the French people cherish the 
same desire. Austria, a second time beaten, is oSered 
the same terms as she acc^ted at Campo-Formio. 
\\Tiat would she more? My demands might have 
been higher j but tranquillity is necessary. I svill 
not, however, be trifled with— I must be decided.” 
On this, Moreau received orders to break the armistice 
and declare hostilities, unless the bridges of the Rhine 
and tho Danube,— that is, the touDS of PJiilJpsburg, 
Ulm, and Ingoldstadt,— were delivered up to tbp 
French. The Austrian cabinet then acquiesced so 
far; and on the very day which he had purposely 
^pointed in his ultimatum, 23d September, the First 
Consul was informed of the occupation of these three 
places. 

Before speaking of a circumstance connected with 
the date at whicli we are now arrived, — namely, the 
conspiracy of Ceracchi and others, I deem myself 


placed me in the greatest peril, were those of the 
sculptor Ceracchi, and of the fanatic at Schcenbrunn.” 


conspiracy was a shadow, but to give it a body served 
a purpose." There was then upon the tonn, one 
named Harrel, formerly a colonel in the army. He 
was in mint, and consequently discontented. Harrel 
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united himself to Ceracchi,* Arena, Topiuo-Lcbrnn, 
and Domerville. From different motives, all tliese 
individuals ■were violently exasperated against the 
Fii-st Consul ; and, concerting together hoiv to talce 
him off, fixed for the da}*^ of assassination the 10th 
October, at the opera. Tluis far Bonaj):u-tc’s life 
might have been in danger. But ivliat follows? 
On the 20th September, 1800, Harrcl came to 
inquire for me at the Tuilerics. Hei’c he unA-ciled 
the u'hole, engaging to betray his accomplices in the 
very act, and asked money, as he said, to nourish 
the plot, and bring it to maturit 3 \ I could make 
only geueral observations to Hairel, but, vnthout 
assuming' too serious responsibility, dared not dis- 
miss lum, before infonning the First Consul of this 
singular confession ;■ and he ordered mo to give 
the money to Harrol, but forbade any intimation 
to Fouchd, to Avhom he Avished to ])rove his oaa'u 
superiority in police. Harrcl came almost every 
night at eleven, to give me an account of the 
proceedings. But time ju'essed. The First Consul 
became impatient. At last, Harrcl came to state, that 
they only Avanted money to purchase arms. It Avas 
given. But next night, he returned to say, that the 
armourers had refused to sell AvithoAit an order. 
Fouche AA^as then informed of the aa IioIo, and gave 
the order, as I had not the poAA'cr. The day having 
arrived, the Consuls, after transacting business, entered 
the cabinet of their chief colleague, aa'Iio asked, in 
my heai'ing, -if they thought he should go to the 
opera. They advised in the affiimatiA’^e, as there 
could be no danger, all precautions being taken, Avhile 
it Avould be of adAuntage to prove the nullity of all 
such attempts. After dinner, Bonaparte threAV a 
great-coat over his little green uniform, and got into 

* Ceracclii liad sculptured the bust of the First Clonsul at 
Milan. He Avas young, but already much distinguished in his 
art. See “ Lifi of Canova," by the Translator of this AA'ork. 
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his carriage, accompanied by Duroo and myself. He 
arrived, and entered his box, nithout intemiption. 
In about half an hour, keeping Duroc alone with 
himself, he desired me to go into the corridor, and 
observe what passed. Scarcely had I left the box, 
when, heari!i" a great noise, I learned that a number 
of persons had been arrested. I returned to inform 
the First Consul, and n-o drove instantly back to the 
Tuileries. Harrel was replaced on the army list, and 
named commandant of Vincennes, a circumstance to 
which I shall have to refer hereafter under details of 
most melancholy interest. 

As to the conspiracj’itself, it is evident that the actors 
therein wished to take the life of the Firat Consul; 
hnt it is no less clear, that their machinations, being 
every one of them kooim through an accomplice, 
could readily have been suppressed. In fact Carbon* 
neau, one of those condemned, while he made frank 
confession of the part he bad acted in these extrava* 
gant conceptions, declared also, that they had assumed 
consistency only through the countenance of the 
agents of the police, ever eager to evince their zeal 
by some fresh discovery to their employers. 

Although three months elapsed between these 
sratclied machinations, which might easily have been 
prevented altogether, and the horrible plot of the 
8d Nivose, it may be proper here to consider these 
two events in succession. The plots, also, had no 
farther resemblance than in their object. Hie former 
conspirators belonged to the revoliitiona^ faction, 
and, as if to establish a similitude between lionaparte 
and Gesar, had prepared those who were nulling to • 
act the part of Brutus. The second, I say it uith 
profound grief, u'cre of the royalist party ; and, in 
order to murder the First Consul, these men felt no 
restraint from the fear of hurling to destruction a 
great number of their fellow-citizens. On this account, 
it is impossible for an author siho cherishes senti- 
ments of self-respect, whoever may have been the 
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abettors of sucli an act, to avoid stigmatizing tins as 
one of the most atrocious crimes committed since 
there v'cre miscreants in the world. Here, more than 
ever, do I feel how much it may sometimes cost, to 
render homage to truth ; hut when truth commands, 
who would refuse to obey ? 

Ou the 3d Nivoso, the Consul had appointed to he 
present at the first representation of Haydn’s magnifi- 
cent oratorio of the Creation. On leaving the cabinet 
for dinner — for I did not dine with him on that 
day^ — he said, “ BomTienne, yoii know I go to the 
opera to-night. You may go too j hut I cannot set 
you down, as I take Lannes, Berthicr, and Lauristoii 
■nuth me.” Much pleased ■with this aiTangement, I 
set out before, and was in the house -when the First 
Consul arrived. On entering his box, as usual, he 
took the front seat; and, as all eyes were fixed 
upon him, ho affected the greatest calm. Lauriston, 
on seeing me, came in all li.aste to the box, and in- 
formed me what had happened, — “The First Consul 
has narrowly escaped .assassination in the Rue St 
Nicaise,* by the exploding of a barrel of gunpowder, 
wdiich broke the glasses of the carriage. He escaped,” 
added Lauriston, " by not more than ton seconds. 
When the coachman, on turning Rue St Honore, 
pulled up to receive orders, Bonaparte merely said, 
‘ To the opera.’ ” On hearing this, I returned imme- 
diately to the pjilace, -well assured the First Consul 
would soon require me. He was not long in retiring; 
and, as the explosion had been heard over all Pans, 
the grand saloon was thronged in an instant with a 
crowd of functionaries, wdio came to observe the eye 
of the master, that they might Icnow how to think.. 

A narrow street, or rather lane, leading from the Tuileries 
to the Rue St Honore, but which is scarcely now to be traced 
in Paris, the explosion producing at least this good effect, that 
the consular government purchased the damaged houses, and 
thence began the chief improvements in the French capital. — 
Translator. 
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Nor did he keep them lonjj in suspense. “ This is 
the work of the Jaeoliins!” cried he, uith a loud 
voice ; “ it is hy the Jacobins this attempt to assassi- 
nate me has been made. Neither nobles, nor priests, 
nor Chouans, are implicated here. Since we cannot 
dlinin, we must crush them. France must be purged 
of such dis justin" filth. No pity for such miscreants ! ” 
It would require to have beheld the animated counte- 
nance of Bonaparte— his gestures, always few, hut 
expressive — to have heard the sound of his voice- 
before an idea can be formed of the bitterness with 
which he pronounced these words. In vain some of 
the counsellors of state, and especially Fouche, repre- 
sented, that there existed no proof against any one; 
Bonaparte repeated, with increased vehemence, what 
he had already said regarding the Jacobins; and if 
the proverb be true, that the wealthy get the reputa- 
tion of greater store than they actually possess, the 
First Consul was excusable in attributing to the 
Jacobins one crime more. 

Foueb^ had many enemies. It was not surprising, 
then, that several of those at the bead of admini- 
stration, sought to widen the ditference of opinion 
between him and the Hrst Consul. The minister of 
police, like the rose in the fable, bent, but only to 
elude tbe tempest. Tlie ablest comedian could not 
give to the life his attitude of serenity during Bona- 
parte’s hursts of rage — bis evasions of direct reply 
—his patience of accusation — his negative silence — 
and, above all, his half revelations. I saw cleiirly he 
did not believe the Jacobins culpable. I stated the 
same opinion privately to the Consul ; but nothing 
could undeceive him. “ Fouebe,” was his reply, 

“ has reasons for being silent. He knows lion' to 
manage, for lie seeks to screen his onn partizans, a 
mass of men, practised in blood and crime ! Was he 
not one of their leaders ? Do I not know how he 
acted at Lyons, and on the Loire ? "IVell, Lyons and 
the Loire furnish me with the key to Fouche’s con- 
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duct.” This is the exact truth. I oppose it to a 
thousand fictions, of -ndiich this event has been the 
subject. These arc mere inventions. The First 
Consul Tuercl}’’ said aftern-ards to Fouchc, " I do not 
confide in j’^our police. I make my ovn police, and 
n*ake till tu'O in the mornin<j.” This n'as true only 
in rare instances. 

On the morrou', it rained felicitations. The 2)rcfect 
of the Seine had assembled the twelve mayors of 
Paris, and attended the consular audience at their 
head. To these worthies, Bonaparte adth'essed himself 
thus : — “ So long as a handful of brigands attacked 
me directly, I left the law to punish ; but since, by a 
crime ■u'ithout example, they have endangered the 
population of the capital, chastisement shall be as 
prompt as it is exemplar}'. We must transport some 
hundred of UTetches, who have calumniated liberty, 
by committing crimes under that name, and thus 
take from them the possibility of committing new 
ones.” The council of state several times assembled. 
The First Consul’s opinion being known, every one 
strove to confirm it. Even Fouche, making his con- 
viction yield to the delicacy of his ministerial position, 
addressed to the Consul a report, ndiich conceded 
largely to the consular utU. The public journals 
played their part, by filling columns u'ith revolutionary 
remembrances against those 'who were now to suffer 
from a retrospective enactment. Upwards of one 
hundred individuals were sentenced to transportation, 
and the senate took its date from inexhaustible com- 
pliance, on this occasion, Avith the desires of the First 
Consul. . This list Avas filled up from those AA'hom 
it pleased their accusers to qualify as Jabobins. I 
was fortunate enough to obtain the erasure of some, 
who may, perchance, be among my readers. I name 
only M. Tissot,*^ and who, in turn, Avas not ungrateful, 

* Author of an elegant work, entitled, “ Studies on Virgil, ” 
Translator. 
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wliCn my day of political influence Lad passed amiy. 
In nritinfr this, I tremble to think, that men were 
struck at hazard, strangers to the crime with which 
they n’cre branded, without proof, nay, without 
inquiry. A simple act of the' Consul’s, 4th January, 
1801, confirmed on the morrow by decree of the 
senate, sufficed to banish beyond the territory of the 
republic, and to place under especial surveillance, one 
hundred and thirty individuals, of whom nine were 
merely designated Septembri$er$ ! Such, too, had 
been the odium ercited a<^inst these men, as actors 
or contrivers in the plot of the “ infernal machine,” 
that they narronly escaped being massacred by the 

n ulaco at Nantes, on their way for embarkation, 
were only saved bv the vigorous interference of 
the armed force. “ If,’’ said Bonaparte, at one of the 
r!»i.v~r «<• ♦!'« u uroofs, wc must 

• •. The event is 


now transport 
n^, on leaving 


like the thunderbolt; to shed blood; to shoot as 
many of the guilty as the explosion bad made victims, 
—from fifteen to twenty; transport tn'o hundred; 
and purge the republic of such miscreants.” In all 
this, the tyrant was so evident, that, in its decree, 
the senate did not once mention the attempt of the 
3d Nivose ; but it did not the less declare the act of 
the Consul’s to he a measure for the preservation of 
the constitution. Thishy way of blind. If, under the 

,1 • .. .i-T 1 "it . T^_* ..1 filj 


liatrea ot such lueu. 
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had sworn (o maintain and to defend, hut which, 
nevertheless, lie laboured incessantly to overturn. 
These were the true motives of his resentment. It 
was thus his ou'n injustice had, in his eyes, rendered 
culpable those who refused to wink at that injustice. 
This was the cause why he shewed more suspicion of 
those Avhomhc termed Jacobins, than of the Iloyalists. 
But I e.xtenuatc, while 1 point out, the errors of 
Bonaparte. Any other in his situation would have 
done the same, and iierhaps more. Already truth 
reached him with difficulty. He u’as surrounded by 
men avIio uttered, not what they themselves thought, 
hut what they divined were his thoughts.* Only 
in so far did he admire the u'isdom of his counsel- 
lors? and Fouchc, to maintain himself in favour, was 
forced to give up to him one hundred and thirty 
proscribed, chosen from among his onm most intimate 
associates. 

But this minister, induced thus to act, though not 
convinced, was never deceived in the true authors 
of the attempt of the 3d Nivosc. With his usual 
sagacit}'^, therefore, he put in motion the ivhole 
machinery of the police. For some time his efforts 
■were fruitless. At last,, on Saturday, 31st January, 
1801, that is, six weeks subsequently, about two hours 
after our own ari-ival at Malraaison, ive beheld Fouche 
alight, and found that lie brought irrefragable proofs 
of the soundness of his first opinion. There was no 
longer, room for doubt ; Bonaparte saw, clear as 
noon-day, that the attempt of the 3d Nivose had 
been a plot hatched among the partizans of royalty. 
But, as the act of proscription had gone forth against 
those whom he termed Jacobins in the mass, there 
was no receding. Thus the final result of this affair 
was, that the innocent and the guilty suffered together; 

* This can be no excuse, but is rather a heavier condemnation. 
Who placed him in that situation? — His oivn passions and Iris 
own impatience of truth. — Translator. 
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but mtb tins fliffcrencc, tlmt tlie latter iverc at least 
tried preTiously. When the former •n’ere so pre* 
cipitatclj* coDdemned, Fouche had been unable to 
substantiate their innocence ; their arbitrary con- 
demnation is, therefore, not to be imputed to him. 
Enough of criminal associations attach tobij* memory; 
let it be cleared of this crime. I eren venture to 
assime the reader, that he opposed courageously the 
first hurst of tluj Consul’s anger, and arrested his 
arm nhen uplifted to strike. He never came to 
tlic Tuilerics n ithoiit asserting to roe the innocence 
of those first condemned. He did not, indeed, dare 
to hold this language \»ith the First Consul; but I 
frequently repeated the presumptions of the minister 
of police. As proofs, bon'ever, vere ^'anting, I 
Tvas ansiYcred nith a triuropl\ant air,— “ Ah, Sab 1 
Fouche 1 He is aln-ays harping on that string; he 
halts on that foot. As to (he rest, n hat sigoifies it* 
to me ’—for the present I have got rid of them. If 
the guilty he found among the rojubsts, they shall 
he seized nest.” \Vhen the real criminals nere at 

t .1 1* » *1... I .C 


were executed, p.iying with their heads the price of 
an infamous crime. In this manner, the First Consul 
got rid of them too- Thus all his ndshes u ere accom- 
plished. He had bis part, and justice had hers. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HISTORY OF A PAMPHLET BOURRIENNE OUTWITTED 

JOSEPH A SPY THE SECRETARY’S REVENGE 

TREATY OF LUNEVILLE JOSEPH’S UNFORTUNATE 

STOCKJOBBING POLITICS AND GOOD EATING 

THE DRAMA DEATH OF THE CZAR PAUL KING OF 

ETRURIA — CONCORDAT — RELIGION IN FRANCE, IN 
TilE CONSULAR COURT OF THE FIRST CONSUL — 
BOURRIENNE A COUNSELLOR OF STATE. 

I HAVE often had occasion to remark the innume- 
rable means employed by Bonaparte to andve at sole 
power, and to prepare the public mind for so gp’cat a 
change. He held it as a maxim — of which, indeed, 
the events of this life prove the truth — that, such 
preparation accomplished, by the people becoming' 
accustomed to a report, all energy is taken from 
opposition, at the momeftt when any plan comes to 
be actually executed. The following is a cimous 
histoiy of a pamphlet, lanched into the w'orld as a 
tentative upon hereditary power; — In December, 
1800 , while Fouchc was in pursuit of the real con- 
trivers of the plot just described, appeared a pam- 
phlet, entitled “ Parallel hctivcen CcEsai\ Cromwell, 
and Bonaparte.” He ivas absent when I received 
and read this production, which openly preached 
hereditary monarchy. I had no information respect- 
ing the -publication, but speedily found it had been 
issued Vvith lavish prodigality from the office of the 
home department. Scarcely had I laid it on his 
table, when he entered, and, seeming to run it over, 
asked, “ Have you read this ?” — " Yes, General.” — 
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“ Well ! u liat think you of it?’*— “ That jiamphlet. 
General, is of a nature to do much harm in public 
opinion: it appears to me ill-timed, for it rereals 
your desiffng prematurely.*’ The First Consul seized 
and threw the tract on the "round, as ho had the 
habit of doin" udth all the absurdities of the day, 
after runnin^f' rapidly throug-h them. I was not the 
only one srho judged thus ; for next day arrived 
copies from the prefects nearest Paris, with com- 

E laints of the mischievous efiects it was producing, 
remember one of these represenfations stated, that 


Paris?”—" General,’* replied the minister, with a 
coolness imperturbable and slightly sardonic, " all 
pronounce it to be extremely dangerous.”—" Eh, 
'svell! why then have you allowed it to appear?— 
It is an insult.”—" General, some delicacy was to be 
observed in regard to the author.”—" Delicacy! 
what mean you 7 Vou ought to have clapped him 
into the Temple.” — " But, General, your brother 


interior.” — “ It is all one to roe I Then, it was your 
duty, as minister of police, to have arrested Lncicn, 
and incarcerated him in the Temple, Blockhead that 
he is I he coutriv< ■' 

these words, the * • . ' 

door after him wi • * 

the Temple!” exciaimca Fouene, wiio, iiuiu luv 
half smile on his lips during Bonaparte’s oTath, I 
dearly perceived had something in reserve; “that 
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would be difficult indeed ! Do you know,” continued 
he, turning’ to me, “ that, alarmed at the effect which 
the ‘ Parallel^ was calculated to produce, on getting 
notice of it, I hastened immediately to Lucien, to 
make him aware of his imprudence. Upon this, in 
place of answering, he set about rummaging in a 
drawer, whence he drew forth a manuscript, and 
shewed it to me : And what think you I saw there ? — 
(Corrections and annotations in the hand-writing of 
the First Consul !” 

Lucien, infoimed of the First Consul’s displeasure, 
came also to the Tuileries, reproaching his brother 
with haying placed him in advance, and afterwards 
abandoning him. “ It is your onm fault,” said the 
First Consul ; “ you have permitted yourself to be 
entrapped. Well! so much the worse for you! 
Fouche has been too dexterous — too able for you : 
you are but an ass in comparison.” Lucien gave in 
his resignation, which was accepted, and set out for 
Spain. This diplomatic exile turned out a good 
thing, though but a disguised banishment. The Spa- 
nish negotiation became a mine of riches to Lucien 
and GodoJ^ — But we anticipate.* 

My part was not yet finished in this unfortunate 
Machiavelism. Some time after the publication of 
the pamphlet, I received an invitation to dine with 
Fouche. As the First Consul had requested me to 
dine out as seldom as possible, I informed him of 
my engagement, and his consent was very readily 
granted. Fouche placed Joseph at his right, and me 
next to the latter. During dinner, Joseph’s whole 
conversation, addressed to me, ran on his brother — 
his designs — and the bad effects of the pamphlet. In 
his questions, as also in his replies, there appeared a 
shade of blame and of ffisapprobation. I gave him 
to undei'stand that my sentiments corrcsiJonded with 
his omi ; but spoke much less openly than I should 

• * See Appendix,- C. 
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‘ .1*’ ’ ■ • * ' 'ter some hours’ sleep, 

■ ‘he First Consul was 

■ ■ ■ moment, I saw that 

all clouds were dissipated. But what shall we think 
of Joseph’s conduct? His part will doubtless be 
esteemed very worthy of a future kinj ! 

At this time M. Otto was in London, negotiating 


by land with Austria. For this it was alleged, that, 
in case of a rupture, France wojjid derive from the 
cessation of maritime hostilities greater advantages 
than Austria from, the truce concluded u’ith her. 


would Lave furnished grounds of compbint. There 
was here, in fact, some hesitation. \Vhen Massena 
presented himself before the place, in order to receive 
possession of it, Prince Hobenzoliem, whom Mclas had 


mander had so recently made his triumphal entry. 
But the nobleness of the aged general, tried in so 
many difficult contingencies, did not desert him on 
this occasion : he ordered the place instantly to be 
ceded, or the refusal to be maintained at the prince’s 
own peril. Obedience was the word { and the First 
Consul winked at the transaction. Far, however, 
from- taking it in good part, his enemies seemed 
only to derive new audacity from this forbeanince. 
Thenceforward orders were given to assume the 
offensive in Germany and Italy, The chances of war 
were for some time doubtful. Upon a rorerse, Austria 
promisedj after an advantage, she chided her pro- 
mises. At length, Fortune declared for France ; her 
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ilrmics passed Loth tlie DanuLe and the Jlincio, and 
the celel)rated battle of Hohcnlinden, earned the 
French adv.anced posts within thirty miles of Vienna. 

During these terg-ivei-satious of Anslria, and the 
deep policy of England, the lively inquietudes of the 
First Consul may easily be conceived. He l;new full 
Avell the intrigues set on foot for the restoration of 
the Bourbons. In these circumstances, still so fluctua- 
ting and doubtful in their issue, hlorcan, on the 3d 
December, 1800, gained the mcmomblc victoiy, which 
threw a preponderating influence into the vacillating 
scale. On the Gtli, the First Consul received the 
news. His joy may be im.agincd. It Avas on S.aturday : 
he had just entered from the theatre, Avhen I laid the 
despatch before him. So extravagant Avas his satisfac- 
tion, that he jumped up, and fell bach upon me, being 
only thus prevented from tumbling on the floor. I 
ought to say that he did not expect so great results 
from the moA’ements of the Anny of the Rhino. 

On the evening previous to the battle, Moreau, 
being at supper Avith his aides-de-camp and several 
general officers, received a despatch AA'hich be read 
beside his guests. Although no boaster, he could not 
help saying, on this occasion, “ I ,am informed of the 
movements of Baron de Kray, (the Austri.an com- 
mander :) they are all I could desire. To-morroAv Ave 
shall take from him ten thousand men.” The Marshal 
Avas better than his AAOrd: he took forty thousand, 
AAuth many standards. 

On the neAvs reaching Paris, Madame Moreau 
hastened to the Tuileries to visit the First Consul 
and Madame Bonaparte. She returned several times 
Avithout being admitted to an intervieAA’". The last 
time she Avas accompanied by her mother, Madame 
Hulot. After Avaiting long in vain, she retired ; and, 
on leaving the saloon, her mother, unable to restrain 
her resentment, said quite aloud, before me and several 
others, — “ The Avife of the conqueror of HohenUnden 
Avas not made for dancing attendance in that sort of 
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way.” TJiis remark reached its address. Madame 
Moreau soon after Joined her husband in Germany. 
Some daj’s later, Madame Hulot came to Malmaison, 
soliciting advancement for her eldest son, since dead, 
and who n^as then in the navy. Josephine received 
her very graciousl}*, and requested her, together ndth 
hi. Carhonnet, a relative by svhora she ^vas accom- 
panied, to remain to dinner. The invitcation nas 
accepted. The First Consul, who saw these new 
guests only at dinner, behaved very rudely to hladamo 
Hulot, scarcely addressed her, and after dinner left 
the room. This conduct n-as so shocking, that 
Josephine, alrniys excellent, endeavoured to excuse 
the First Consul, saying, that " He n as very anxious 
about the arrival of.! courier, whose delay caused him 
much uneasiness.” Bonaparte entertained no hostility 
against Moreau, since he did not fear him. After the 
victory in question, he sjioke of him in the highest 


Rhine, hi. hlaret, the secretaiy-gencral, came, as 
usual, about four o’clock, to pet some decrets of the 
Council signed. While in the act of signing, and 
without raising liis head, the First Consul asked, 
“hlaret, are you rich?” — “lio. General j” replied 
the secretary, who was standing at his right liand, 
holding some papers. — “So much the worse. You 
ought to be independent.” — “ General, I n ish never 
to he dependent except upon you.” The First Con- 
sul then fixed his eye upon hlaret, saying, " Hem J 
not so bad tliat 1” And when he had n ithdrawn, 
turning to me, “ hlaret is a sharp fellow; be docs not 
want sense; he answered adroitly.” 

The victory of Hohenlindcn gave a new turn to 
the negoti-itions for peace, and ilecided the opening 
of the Congress of Luneville, wliich took pbcc on 
the 1st of January following. Instnicted by the past, 
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the First Consnr would hear no more of a suspension 
of hostilities till Austria should consent to treat- 
sepai-ately, to which she was ohlig-ed to consent, and 
abandon her dependence upon Enjrlaixd. This power 
demanded to be admitted as a third party at Luncrtllo, 
whicli was acceded to, on condition that "war should 
cease between France and Eng^land, as between France 
and Austria. - All this adjommed the preliminaries 
till 1801, and the peace between the two' foi'mcr 
powers tiU 1802. 

• On the 9th of February, 1801, six weeks after the 
openiug of the Congress at Luneville, peace -was 
signed between France and Austria. This alliance,^ 
termed, as usual, in the treaty, perpetual^ lasted four 
years. This n'as a long wliile too ! The plenipoten-. 
tiaries were, Joseph Bonaparte and Count Louis do 
Cobentzel. Joseph met the latter on the Avay to 
Paris, he haring passed Luneville for the purpose of 
sounding the dispositions of the French government.' 
On this, both returned to the capital, and, having held 
an interview ivith the First Consul, set out on the 
morrow for the seat of Congress. 

Joseph, while thus representing at Luneville the- 
majesty of France, continued nevertheless a dabbler 
in the stocks, and made large purchases on the rise 
which, as he calculated, the peace would produce. 
Speculators, more able, who were also in the secret, 
sold out the moirient peace became certain, and Joseph 
bought up in order to sell again on the signature of 
the treaty. But the news got air, and stocks fell.- 
Joseph’s loss was considerable : he was obliged to 
waddle, being unable to make good the engagements 
into which his avaricious and absurd speculations had 
led him. In this emergency he addi-essed himself to 
his brother, who neither would nor could give him 
the necessary sum. The First Consul, however, was 
not the less distressed to see his eldest brother in this 
predicament,^ and asked me Avhat was to hie done. I 
could advise nothing, but proposed consulting Talley- 

VOL. ir. K 
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rand. “ Hot;- T’ «iJd the latter, with his wcll-knoTvii 
coo\ness,“ is that all’ — is it oothin^ more?— it is not 
worth mentioning; you can hare no difficulty here~- 
you require only to raise the funds.”--“ But the 
money 1” — “ It is no great matter to get money ; take 
out from tlie Barings* hank, or the sinking fund, and 
you M'ill hare money to cause a rise; stoSvs will get 
up; Joseph will sell and gain, — not the «.hadow of a 
douht.” All succeeded as Talleyrand had predicted. 
T Tr.iv ii«* r,. *1— J. *_ l.t-- , — , 


uouiuuuuuce tuimoiea aua luaecessioie to all emotion, 
and Ills prodigious talent The recital, and still Jess 
the mere impression of a recital, cannot render these 
shades. 

During tho sitting of Congress the First Consul 


persons, forbade the post-conreyances, in future, to 
carry any thing but letters. Tlie very same evening 
Cambacer^s entered the saloon, where I u-as sitting 
alone with the First Consul, who, in fact, had hcen 
laughing in his sleeve at the embanassment he should 
thus occasion to his colleague. “ Well I what is it 
now at this hour, Carobaceres ?**—." I come to request 
an exception to the order you have given respecting 


on the shoulder, saying, — •* Be comforted, my poor 
Camh.'iceres, and don’t alarm yourself; tlie courier 
sliall continue to bring your turkeys in tmflle sauce, 
your Strasbourg pates, your hams of Maycnco, and 
your red partridges,” But, in sooth, a good dinner 
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does exorcise a i)oteiit influence iii politics. Talent 
and sentiment,— are these, then, dependent on the 
stomach ? Camhacei’cs seemed to think so ; he 
believed it impossible to have a tolerable government 
ndthout an excellent table; and his glory — for every 
man has his ambition — n-as to Icuon- that throughout 
all Paris, nay Europe, men talked of the Second 
Consul’s kitchen. A feast agreeable to all palates, 
praised by all tongues, was to him a Marengo or a 
Fricdland.* 

Bonaparte now began to tamper ndth the very 
amusements of the people, when these tended to 
excite popular ideas of liberty or government. New 
pieces were interdicted at the ' theatre, and their 
authors prosecuted. It was thus with the author of 
“ Edward in Scotland.” The piece liad escaped the 
licenser, and been repi*escntcd during Bonaparte’s 
absence at St Quentin, whither he had gone to inspect 
the canal, and, if possible, to rescue that undertalcing 
from its everlasting uselessness. The play had great 
success; royalist and emigrant crowded to the repre- 
sentation ; numerous applications n^ere made to the 
Bourbons. But the spirit of liberty breathed by the 
Scottish patriots seemed too animating to the First 
Consul, who, on his return, attended the second 
exhibition. “ It is too palpable,” said he : “ I will 
that it be not played. What a bloclchead to license 
such a piece! Why permit political dramas to be 
acted at all, without first consulting me ?” The author, 
M. Duval, was obliged to leave France. One poor 
play-WTight narrowly escaped banishment because 
accused of aping the manners of the First Consul and 
his colleagues, in a piece called the Anti- Chamber; 
wherein two lackeys addi’essed each other thus : 

* A common saying was at tlxis time cuirent in Paris; 
flescriptive of tlie hospitality of the three Consuls. “ Bonaparte 
gives hasty dinners, Cambaeferes good dinners, and Lebrun no 
dinners at all.” Bonaparte plied his jaws au pas de charge; 
Lebrun was a miser. — Translator, 
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“ I am in serrice.”— And I also.” — “ \Vc arc 
tollcajucs.” Tlie dress of these valets, too, nag 
considered os a burlesque on the consular costume. 
“ This,” said the First Consul to me, “ forms a 
pendant to Edn-ard ; things cannot he suffered thus. 
If the imitation he as is sai^ the dresses shall he stript 
off in the Place de ‘Greve, and tom hy the liands of 
the hangman.” 3f. Dupaty, the author, n.uTOwly 
escaped being treated to the same toilet. It came 
out, on investigation, that the piece had been n-ritten 
years hefort the lonsnlate I These successive 
triumphs engaged flatterers to get interdicted many 
• ' ■ ' . ’ ’ ' ■ astprpieccs, from 

The piece most 
* • . « * Cinna; this on 

• . invective against 

popular (loiver. i tiese, iioirever, u ere hut tentatives 
Bgainst bberty. The same year, 1801, beheld the fatal 
creation of Special Tribunals,^ustified neither hy the 
urgency nor gravity of the circumstances to which 
their erection n’as referred. These courts were both 
the foundation and comer>8tone of succeeding despo- 
tism; tbeyjudged without appeal, in secret, and on 
evidence upon which they sat, at once as judge, jury, 
and executioner. 

About the commencement of the same year, Fulton 
presented his. memorial on steam-boats. I endea- 
voured to bring the Firet Consul to give it a serious 
examination. “Bah!” said he, “.ill these projectors, 
and these inventors of schemes, are either intriguers 
or visionaries. Say no more about it.” I pointed out 
to him, that the person he designated as an intriguer, 
did nothing more than renew an invention already 
known; since Franklin, in 1788, had UTitten to one 
of liis friends, “ There is nothing new at present in 

• • ’ • . • • 4 , 11. 1 1 . . -‘-lam- 

If 

y 
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simplified, .ind perfected so as to become generally 
useful.” He u'ould listen to nothing on the subject. 
Fulton afteru'ards went to America, where, availing 
himself of the knoudedge he had acquired in France 
aiid England, he constructed at New York, five years 
later, the first steam-boat which was tried successfully. 
We might have enjoyed the priority of this powerful 
agent in navigation and commerce. Distrust of pro- 
jectors may easily be carried too far : nothing obliges 
to admit their propositions ; but neither can a refusal 
be justified, without examination. 

In the month of hlarch of the same year, Paul I, 
by a domestic revolution, fell beneath the daggers of 
assassins. On this news, the First Consul, yielding 
only to a painful sentiment awakened by a sti'oke so 
iiuexpected, and which influenced so powei’fully liis 
political connections, ordered me instantly to send to 
the Monitcur the following note ; — 

Paul I, died on the night between the 23d and 
24th March. The English squadi’on passed the Sound 
on the 30th. History null instruct us in the relation 
existing between these two events.” 

Thus were associated in his mind the crime of the 
24th, and the mark, justly discerned, I believe, of its 
authors. The amicable correspondence between Paul 
and Bonaparte had begun daily to assume greater 
consistency. “ I was certain,” said the latter to me, 
“ in concert with the Czar, of giving a mortal blow 
to the English power in India. A revolution of the 
palace overturns all my designs.” This resolution, 
and the admiration entertained by the autocrat for the 
ruler and republic of France, must unquestionably 
be reckoned among the causes of his death. Of this 
crime those Avere at the time chiefly accused who. had 
been threatened AAuth so much ardour and perse- 
verance, and Avho had the greatest interest in the 
change of an emperor. I have read a letter of a 
northern potentate, Avhich leaves me without doubt 
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on this head. Tlie letter of this au^st’pcrsonage 
even eshihited the wages of the criTne.and the part of 
each actor. But it must also he confessed that the 


tlie conspiracy, hut they ^eaxly facrlitated the exe- 
cution of the plot, which deprived the Czar of his 
life and throne.* 

On the death of Panl, the Consul’s system in 
respect to Htissia undem'cnt a change. Already, in 


I ha\e given the eltove^ exactly os in the origiDJ. ^ The 
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Egypt, liad he expressed to SulkoB’sky his great 
desire of seeing Poland I'e-established. Novr he often 
dictated to me for the Moniteur, notes, in n'liich the 
object of various reasonings Avas to prove, that Europe 
could never enjoy repose till these national spoliations 
had been avenged and repaired : hut frequently these 
notes Avere torn instead of being sent to press. The 
idea of a w^ar against the empire unceasingly agi- 
tated him; and, for a certainty, the conception of the 
fatal campaign, AA-hich dates eleven yeai’s later, AA'as 
noAV first formed. The subsequent motives, indeed, 
AA’^ere very different; for the restoration of Poland 
AA'as a mere pretence. Nevertheless Duroc AA'as sent 
to St Petersburg to offer felicitations to the Emperor 
Alexander on his ascending the throne. 

Soon after, a ncAV royal acquaintance supplied for a 
little the loss thus sustained; and, before investing 
his oAA'n broAA' AA'ith tAvo croAA'ns, Bonaparte judged it 
politically useful to place one on the head of a prince 
-^and that prince a Bourbon. He rejoiced in an 
opportunity to accustom the Parisians to the sight of 
a king. The Infant Louis de Bourbon, eldest son of 
the Duke of Parma, had gone to Madrid, in 1798, for 
the purpose of contracting a marriage AA'ith Maria 
Amelia, sister to Maria Louisa. The prince fell in 
love AA'ith the latter ; Godoy favoured this inclina- 
tion, and, usipg all his influence, succeeded in bringing 
about the match. To a son, born six years subse- 
quently, AA'as giA'en the name of Charles Louis, after 
the King of Spain. France occupied Parma, AA'hich, 
according to the treaty signed by Lucien Bonaparte, 
Avas to revert to that poAver on the death of the 
reigning Duke. On the other hand, France Avas to 
cede to Prince Louis of Parma, the grand duchy of 
Tuscany, Spain paid a considerable sum, according 
to agreement. On going to take possession, Don 
Louis and his spouse passed through France, under 
the name of Count and Countess of Leghorn. At 
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Paris tliey fl'crc receircd as Kin" and Queen of 
Etniria. The circumstances were yet in futurity 
u hich brought from the same hand that non' gave a 
king to Tascany, the temporary orerthroir ' of the 
house of Spain. The literature of the day is filled 
irith descriptions of fetes giren to the youthful pair. 
Tlie one given by Talleyrand vras especially remark- 
able for elegant splendour. The King and Queen of 


stomach, hut his people let out that it proceeded from 
some more serious malady. On their first visit, Bona- 
parte left the cabinet for a moment to sec whether 
the saloon was properly arranged for their reception. 
He rotumed .almost immeduitely, <]iiite flurried j— 
“ Bourrienne, can you suppose such stupidity,— they 
had exposed in full view a picture r^resenting me 
pointing out Italy from the summit of the Alps, and 
commanding its conquest; nfinc compliment to ah 
Italian kingl" Daring tbeso visits to Malmoison, 
the prince amused himself in the most childish and 
ridiculous sports. In these the Consul never joined, 
and indeed sair very little of his royal visitor, being 
always engaged n-itli business. “ A^at a pity,” said 
I, “ that the people of Tuscany must be governed by 
such a ruler.” — “Politics will h.ave it so,” replied 
he ; “ besides, there is no harm in shen iiig onr men, 
who have seen no king«, nhat they are made of.” 
The arrival of the yoiit^ul sovereigns in the capital, 
hou-ever, threw a kind of splendour over the first 
ye.ars of the reign of Bonaparte, nho was everywhere 
Imiled, in the w ords of Voltaire,— 

I create moaarriis, bat would not be one ; 

a verse which was apphnideil to the echo. This ap- 
plause he regarded as the oblivion of bis unfortunate 
pamphlet. Moreover, the reception given by the 
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public to a Icing' of his creation,' u'as hy no means a 
consideration of indifference : it.hcgan the liabitude 
of admitting what he dc'creed. As to the ncAr-made 
Icing himself, he Avas, in the language of the First 
Consul, a pool' man. “ I am tired of them,” said he 
to me one day, after spending several hours alone' 
with the tAvo. " He is a perfect automaton. I asked 
a variety of questions ; he could not reply to one; 
He seemed to consult his AA’ife, Avho, poor thing, did 
her best, instructing him AA'hat to say. This poor 
prince sets out for a kingdom, AAdthout knoAving AA'hat 
he is to do. He AA-ill not pass the Rubicon.” 

These occurrences recall the mission of Lncien 
into Spain, of AA’hich Ave see they AA^ere in some 
measure- the fruit. Among other instructions, Lncien 
had received orders to employ every possible means 
to determine Spain to declare AA'ar against Portugal, 
Avith intention of constraining the latter poAver to 
separate from England, of Avhich the First Consul 
had alAA^ays looked upon that portion of the Peninsula 
as a colon3>-. Charles IV. AA'as thus prevailed upon, 
thi'ougli Godoy aiding these vicAA's, to commence a 
Avar, AAdiich AA'as but of short continuance, terminating 
almost AA'ithout bloodshed, by the capture of Olivenza. 
On the 6th June, 1801, Portugal signed the treaty of 
Badajos, engaging to cede Olivenza, Almeida, and 
other places of less importance, to Spain, and to 
shut her ports against Britain. In reference to this 
peace, AA'hich Bonaparte at first refused to guarantee,- 
until some ncAv conditions of small moment had been 
added, it behoves me to relate an important fact. In 
order to obtain the recovery of Olivenza and its- 
territory, Portugal made a secret offer to Bonaparte, 
through communications AA-ith me, of the sum of 
eight millions (£ 333,350) as the price of his .con- 
currence. This offer he repelled Avith indignation, 
declaring, that never. AV'ould, he consent to sell honour 
for monej’'. Those aa'Iio have accused him of similar 
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transactions,, must have indeed knomi little of his 
inflexible principles. 

At this epoch, a considerable party urged Bona- 
parte to tlirow off the yoke of Popeiy, and to establish 
a Galilean church, whose he-ad snoiild be in France. 
They imagined his ambition would be captirafed by 
‘ .' * • -.emblance to that of 

: ■ ' * • But his sentiments 

. ^ “lam convinced,” 

observed he to me, ** that a part of France would 
become Protestant, especially if I seemed to coun- 
tenance such a disposition ; but I am also as certain 
that the great majority would remain Catholic ; nay, 
that this majority would struj^le with the greatest 


ing the religion which has always reigned in the hod, 
and which yet keeps its bold on tnc heart, and in 
leaving the minorities freely to exercise their worship, 
I am in liarmony with the whole nation, and give 
satisfaction to every body.” 

The First Consul judging, like a man of superior 
mind, that the re-establisbment of religion would be 
of great assistance to his goTemment, had, in fact, 
been occupied from the beginning of the year 
1601, in arranging a concordat with Pope Pius Vll. 
Cirdlnal Gonsalrt arrived in Paris in June, and the 
concordat, signed in July, 1601, passed into a law of 
the state, in April, 1802. A solemn Dmm was 
chanted in the metropoliban catliedral of Nutre Dame, 
on Sunday the 1 1th ApriU The crowd was immense, 
the greater part being obliged to stand. The cerem<fDV 
uws imposing; but who will venture to sav that the 
general demeanour hannonized svith the devotional 
act ? Had the season not yet arrived for this inno- 
vation ? Was it too rude a transition from tlie tu clye 
preceding years ? Be the cause what it might, certain 
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it is, that a vast proportion of those present exhibited, 
in their countenance anil gestures, more ofimpafienc(‘ 
and hostility, than satisfaction or reverence. On all 
sides were heard inurnnn-s indicative of discontent ; 
whisperings, which I might rather cjxll conversations, 
sometimes interrupted divine service; the ex])rcs- 
sions employed •were even far from being measured ; 
finally, 1 know not through ■^^'hat fatality hunger 
had seized upon so many of the anditoiy, but sure 
it is, every moment might he seen those who turned 
round their head, to cninch udth their teeth a piece of 
chocolate. I .affirm even to have seen people taking 
lunch, without putting themselves to any trouble, or 
even seeming to give attention to what was going 
lorwartu 

The consular court, generally speaking, was very 
iireligious ; nor could it be otherwise, being composed 
chiefly of those who had most pou’crfully contributed 
to the overthrow of religious worship in Finnce, and 
of men who, having passed their life in camps, had 
more frequently entered the clntrches of Italy to carry 
off pictures than to hear mass.* Those who, without 
being alive to any religious impression, had received 
that education ■ndiich leads us to respect the faith of 
others, though ourselves have no IjcHef therein, 
attached no blame to the First Consul, and comported 
themselves with decency. But, on the 'way from the 
Tuileries to Notre Dame,Lannes and Augereauu'ished 
to get out of the carriage, on finding they were to he 
carried to mass ; and would have done so, had not an 
order from Bonaparte prevented them. They went 
then to church ; hut on the morrow, when the Consul 
asked Augereau ho’w he liked the ceremon)’-, he re- 
plied, — “ Oh, all was very fine; there only wanted 

* If credit be due to the numerous stories still current in Ital}’,' 
tlie French officers were in the habit of coveting other things 
besides pictures. — Translator. 
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the million of men who devoted themselves to death, 
in order to destroy what we are now cstahlishing.” 
Bonaparte ivas much irritated at this observation. 

While negotiations were carrying on nith the 
•Holy See, he one day remarked, — “ In all countries 
religion is useful to tliejfovemment ; we must employ 
it to work upon men. I was a Mahometan in Egj’ptj 
I am a Catholic in France. It is fitting, as far as 
policy is concerned, that the religion of a state should 
he entirely in the hands of the ruler. A great many 
urge me to found a GalHcan church, ana to make 
myself head of it j but these people know not France. 
If they knew her, they would understand, that she 
is— speaking of the maiority — far from desiring this 
rupture irith Rome. The Fope must push me very 


said,— TAc Pope mil do every thing u-hieh the First 
Consul may <?««>«.”— « He will do well; let, him 
' ’ ' ■' Guess what 

soul 1 But 06 

. 3 the remem* 

brance left in the nicraory*of men’. That idea elevates 
to great deeds. Better never to have lived, than to 
leave no traces of one’s existence.” 

At that time, all resources were put in action to 
engage the First Consul to-fulGl in public the duties 
imposed by religion ; the necessity of a great example 
svas insisted upon. lie told me, on leaving one of 
these discussions, that he had settled all by this 
declaration;—'* Things arc now well enough; ask 
me not to do more: you will not obtaiu your request: 
you shall never make a hypocrite of me. • Let iis 
remain ivliere u e are.” 
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tlian the boUr announced, in ordej* that those u'ho 
were disposed to make wry faces on the occasion, 
noight not arrive till after the service had been con- 
cluded. When the First Consul went publicly to mass 
in the palace chapel, a little altar was arranged in the 
closet adjoining to the cabinet wherein we wrought. 
The foi’mer apartment, as I have already mentioned, 
had been the oratory of Anne of Austria: a small 
portable altar, and a platform of one step, restored it 
to its original destination. This closet, during the 
week, served for a bathing room: oh Sunday, the 
door communicating with the cabinet was opened, 
and thus, in our usual place of labour, we assembled 
to hear mass. We were never more than three or 
four. I observed that the First Consul almost always 
continued to read, write, or examine papers, during 
the ser\'ice, which never exceeded twelve minutes. 
Yet the journals repeated, as if in emulation, “ The 
First Consul heard mass in his apartments.” Louis 
XVIII. likewise, often heard mass in his apartments. 

On the 19th July, 1801, a papal brief released 
M. de Talleyrand ft’om his canonic.al vows, and restored 
him to a secular life. He then married Madame 
Grandt. All this took place without noise or publi- 
city. This alone sufficiently proves how much the 
simple fact has been misrepresented. It has been said, 
that Bonaparte, on becoming Emperor, desiring to 
restore the regularit)’^ of morals Avhich the Revolution 
had destroyed, resolved to silence the voice' of scandal 
as concerned his prime minister, and proposed mar- 
I’iage in the tone of a master, which Talleyrand, though 
much inclined, dared not gainsay. This resurrection 
of morality by Bonaparte is excessively ridiculous. 
The brief was not registered by the Council of State 
before the 19th August, 1802. 

I shall close this chapter with the recital of an 
occurrence unconnected Avith the preceding subjects, 
but AA'hich concerns myself personally. On the 20th 
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July, 1801, the First Consul, without solicitation, and 
of his own accord, tx proprio motu, appointed me 
Counsellor of State extraordinary. MadamcBonaparte 
had the condescension to make me a beautiful costume 
for the occasion, and which really displayed fancy 
and taste. The First Consul was taken nith it, and 
reqnestcd sneh another to be prepared for himself. 
He wore it sometimes, and left it off afteru'ards. 
Never since his elevation liad be shewn himself so 
amiable or cn^gin^ as in this little matter. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LAST RETROSPECT TO EGYPT — PEACE OF AMIENS — • 

EXPEDITION TO ST DOMINGO LOUIS BONAPARTE’S 

MARRIAGE—- DISAPPOINTED LOVE — ANECDOTES — 
BONAPARTE PRESIDENT OF THE CISALPINE REPUB- 
LIC — LIBERTY OF THE PRESS — PELLETIER — • 
BONAPARTE’S GALLANTRY. 

For the last time I revert to the affairs of Egryj^t — 
to that episode in the life of Bonaparte n hich occupied 
SO brief a portion, yet holds therein so conspicuous 
a place. Of all his conquests, he attached most 
importance to this, because it had spread the fame 
of his name in the East. All "vvas tried, all n^as done, 
for the preservation of this colonj^ hut in vain. 

One evening' in April, 1801, arrived at Malmaison 
the English Gazette, announcing the successful dis- 
embarkation in Egypt of the army commanded by 
Abercromby, the battle which the British had fought, 
and the death of that general. The importance of 
the intelligence raised doubts of its veracity ; at least, 
the principal personage affected disbelief, and in 
unison arose the chorus of officers and aides-de-camp 
present in the saloon when I laid my translation 
before them. All went into his views, particularly 
Lannes, Bessiercs, and Duroc. They probably ima- 
gined, that, by acting thus, they paid agree.able court 
to the First Consul, who said in a bantering tone, — 
“ Pshaiv ! Bourrienne, you don’t understand English 
and then you arc such a strange mortal, .always dis- 
posed to believe bad r.athcr than good news.” These 
words, and the approving simper of the bj’standers. 
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put me out of humour: I answered accordinfrly, — 
“ Hoiv, General, can you allou' yourself to believe. 


news of this importance false, when published in the 
British Gazette?* However these gentlemen may 


probably cut short by the First Consul sa}'ing, in his 
usual way," Como, Bourrieonc! come let us to svork.” 


God! I but too surely believe the intelligence; but 
they consider themselves doing me a pleasure 1^’ 
-caliing its truth in question. Let them alone : you 
know them.”— " Is it even so? I entreat yonrparnon, 
but I do think my attachment is better proved by 
telling you my real mind. Yon-desire me never to 
delay an instant informing you of bad news ; to div 
semble would be much worse.” 

T ‘ r ‘ * ‘ f the 

val ■ ’ , ! letter 

to » ■ well 

as i, now imporiaut me jm>sscs-<joii ot ligypt is to 
France. The Turkish power, uliich threatens ruin 
on every side, now begins to fill in pieces, and the 
evacuation of Egypt would be a misfortune the 
more grievoiLs, that we should behold that fine pro- 
vince pass into other European Imnils— in our omi 
days too.” But the choice of Ganthe.aiirae to carry 
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out the requisite succours, Tras uufortunate. He had, 
indeed, participated in the dangers of the homeward 
passage, and naturally enjoyed the consequent confi- 
dence yielded to one under similar circumstances. 
This predilection for mediocrity, aumkened by an 
honourable feeling, failed in its recomjiense. Gan- 
theaume made a poor return. The First Consul, 
seeing him still at Brest, notwithstanding he had 
received his orders, could not refrain exclaiming, 
from time to time, — “What the devil is Gantheaume 
about now ?” In one of the daily reports uus sent 
the folloudng quatrain, which set Bonaparte a-laughing 
most heartily : — 

No ballast in bead, no freight in the hold, 

Such is the trim AdmIrS Gantheaume ; 

From Brest he sets out, to go to Bertheaume — 

From Bertheaume to Brest returns he full bold. 

This conduct of the admiral, his tergiversations, his 
arrival at Toulon, his tardy departure thence on the 
19th February, 1801, only ten days before Admiral, 
Keith had appeared before Alexandria with Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, completely blasted all the ])rospccts of 
those succours and I'einforcements -which the First 
Consul zealously laboured to send to the colony. At 
the same time, it is no less true, that his ou'n retreat 
in 1799 had paved the way for the loss of that coun- 
try. The death of Klebcr, and the choice of Menou 
as successor, decided its fate. 

One of the siu-est means of paying tiseful court to 
Bonaparte, '»vas unreseryedly to applaud his vieu’s 
with respect to the consolidation of the Eastern 
colony, or to contribute thereto. It -^^-as by the 
former means that Menou gained his confidence. 
From the first year of the occupation he began to 
expose to tlie General his di-earas about Africa ; spoke 
to him in a long letter of the negroes of Senegal; 
of opening a communication -with hlozambique; of 

V'OL.. II. L 
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recommencing the caltora of sugar, ivhich he main- 
tained to hare first come from Egypt to Europe and 
Americaj of cochineal being easily ciiItiTated; and 
thus of ruining the commerce of England. The 
remembrance of this adulation procured for hlenou 
the govemorsJiip of Piedmont, on his return from 
Egypt, which he bad betrayed to the English, by 
absurd measures of defence, and by sending against 
Abcrcromby isolated detachments, instead of tailing 
upon him with all his disposable force, and thus 

■ • . : ( 


a, 

: ■ . • in 

I • • , ' .0 

insinuated himself into lus good graces, and, if he diil 
not merit, at least obtained, farour. At this period, 
llavonst possessed absolutely no claim to the sudden, 
fortune M'hich he made. Ho obtained, without pre- 
vious rank or services, the command of the grenadiers 
of the consular guard. From that day dates tlio 
enmity which Daroust bore me. Astonished at the 
length offlieinteri iewwithwhichl}onap.irto honoured 
him, I asked, immediately after it terminated, “ How 
could you endure to remain so long uitli a man 
•n-hom 1 have always heard yon term a confounded 
blockhead’” — “ But really then 1 did not know him 
well: he is better th.an Ills reputation beaiN : you n ill 
find so liken ise.” — “ I ask nothing better,” u as my 
answer. Tiie First Consul, imprudent as he e>er 
was, made no scruple to re|K)rt to Davoust this ray 
opinion of his merits. His liatred died only u ith 
himself. I sh.sll hare to speak repeatedly, and under 
remarkable cireomstauccs, hitherto little knoiri), of 
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this man, -who, B'ithout reputation, inthout merit, 
attained all at once to the highest favour. 

The First Consul did not forget his cherished con- 
quest; it was the constant object of his thoughts. 
Towards the end of JSOO, at length sailed from &est 
six ships of war, and four frigates, selected from those 
in the best condition for sea, and forming hut a small 
portion of the number that ought to have been ready. 
Every circumst<ance attending tlie sailing of the ex- 
pedition, seemed to announce the bad success of the 
enterprize. A fearful tempest fell upon it on leaving 
hai'boiu'. The squadi’on, thus dispersed, rallied at Cape 
Finisterre, passed the Straits, and had reached, without 
encountering any new danger, the neighbourhood of 
Cape Bon. Here, by a strange manoeuvre, and for 
Avhich no cause ^vas ever assigned, we learned that 
the fleet had tacked, and entered Toulon, instead of 
making directly for Alexandria. The most frivolous 
pretexts u'ere alleged in justification of this incon- 
ceivable conduct. Thus, whether he would or no, the 
Consul was forced to attempt other expedients for the 
relief of Egjq)t. A second enterprize was accordingly 
set on foot, ndiich alone slieu's his clear-sightedness 
and eager desire to save the colony. On board four 
ships of the line, and as many frigates, under the 
orders of Admiral Brueys, at Rochefort, A\"hich, v/ith 
others at L’ Orient, were to join Gantheaiune at 
Toulon, he embarked troops and necessaries of all 
kinds, so that each carried a portion of every sort. 
This precaution had in view, that a little of every 
thing might reach Egjq)t, should only one, two, 
or three vessels arrive at their destination.. Where 
there is nothing, a little is of great moment. Had this 
junction been effected, there would have assembled 
at Toulon eighteen ships of war, Avith 7500 troops in 
every department of the service, AA’ith a great variety 
of stores, A\diich Bonaparte had noted as useful or 
necessary to the colony. .But all things Avere adverse 
to the sailing of this armament, — season, Avind, and 
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activity in the commanders. The adjournment ofits 
departure rendered it inutile : Egypt was in the 
meantime evacuated. 

I am far, however, from admitting^, uith so many 

’’’ ■ '' ' 'st 

. ■ ■ ■ to 

' a 

small army, daily consuming its force hy combat, by 
disease, hy climate — withoutSDCCOiirs*~uithout rein- 
forcements— almost cutofi* from the possibility of ro- 


survivc this expedition be questioned; the tinircraa! 
answer wjII be,— "Youfalkofthis matter very much 
at your ease.” But uhat, tlicn, were the results of 
this memorable expedition?— The destruction of one 
of our finest armies; the loss of the flower of our 
generals ; the annihilation of our marine; Malta and 
the empire of the Mediterranean acquired by England. 
And, uliat remmns of it at fbi« day?— A book of 
science. The fables andmystilicatiDn<t of Herodotus, 
and the reveries of the good roan Bollin, were less 
espensive, and are about equally valnalle. 

For some time, the First Consul liad been under 
apprehension that the evacuation of Egypt would 
speedily take place. The last intcib'gpnce seemed 
to forebode such a catastrophe. He published the 
contrary ; but the truth -was not, therefore, less tnie. 
He rightly considered it of g^t importance to pre- 
vent the neu s of this evacuation arriving in England 
before the preUminaries, conducted by SI. Otto, >vith 
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equal activity and talent, should be sig;nod. Wc pre- 
tended to niakc a great sacrifice by giving up this 
conquest: but such plea ivonld no longer avail in 
that case. The signature took place, accordingly, on 
the 1st of October. The First Consul replied bimself 
to i\I. Otto’s last despatch, vhich contained a copy of 
the preliminaries, as accepted by the English minister. 
Neither that despatch nor the reply was communi- 
cated to Tallc 3 ’rand, the minister for foreign afl’airs. 
Convinced of his great abilit)', the First Consul 
never brought to a conclusion any diplomatic measure 
without consulting him ; and in this did right. But 
I observed to him, that M. do Tallevrand having gone 
to take the waters at Archambanlt, four days must 
elapse before his answer could be received; and that 
this delai’^ might entirely change the posture of affairs. 
I warmly pressed the probable fall of Egypt. He 
jnelded to mj'' advice : and well he did so ; for the 
news of the forced cvacnation arrived in London on 
the morrow after the signature of the preliminaries ! 
Our plenipotentiar}'- wrote to the First Consul, that 
Lord Hawkesbiuy (formerly’’ Mr Jonkinson) had said 
to him, upon announcing tlio cvacnation of Egypt, 
that he ivas ver^-^ glad all things U'erc settled ; for it 
would have become his duty to declare the impossi- 
bilit}^ of treating upon the same basis, after the 
arrival of this intelligence. In truth, ^ve, at Paris, 
consented to a voluntary evacuation of Eg}qit, — and 
that was not without value to England ; while Egypt 
had already been evacuated, by a convention made 
on the spot, August 30, 1801. 

Tills brings us to the most brilliant period of the 
consulate and of France, — the epoch of the Peace of 
Amiens. I except neither the era of the conquests 
of Louis XIV, nor the most brilliant years of the 
empire. The consular gloiy was then unsullied, and 
held in prospect the most flattering hopes; while 
those accustomed to examine the real situation of 
affairs, could readily discern great disasters under the 
laurels of the empire. 
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The proposals made by the First Consul to induce 
a pacification, proved that he really inshed peace. 
He perceived tnat to unite his name and first acts of 
administration with a transaction so desirable, n as to 

to 

^ the 

Blediteiranean to the respective powers ; to cede 
Malta to the Order / and even to raze the fortifica- 
tious, should England judge such proceeding needful 
for Iier interests. In India, Ceylon remained in our 
possession; and we made a demand of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and all that England had taken in the 
West Indies. Britain — who had resolved on retaining 
Malta, her second Gibraltar of the Mediterranean, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, her caravanscra of the 
Indies— -relaxed in favour of the former isle, bypro- 


time power would resign a station which commands 
the Mediterranean. In fact, we shall see that war 
broke out anew on this very point. I speak not of 
the discussions about the Amencan islands. These, 
in my opinion, ought to hare but small attraction for 
us : they cost more than they bring us. Our colonial 
system is absord, obligin" ns to pay for colonial 
produce almost double nhat our neighbours give. 
This, both in date and circumstance, leads to the St 
Domingo e-xpedltion, which left the shores of France, 
on the 14th December, 1801. The fatal issue is 
well known ; shall we never be cured of such absurd 
eiiterprizes ? 

After the First Consul had dictated to me, during 
the course of nearly a whole night, the instructions 
for this expedition, he sent for General Leclcrc, and, 
in my presence, addressed him to tlio following effect : 
“ Here are your instructions. Now is your time : 
go, get rich, and trouble me no more with your ever- 
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lasting iniportuaities for money.” The regard enter- 
tained by Bonaparte for his sister Pauline, entered not 
a little into the motives foP this ndiolesale method of 
enriching her husband. 

Leclerc’s instructions provided for every thing; 
but it was painful to remark, that the appointment of 
one of the youngest and most inefficient generals, left 
no hope of a successful result. The belief, too, is 
forced upon us, that no other motive determined the 
First Consul’s choice, save the desire of getting rid 
of, by enriching, a brother-in-law, Avho possessed, at 
least, the talent of being utterly displeasing to him. 
The inconceivable empire held over him by the 
members of his-'own family, constantly maintained 
its influence. The St Domingo expedition is one of 
the grand faults committed by Bonaparte : every one 
consulted dissauded him from it. Hence, he has 
deemed justification necessary through his organs at 
St Helena ; but has he succeeded, by asserting to his 
historians there, “ that he was obliged to yield to 
the advice of his council of state ?” Was he the man 
to submit to a council the discussion, far less the dicta- 
tion, of a warlike enterprize ? 

Bonaparte dictated to me, for Toussaint, a letter 
containing the most honourable expressions and 
flattering promises. He sent back, also, his two sons, 
who had completed their education at Paris; with 
an oflTer of the vice-governorship, provided Toussaint 
would lend his aid to bring back the colony to the 
mother country. This chief, either dreading decep- 
tion, or entertaining more ambitious views, resolved 
on war, after for a moment having sheum some in- 
clination towards an an’angement. He was easily 
reduced by an ai'my yet vigorous, well found, and 
warlike. He capitrilated and retired to a plantation, 
whence he was not to remove without permission 
from Leclerc. A pretended conspiracy furnished the 
pretext for sending him a captive to France. Placed, 
at first provisionally, in the Temple, on andving in 
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Paris, he was aftcrrv’srds incarceratecl in the Chateau 


his (lays n-ithout recourse to poison,— a report «n- 
M’ortlif of credence. Toussaint, I ought to say, did 
Avrite to the First Consul; but I nerer saw the 
expressions attributed to him, — “ Toussaint, first man 
of the blachs, to the first man of the whites.” Bona- 
parte acknowledged him to be .possessed of energy, 
courage, and great talent. I am certain he would 


carried off Leclerc, spread its ravages among the army: 
desertion became general. Pochambeau succeeded 
Lcclet * . • ' ’ • -I’ 

colon} 
gave 

Thus . * 

cost us a fine army, and of which the original o.xpengo 
svas furnished by the plunder of the navy chest for 
the support of invalids. This sacrilegious foliation 
hoded no good. Unable to tear liberty trom the 
colony by force, ive have «old it. Will the colony 
pay? I answer before hand — No. 

Ibonaparte often siifTercd from extreme pain ; and I 
has e non' no doubt, from the nature of his sufferings, 
that these already originated in the commencement 
of the complaint of svbicli he died at St Helena. The 
pains, of ivliich he almost constantly comi)lained, 
affected him with more than usual severitj' during 
the night, svliile dictating to me the instructions for 
General Leclerc. I led him to his apartment at a 
very late hour. We had Just taken a cup of chocolate^ 
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as usaal at all times when our labours extended to one 
o’clock in the morning. He alwaj’^s ascended to his 
chamber without light, being well acquainted with 
the passage through his very neat library. He was 
leaning on my arm. .Scarcely had M'e left the small 
staircase leading into the corridor, when an indivi- 
dual, making at full speed for the stair, ran violently 
against the First Consul, who was supported from 
fidling by clinging to me. On reaching his chamber, 
we found Josephine, who had heard the noise, awake 
and greatly alarmed. Inquiries, immediately set on 
foot, proved the aggressor to be simply one who, 
having like a fool exceeded the proper time for such 
manceuvi-e, was retreating from an amorous appoint- 
ment. The meeting, as maj"^ well be supposed, did not 
talce place, — at least at Malmaison. It was thought 
unnecessary to take any precautions beyond having 
the corridor better lighted j and the unlucky issue of 
this assignation onlj"^ spoiled others of the same kind. 

It was on the 7th January, 1802, the evening pre- 
vious to the departure for the convocation at Lyons, 
that the marriage of Mademoiselle Hortense A^-ith 
Louis Bonaparte took place. At this period, as the 
practice had not )’^et been resumed, of joining to the 
civil act the nuptial benediction, the religious rite 
Avas performed in the prh'ate domicile. Rue Victoire, 
AA'here a priest attended for this purpose. At the 
same time, Bonaparte caused the marriage of Caroline, 
performed by the magistrate tAvo year's before, to be 
also religiously solemnized. He did not foUoAA' this 
example ; from what motive does not appear. Did he 
ah-eady entertain ideas of a divorce, AA'hich the sanc- 
tion or religion Avould haA’^e rendered more difficult ? 
or was his conduct the result of an indifference not 
experienced in the case of the others ? It could not 
proceed from fear of being accused of Aveakness, since 
he thus revived the ancient usage, Avhere both his 
sister and daughter-in-luAv Avere concerned ? The 
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fen- words I heard from him on the subject evinced 
perfect indifference, 

Napoleon has said, at St Helena, speaking of Louis 
and Hortcnse, “ Their union arose from attachment 
each was respectirelj the other’s choice. As to 
the rest, this marriage iras the result of Josephine’s 
intrigues, u ho found her adrantn^e therein.” I shall 
clear up these facts, here sonien hat misrepresented. 
Louis and Hortense were by no means attached: 
this is certain. The First Consul knew it; as he 
was also « ell aware of Hortense’s decided predilection 
for Duroc, who did not relorn her affection with 
equal warmth. The First Consul consented to their 
union, but Josephine looked forward to the marria^ 
with much pain ; she exerted nil her efforts to pre- 
vent its conclusion ; and often spoke to me of it, 
though, unfortunately, somewhat late. “ My two 
brothcrs-m-la\r,” she would say, " are my most 
determined enemies; you sec all their intrigues, and 
know how much uneasiness they hare catised moj 
this projected marriage will leare tnc without any 
support; besides Duroc, independent of Bonaparte’s 
friendship, is nothing; he has neither fortune, rank, 
Qor even reputation; bo cannot be a safeguard to me 
against the declared enmitv of the brothers : I must 
have some more certain reliance for the future. My 
husband loves Louis veirmucL; if 1 Cfin succeed in 
uniting mj daughter to him^hc u41l prove a strong 
counterpoise to the calumnies and persecutions of 
my other. brotbers*iD*law.” I replied, that she had 
too long concealed her intentions from me ; that I 
had promised my services to the young people the 
more willingly, knowing the favourable sentiments 
of the First Consul, who Imd often said to me, “ Mv 
wife labours in vain; they suit each other; they shall 
be married. I love Duroc; he is well bom. I have 
properly pireu Caroline to hlurat, and Pauline to 
Leederc; I can as u ell give Hortense to Diwoc, who 
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whole face of affairs, and to bring; over the First 
Consul to her opinion. On the -Ith of January, after 
dinner, he entered our cabinet where I was at work. 

^Vhere is Duroc?” — " Gone out, — I believe to 
the opera,”— “ Tell him, as soon as he returns, that 
I have promised him Hortense : he shall marr}’ her. 
But I ■U'iU that this take place at latest in tiro days. 
I give him five hundred thousand francs, (£20,833, 
Gs- 8d.) 1 name him commandant of tlie eighth 

military division. He roust set out for Toulon, u ith 
his n*ife, the day after his marriage, and wc shall 
live separate. I will have no son-in-law in the same 
house with me. As I wish, the affair settled, send 
roe word, this same evening, if this suits him.” — 
“I don’t think it utII.” — “V ery well; she shall 
marry Louis.”-—" Will she have him?”—" She 
must have him.” 

This overtnre n-as proposed in a tone so hasty, as 
led mo to believe there nad been a discussion in the 
interior, and that, tired of bickering, he had stated 
at once his final decision, sot again to recur to the 
subject. About half-p.ast ten, Duroc returned. 1 
‘repeated to him, ui>rd for word, the proposition of 
the First Consul. “ Since it is even so, my good 
friend, he may keep bis daughter for me; I am 
going to visit the So saying, u-itli an air of 

indifference, beyond ray comprehension, Duroc took 
his hat, and went off The First Consul uus informed, 
before going to bed, of Duroc’s refusal, and Josephine 
received the assurance of her daughter’s marriage 
srith Louis ; svhich accordingly took place a few 
day.s after. Such is exactly .as things fell out, much 
to the sonroiv of Slademoisc^Ie Hortense, and probably 
to the satisfiction of Duroc. Louis suffered the 
infliction of a wife. She, on the other hand, had 
till then shunned him as much as possible; and ahras'S 
c.xi)ressed for him a repugnance at least eotial to the 
inaifference be had manifested for hoc. Tiiese senti- 
ments 8tUl remain unchanged. 
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affirmed, — * 7 — ^ 

meet Tih! 

to say, th ' ^ ■ • ■ ! 

eldest son. Lie, execrable lie I Yet has the report 
been spread generally in France, and throughout 
Europe. Alas! can it be true that calumny hath 
such powerful charms, that, having once yielded to 
their influence, it becomes no longer possible to 
withdraw men from their thraldom ^ 

Prepared to ascend the throne of France, Bonaparte 


uuited in one person, served as a' transition in the 
progress to tn-o thrones. Unwilling to be long 
absent from Pa ' . ’ '■’* ' ’ ”• 

of a journey to 

for the convocr , ■ ’ , ■ 

Lyons; aud for this purpose we left Paris on the 8 th 
January, 1802. Some Aays prior to our departure, I 
asked, “ Would it not hare been agreeable to yon 
again to visit Italy, tliat great theatre of your glory, 
and the beautiful capital of Lombardy, where you 
have been followed «ith so much hom.nge?” — 
“ Yes,” replied flie First Consul; “ hut the journey 
to iMiIau uould have svasted precious time. 1 have 
also rCiasons for preferring France to Italy for this 
meeting ; my influence over the deputies will be 
more absolute and certain in Lyons. Besides, I am 
very happy in the prospect of again beholding the 
noble wreck of the Army of Egj'jjt, there reassem* 
bled.” On the 26th, the title of president uas con- 
ferred without diflicuUy, The jouniey, and the 
conferences, were only fonns; but opinion ivas to 
be captivated by lofty words and solemn proceedings. 

0 
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The attempts recently directed against the life of 
the First Consul, then caused to he spread, and have 
since given plausibility to, reports of extraordinaiy 
precautions for his safety. having been employed in 
the course of this journey. I saw none of these : 
they were repugnant to his disposition. He knew 
very well, and often repeated, that “ whoever chose 
to risk his own.life, might always be master of his.” 
The statement is not coiTcct, that guards escorted the 
carriage, and lined the roads : as respected precau- 
tions, he travelled as a private individual., I rai-ely 
observed, at any time, even arms in his carriage. 

On the 25th March, 1802, England signed a sus- 
pension of hostilities for fourteen months ; this men 
have called the Peace of Amiens. The clauses of this 
treaty were not of a nature to induce the hope of 
long peace, as we have already seen ; and even in 
England it was regarded as a truce u'hich could be 
only of short duration. But this peace, truce, or 
h’eaty, served to consolidate the power of the Consul. 
England had treated with him as “ Chief of France.” 
Ashe perceived I appreciated these advantages, he did 
not dissemble his satisfaction in this particular. 

It was at this era, when he beheld his glory and 
his power increased by peace, that he said to me, 
in a momentary elevation of spirits, slapping me on 
the shoulder while we were walking in one of the 
avenues of Malraaison, “ Eh ! well, Bourrienne, shall 
you not also be immortal ?” — “ And whjr. General ?” — 
“ Ai-e you not my secretary?” — “ Tell me the name 
of Alexander’s secretary ?” He turned towards me, 
saying with a smile, “ Hem ! not so bad that !” He 
believed I spoke truth. There -^ras here a little 
flattery, I confess ; but flattery never proved displeasing 
to him ; and, for one day at least, I merited not the 
reproach, often brought against me, of “ not being 
sufiiciently a courtier — not enough a flatterer.”* 

* Bonaparte knew not tlie name of Alexander’s secretary, and 
at the moment it had escaped me that he was called Callisthenes. 
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Here I may state the grounds of quarrel between 
tbe First Consul and the English journals, which 
exhibits a new proof of his love for liberty ! At all 
times a declared enemy to the freedom of the press, 
the First Consul held the journals under a hand of 
iron. Often have I heard him say, “Should I give 
them the rein, my power would not continue three 
month*'.” Unfortunately, too, the same sentiment 
guided his conduct with respect to all prerogatives of 
public liberty; the silence thus forced upon France, 
he wished, hut was unable, to impose in England. 
He was enraged at the insults heaped upon him by 
the English neu'spapers and libels, especially by 
the journal L'Ambi/ju, {the Medley,) edited by one 
Peltier, who, at Paris, h-idformcrlyboen editor of“The 
Acte of the Apostles.” This nen-spaper was con- 
stantly filled noth the most violent atfacics against tho 
First bonsul and the French nation,— .doubtless a cir- 
cumstance very honourable to its author, a Frenchman. 
Bonaparte had never been accustomed, like the 
Engl^h, to despise ncn-sp.apcr satire: be avenged 
himself by violent articles m the JIToniteiir. Sf. Otto 



in satisfj'iog his Imlred against the liberty of the 
press, he seized, for this purpose, the moment of 
signing tho preliminaries. 

Mr Addington replied, in a long letter, uritfen 
with his onn liand, and uliich I transhitcd. TIic 
English minister fordbly refuted the arguments of 

lie wrote memoir* of Alexaiwler, 1 now Write of Napoleon ; 
but, ia (iiM rewmUanre, 1 am as fjr from foreseeing, a* from 
desiring, the immortality of my name. 
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ill f> First CoiiMil; riflmitlinu', indml, lliat tlir nluif-e 
of thr* pres*; miirlit orrasioiially Itcroinc nn rvil; but 
ihnt tbo constitulioii loft ovory ono froo to use Jiis 
]><‘n at Ills oMui risk and poril. “ Out' is punislied 
for a dolinquonoy in ^vritill•^^ as for any oflior I'riino. 
Such doHnquoncios,” Mr Addiu'^tou achnoivlodfrod, 
“ soniotinios oscapod the .s(’v«>nly of the laws. J5ut 
thorn is no remedy,” rontiuuod iio; “and it is dininilt 
to discover one ; for the liberty of the press, wliirh 
forms a coustitueiit of the national system, cannot 
he infrinjred. Tlic jioojde owe much to tliis liliorty, 
and no minister would be found sufliciontly bold to 
hazard the question in Parliament, — so dear is this 
freedom to the Fn"Iish.” Mr Addinirton afterwards 
observed to the I'irst Consul, that, “ thoin^di a 
foreijrner, he Avas entitled to briii','' his complaint 
before tlie national tribunals; but that he must then 
bo prepared to see reprinted, :is portions of nroce.ss, 
all the libelous pieces of which he complaiuerl.” lie 
entreated him, “ by profound contempt, to sutler 
the.se nuisances to remain in thidr ohscurity, and to 
act like many others, u ho attached to such calumnies 
not the slightest importance.” I was hajijiy, also, in 
contributing to jtrevent this sc;indalons jirosecution. 

In this .state tilings remained for the moment; hut 
after the Peace of Amiens, the I'irst Consul (Mused 
Peltier to he cited before the Courts, The defence 
was conducted by the celehi-ated I^Iackintosh, (Sir 
James,) wlio, aceordiiig to the accounts of the time, 
displayed the greatest eloquence in his ]»leadiugs. 
Peltier, howcA'or, ivas found guilty. This condemna- 
tion, Avliich Avas regarded by jmblic opinion as a 
trium])li, Avas not carried into execution, bec.ause tbc 
rupture betAveen the Iavo countries speedily ensued. 
It is melaiicbol)' to think, that this excessive suscep- 
tibility to libelous articles in the Englisli journals, 
ccrtaiulj'^ contributed .ns mucli, perhaps more, than 
grand political interests, to the rcucAA'al of hostilities. 

VOL. II. M 
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One would be astonished at many tbinjs, were it 
possible always to see under the cards.* 

_ On the occasion of the peace, Madame Murat, who 
lived at Neuilly, gave a splendid entertainment to 
Bonaparte. There was a grand dinner, nith a ball 
in the evening. At the principal table n-ere seated 
only ladies : the gentlemen dined in a room adjoining. 
Madame Murat, who did the honours of the fetp R’ith 
much grace, placed the First Consul opposite to 
herself. Bonaparte dined in haste, and said little. 
At length, during the dessert, he addressed a ques- 
tion to the ladies in turn : this question consisted in 
asking each how old' she was I Coming to Madame 
do Bourrienne, he said to her, “ As for.you, I know 
vour age.” His gallantry went no farther: the 
ladies vero f.ir from being satisfied tberenith. 

On the morrow after this entertainment, there svas 
brought to Bonaparte, %«hile walking with me in his 
favourite alley at Malinaison, one of tho^e numerous 
police reports, u-hlch were always so silly, and so 
tedious. This particular despatrli told of certain 
remarks, made in Paris, on a new green livery w Inch 
the Consul bad adopted,— a coloiur he ^vas said to 
have chosen because used by the house of Artois. 
I think I still see the fierce sneer on his countenance 
when ho e.vclaimed,— “ What are these animals 
tliinking of now? Are they serious? Am I then 
no better than Rl. d’ Artois ? If tlicy know not the 
difference, on my honour they filiall feel it I " 


iieuiii uimm, luiu suiiie ui (iu.ui uy xicuvii uiiiitii. — 
Traruhtor. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

RECALL OF THE EMIGRANTS RESTORATION OF PRO- 

PERTY — MISSION OF SEBASTIANI TO THE EAST — 
ILLNESS OF BONAPARTE — ITS CONSEOUENCES — 
ANECDOTES OF IIIS FAMILY- — RAPACITY — BULLETINS 
— LEGION OF HONOUR — PREPARATION FOR THE 
CONSULATE FOR LIFE — LA FAYETTE. 

Till towards the middle of 1801, those emigi-ants 
proposed foi‘ removal from the list, had always been 
named by the minister of police. The First Consul 
having obtained proof that such erasures were often 
granted only in consequence of powerful solicitations, 
— to favour,, to intrigue, and even pm’chased by 
money, decided on concentrating this department of 
business in his own cabinet. Other affairs, however, 
suffered from this tedious labour, which, in spite of 
all my exertions, produced not above ten or twelve 
erasures weekly. I brought this repeatedly under 
his notice. At first, he paid no attention to my 
remarks. Soon after the T& Deum had been cele- 
brated for the concordat and the peace, I profited by 
a moment of gaiety and benevolence, in wdiich he 
seemed to be at Malmaison, to hazard anew the 
proposal of a general retmm of emigi’ants. “ You 
have,” said I, laughing, “ reconciled the French to 
God ; reconcile them to each other. There never 
have been true lists of emigrants ; there have been 
only lists of absentees : as a proof of this, we have 
been going on constantly erasing, and may continue 
the same occupation to the end of time.” He em- 
braced the idea. “ Good !” said he, “ we shall consider j 
but I must except one thousand individuals of the 
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principal families, especially those Trho haro held 
offices in the estahlis^ents of the kings or princes, 
or at the ancient court.” The number of exceptions 
Tvas afteru'ards reduced to half. 

I said in the Chamber of Deputies, and I have 
pleasure in repeating it here, — “ In the draught of the 
Senatus Consuituniy trhicb the First Consul dictated 
to me in the course of a part of one night, he excepted 
from restitution only such properties as U'ere actually 
occupied by public establishments. Of these, neither 
the capital, nor even tlie rent, was to he refunded. 
But with this almost sole exception, he restored all 
that the state possessed, and all that had not heen 
alienated to third parties. In this mighty question, 
he never once thought of interfering u-ith acquired 
rights : of this he foresaw all the danger. He made 


infamous confiscation has since been concealed under 
the quibbling and barbarous name of confusion. Even 
now is the term In use,— a word invented to cover 

.All...... Atl 



I 


cannot,’ was the reply made to those who demanded 
this restitution, n*ithoiit being interested therein, 
s.ave by the sole feeling of right, — * we esmnot 
distinguish this species of property.’ ” But during the 
same frightful period, confiscation of English stock 
also took place in our funds. It was proh.ab!y no less 
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difficult to distinguish this description of property; 
and yet to the EngUsh have been restored both 
principal and interest, from the time of confiscation. 
What the English bayonets easily obtained, has been 
refused to eternal justice, that daughter of Heaven, 
without which, all constitutions never have, and never 
will he any thing but black upon white. 

Having completed the schedule of his decree, the 
First Consul convoked, for the following day, a grand 
council, composed of the ministers, the two consuls, 
and five others of the chief public functionaries. I 
remained iu the cabinet attached to the library, and 
which communicated with the circular saloon, in 
which the council assembled. The discussion was 
long and warm. I heard the whole, for they spoke 
very loud; sometimes, in fact, shouted. The First 
Consul combated, forcibly, the numerous objections 
urged against his proposal. He was ans^yered with 
equal warmth, in the sequel, the Revolution rejected 
all restitutions. She consented, indeed to recall her 
victims, but determined to retain their spoils. 

On returning to our cabinet, the First Consul was 
completel}'' engrossed with the bad effect produced 
upon the council by the proposal of a decree, such as 
the one just deliberated upon. I took the liberty of 
saying to him, “ You have too much good sense. 
General, not to perceive that your scheme has failed. 
The refusal to restore to the emigrants what may 
.still remain in possession of the state, destroys, udth 
this concession, all that is noble, or grand, or generous, . 
in their recall, I cannot conceive how you yielded 
to an opposition so unreasonable and so grasping.” — 
“ How is this,” said he, still in anger, “ you must 
have overheard all. The Revolution had the majority 
in the council ; Avhat would you have had me do ? 
Am I strong enough to overcome all these obstacles?” 
— “ General, calm yourself, 1 wish not to pain you ; 
but you are quite able to return to the attackj and 
to oppose these people.” — “ That wiU be difficult,” 
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replied he, softeniDg & little; “ I repeat, they have 


decreed the Senatus Conatltum of the 6th Ploreal, 
year X. (April 26, 1602.) That act, as is ■n'ell hnomi, 
jjranted the recall, but refused the restitution of pro- 
perty. We have just seen what were the intentions 
of the Chief of the State ; but once more he n-as 
constrained to yield to the Berolution : Bonaparte 


the First Consul had sent General Sebastian! on a 
private mission totlieEast. Pe.ice with Constantinople 
facilitated the execution of this plan, important 
doubtless, but of less consequence than attributed to 
it by Bonaparte. Sebastiani acquitted himself uith 
preat dexterity. He visited the slates of Barhary, 

— T ' • '• 


yohe. For these aggressions, ns they s\crc termed, 
the English cabinet demanded satisfaction; and the 
disctissions relative^© Malta svere broiccn off. Upon 
these occasions, Bonaparte, disregarding customary 
forms, desired to Iwvc a personal conference nith 
Lord ^Yliitworth, the English ambassador; hoping 
thus to seduce liis lortWhip by those blandMimcnts, 
nhicb he knew so well how to employ alien rcqni- 
site : but in vain. ‘Wlieu lie signed the treaty of 
Amiens, the English plenipotentiary n ns ^vcll an arc 
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that England M'ould he the' first to break through its 
stipulations. , . 

From the commencement-of the same year, 1802 , 
Napoleon, as alreadj^ mentioned, began to feel violent 
pain in his right side, I have often seen him at 
Malmaison, in the evenino-, while at work, and udien 
midnight approached, recline on the right arm of the 
sofa, unbutton his coat and vest, and give vent to a 
sob of . anguish. If I spoke to him' he generally 
replied, “ How I suffer ! ” A few minutes after, I 
would condiict him to his bed-room. I have several 
times been obliged to support him on the small stair 
which led from the inner cabinet to the corridor 
communicating with his apartments. It Avas at this 
period, that he used to say, “ I have an aiiin-ehension 
that, on attaining forty years, I shall heCome a, great 
eater ; I feel the presentiment of an excessive corpu- 
lence.” This fear caused him much disquiet, in 
Avhich, as I told him, it AA’as impossible to participate. 
I Avas mistaken. Some six months before, he had 
inquired who aa'us mj'^ physician : I replied, “ M. 
Corvisart.” — “ Hoav did you get acquainted Avith 
him?” — “Yoiir brother, Louis, recommended him 
to me : to him he is indebted for the cure of the com- 
plaint Avith Avhich, you knoAA% he AA’as afflicted. He 
places great confidence in him.” A few da3's after 
he took Corvisart for his medical attendant; and, three 
years after, appointed him first physician to the 
Emperor. The Consul speedity became accustomed 
to this gentleman, and, in my time, always saAV him 
with pleasure come to chat a little: his open and 
good-humoured manner pleased him much. Corvisart 
frankly acknowledged, that medicine could do little 
for him, and that the little which it could effect, 
Avould arise more from regimen than from drugs. 

• The pain experienced by the First Consul increased 
his irritability. Perhaps to this cause may be attri- 
buted many acts of this period of his life : his ideas, 
then, AA-ere no longer the same in the evening as they 
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had been in the forenoon ; and very often he tore up 
in the morniD", even vrithout the smallest remark, 
notes which he had dictated to me during^ the night, 
and considered excellent. Sometimes even I took 
upon me not to send to the Moniteur, as he desired, 
remarks ^vhich, dictated at night under irascibility 
and suffering, might have produced a bad effect 
throughout Europe. When he did not see the article 
on the morrow, I alleged, as excuse, the lateness of 
the hour, or the delay of the courier : “ But there is 
nothing lost,” I used to say; “ to-morrow will do as 
well.” He did not reply directly, but remarked, 
probably a quarter of an hour aftenvards,— -"Don’t 
send my note to the Mmtteur before shewing it to 
me;” and was sometimes astonished at what he had 
dictated ; saying, in a good-humoured way, — “ Pshaw I 
you must surely have misunderstood me HJr, “ This 
js not too good, is it?”— "By my faith, I can’t say 
/oo.” — “ Oh ! no, it is good for nothing ; w hat say 
you?” Then, with a slight shake of the head, ho 
would tear tiie paper. He sent me once, at two 


Fleurieu read at the Tribunate, the plirase (/rote) 

' > c ' ' , .uliat 

’ • • Such 

* ■ • , • j • jeeted 

with Impatience. 

After the Peace of Amiens, the First Consul wis 
considering the nomination of an .amb.'issador to the 
court of London : and had, somehow or other, cast 
hU eyes upon General Andreossi. I ventured somo 
obsen-ations on a choice which seemed to me incon- 
gruous >vith the high importance of the mission. " It 
is not determined yet,” said he; " I shall have somo 
talk about the matter with Talleyrand.” The same 
evening, (wo were then at Malmaison,} the latter 
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arrived on business. The question of the English 
embassy was discussed. The First Consul mentioned 
several persons, afterwards adding, — “ I have a mind 
to nominate Andreossi.” Talleyrand, who had no 
good will to this choice, replied, ndth a knondng and 
satirical air, — “ You wish to nominate Andrew also ! 
(Andre aussi) — Wlio, then, is this Andrew?” — “ I 
made no mention of one Andrew ; I speak to you 
of Andreossi. Do you not know him ? Pardieu ! 
Andreossi, general of artillery?” — “ Andreossi!” 
rejilied the minister. “Ah! yes, yes; that’s true. 
Andreossi! I rvas not thinking of him: I was running 
over the diplomacy, and could not find him there. 
Quite right; yes, yes, quite right; he is in the 
artilleryP The First Consul answered, speaking in 
a way to shew M. de Talleyrand, that he designed 
the said general of artillery for the London embassy. 
Thither, in fact, he Avent, after the treaty of .Amiens, 
and retirrned in a few months, haAung scarcely had 
time to establish himself. There A\ns no great matter 
to do : that suited him : he did nothing. 

In 1802, Jerome had arrived at the rank of 
Enseigne de Vaisseau, and, finding himself at Brest, 
indulged in expenses far above his fortune, and the 
appointments of his place — expenses which he could 
liquidate only at the charge of the state. He often 
drew upon me, by letters of exchange, Ai'hich the 
First Consul accepted with a deal of angry remark. 
One of these letters, in Avhich Jerome described his 
pleasures, and the entertainments given him, and then 
announced that he had drawn upon me for 17,000 
francs (^6 708, 6s. 8d.) excited the cholerof the First 
Consul, who wrote to him, — “I have your letter, 
M. Enseigne de Vaisseau. I am impatient to find you 
on board your corvette, studying a profession ndiich 
ought to be the theatre of your glory. Die young, I 
shall be consoled : not, if you live sixty years Avith- 
out glory — AAdthout being • useful to the country — 
without having left traces of your existence. Better 
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•would it be ncTor to hare existed. — Paris, 6 Mcssidor, 
year X. (27tb June, 1802.)-~For Jerome, Enscigne 
de Vaisseau.” 

The above letter cootnidicts positively what has 
been published in the biographies, — that Jerome 
Bonaparte served, in 1801, as Lieutenant in the 
expedition against St Domingo. He sailed on board 
L'Epervier, after reception of bis brother’s letter, 
only as lieutenant. On the 23d Noreniber, he wrote 
to me, from St Kerre, as follows: — “'Hus is to 
inform you, my dear Bourrienne, that I have drarni 
upon you, by bill of exchange, for txcenty thousand 
francs, (£833, 6s. 8d.) I have written to the Consul 
by the Last ship, and, n-itbout doubt, be has spoken 
to yon about it. At St Pierre, I met u-ith an old 
friend of yours. General Castella, who rommands 
there, and with whom I remained till the IBtli Bru- 
maire, having passed only seven days at Fort de 
France. Adieu, ray dear B. I embrace you. 

" J. Bon'auarte.” 

“ P,S. All the Europeans, my dear Bourrienne, die 
in this conntrj'. Here I have already twenty»threo 
men less In my corvette, srlilch i* a very bad vessel : 
judge, after this, whether T can be at ease on board 
L'Epen'ier. To-niglit I prep-ire for a trip to the 
English islands: that voyage nill keep me from 
twenty to thirty days at sea. Adieu, my dear B. 

I embrace you.” 

Jerome ne'vcr answered either the hopes or the 
srishes of his brother, i»ho seldom gave him another 
name than a dirty little rascal. M'e have just seen 
hi* conduct as inferior officer of a ship. From the’ 
earliest years of his life, he had been the cause of 
sorrow to bis brother aud the w hole family. West- 
phalia will never forget tliat he was lier king ; nor 
without reason did Ais people call him a miniature 
of Jlelioffabalus, 

Sneaking generally, the First Consul was harassed 
by the continual craving of his brothers for money. 
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To fiuisli -witli Josepli, lie made I\L Collot commissary 
of provisions for llio navy, under condition of remit- 
ting' yearlj- to Joseph, from the income of his situation, 
fifteen hundred thousand francs, (,£62,500.) Lncien 
had feathered his nest in Spain. I believe this com- 
missariat, -which continued only for a short time, 
turned out very -well for Joseph; hut proved a had 
speculation for M. Collot, "who ivas very irregailarly 
and very ill 210 ^ ; while the stijmlation of the Consul 
left him not the means of repaying himself. He de- 
manded an audience, which, through the interference 
of Junot, was granted. ‘As usual, where a thivdsman 
was required as Avitness, the vans rcstcrcz , — you 
will remaiu,” Avas addressed to me on this occasion. 
M. Collot came to ISIalmaison ; it was in the evening. 
He spoke to the Firet Consul Ai-ith noble firmness ; 
exposed his wrongs ; and comjilaincd of the condition 
in Avliich he Ai'as left, and of the enormous encumbrance 
Avith Ai’hich he had been burdened. He explained 
that already several millions Averc OAving on a service of 
from twenty to tAventy-four millions, (from £833,500, 
to £1,000,000,) and gave it clearly to be understood, 
that the articles furnished AA’orc necessarily over- 
charged on Josc 2 >h’s account. The First Consul 
replied, with intemperate violence, — “ Eh ! — for 
what do you take me ? Think you I am a Capuchin ? 
It AA'as necessary to give one Inindred thousand crowns 
to Deeres; one hundred thousand to Duroc; one 
Inindred thousand to Bourrienne : you ought to take 
measures to p.ay jmurself, and not come troubling me 
Avith such stuff. I have ministers : it is for them to 
render me an account. I will sec Deeres : enough 
at present. Leave me, and dun me no more Avith 
your com])laints : I have nothing to do Ai’ith such 
affairs.” 1 learned afterwards that M. Collot escaped 
from the concern, not till after many refusals, much 
shuffling, 2’ainj and uneasiness. I think I remember 
his saying to me, — “ If he desire to take so much of 
my fortune, in God’s name let him ask me for a 
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frigate ; I irill give him one. Let him hut pay me, 
and take his oo’n bargmn off my hands.” Throughout 
this villainous discussion, reason had unquestionably 
been on Collot’sside; the chicanery on the other. 

It is to be Tvished that the historian of the period, 
in particular of U’bich we now treat, distrust bnlJetins, 


mass. For my own part, I esteem the proverb, “ lying 
as a bulletin,” and the axiom, “ two and two make 
four,” as impressed with the same evidence. The 
bulletins alu’ays announced what Bonaparte desired 
might pa.ss for truth; and official documents were 
almost in every case altered. History would he a 
romance, composed from such materials. 

Another circumstance, Avhich has ever appeared to 
me unaccountable, is, that with his unquestioned 
superiority, Bomaparte affected to depreciate all great 
military reputations. He often spoke of acknow- 
ledged faults, only to attribute them to his ministers 
and generals, and to screen his own. It is notorious, 
that continual complaints-^representations no less 
energetic than svell founded, were addressed to General 
Bonaparte on the subject of partial bulletins. Uccla- 
mations have more than once been sent in against 


Thus, I remember his omi soldiers forced General 
Lannsse, at Damictta, to protest against the account of 


terranean, u'liich the battle of Aboukir confirmed to 
the English, afforded them the means of cutting off 
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all supplies, till famine obliged General Vanbois, com- 
mandant of the island, to capiUilate. That general, 
completely abandoned, and withont connection with 
the mother country, surrendered on the 4th Septem- 
ber, 1801, after an able defence of nearly two years. 
These facts I recall here, as analagous to ndiat fol- 
lows, and illustrative of the preceding remarks. . 

On the 22d Fcbruaiy, 1802, a M. Doublet,- who 
had been commissai-y of the French government at 
Malta, while in our possession, came to me, com- 
plaining bitterly of an alteration in a letter of his, 
inserted in the 3Toniteur, 9th Februarj^, 1800, and 
addressed to the First Consul. ' “ I explained to him,” 
said the commissar}’^, “ the alanning situation of the 
island. The very contrarj' "was printed in the 3Ioni- 
teur. This circumstance has been to me tbe source 
of a thousandserious inconveniences, sinceit presented 
ostensible grounds for accusing me of having imposed 
upon government in a matter of the highest import- 
ance, on which my official situation gave weight to 
my words.” I asked to see his letter. He sent me 
a copy of the original, entreating me to search out 
and explain the mistake. The obnoxious passage, as 
originally wi'itten, ran thus, after complimenting the 
First Consul on having saved the republic : — " Haste 
to save 3Ialta lihewise — men and provisions — there 
is no time to be lost. This acquisition nns youifvvjrk : 
^our own glory is concerned in its remaining' to' the 
republic; and that suffices to re-assure us.” In 
place of the passage marked, there appeared in the 
Moniteur , — “ The name of the republic inspires the 
brave defenders of 3Ialta with neio courage. We 
have men and provisions,” Ignorant of the motives 
for this strange alteration, I shewed the letter to the 
First Consul. He shrugged his shoulders, giving a 
kind of laugh : “ Don’t answer him. He is an ass. 
Meddle no farther in the affair.’? Bonaparte had 
assured General Desaix; that the island had been 
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provisioned for tTroyoars! "What could be the object 
io this falsehood? Malta w'as reduced by famine. 

After the prorogation of Bonaparte’s consulate for 
ten years, Tvas created the order of the Legion of 


jT — . t.., 

t : • I I 


been cherished by the Consul from the time he had 

- — j ..YU*... .. a..r.»YA 


in the council of state, w.as first officially proposed, 
the question of establishing the Legion of Honour; 
and, on the 19th, the decree u'as legally promulgated. 
The opposition Yvas very strong; and .all the power 
of the First Consul, the force of his re.asoning8, the 
influence of hU situation, could obtain in tbe council 
only fourteen out of twenty-four voices. The same 
sentiments manifested themselves in the tribunate, 
where the measure passed only by n majority of fifty-six 
to thirty-eight. Nearly the same proportion obtained 
in the legislative body, ivherc one hundred nnd ten 
noos voted against one hundred nnd si.vty-six ayes. 
Thus, in nil the three bodies, consisting of flW voters, 
tbe nftasure ss'as carried by only ses'enty-eight 
voices. Struck with this feeble majority, the First 
Consul said to me in the evening,— “Ah I I sen 
cle.ariy, j)rojudices arc still too strong. You svero 
•• ,f ^vas not 

speakers 
r (Icfence. 

The strong minority, too, misapprehended me.”— 

“ Be satisfied, ” said I ; “doubtles-i it would have been 
better to have deferrx^; but the thing is done. You 
11 ill see the result; it must be grand.” 

In April. 1803, the First Consul bent nil his efforts 
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towards getting himself declared Consul for life. We 
shall revert to the actual proceedings hereafter. This, 
perhaps, was the epoch in his cai’cer, during which 
were most completely developed those principles of 
falsehood and dissimulation, commonly called niiixiras 
of Machiavel. Never have stratagem, untruth, craft, 
seeming moderation, been practised with more talent 
or success. Lucien was the most violent propagator 
of the doctrines of hcreditaiy power, and the stability 
of a dynasty, — phrases A^•hicll, since the month of 
March, had engrossed all coiiversation. hL de Talley- 
rand, whose ideas could not be any thing save 
monarchical, held the cabinets of Europe in train. 
Bonaparte branded, as ideologists and terrorists, the 
real friends of constitutional liberty. Bcederer, 
Begnault d’Angely, and Fontanes, followed unth 
zeal and constancy the same apostleship as Lucien. 
Madame Bonaparte courageously opposed the influ- 
ence of those counsels, Avhich she regarded as fatal 
to her husband. The latter very seldom spoke con- 
fidentially until her about politics, or public afiairs. 
“ Let her mind her spinning and knitting,” was his 
usual observation. 

While the First Consul thus aspired to the throne 
of France, his brothers, and especially Lucien, affected 
a superciliousness and pretensions perfectly ridicul- 
ous. The following is an instance, almost incredible, 
but which I witnessed : — On Sunday the 9th May, 
Lucien paid a visit to Madame Bonaparte, who asked 
“ Why did you not come to dinner last Monday ?” — 
“ Because there u as no place appointed for me : the 
brothers of Bonaparte ought to have, the chief seats 
after him.” — “ What do 1 hear !” rejilied Josephine; 
“ but, if you are Bonaparte’s brother, recollect what 
you were. In my presence, all places are equal. 
Eugene would never have made so ill-mannered a 
proposal.” * 

■x 

* This anecdote has been set down to Jerome’s account ; he 
was then in America. 
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Duringfthenegoiiationsat Carnpo-Fonnio, ive have 
seen that Bonaparte was occupied in another, and, 
hy his own account, even more difficult, misision,— - 
obtaining the liberation of the prisoners at Olmiitz. 
Since that period, hL de la Fayette had remained in 
a neutral country, refusing to participate in those 
measures adopted in France after the 18th Fnictidor. 
He had, indeed, been received hy the First Consul, 
after the battle of Marengo. On that occasion, Bona- 
parte discoursed above two hours with him in private ; 
and, whe ’ '• • ^ 

me ,— ‘ 

vexed at . ■ ' i ■ 

whose pr' j ' 

up with some obstinacy, and much exaggeration.” 
A short time thereafter, on the occasion of the fete 


notwithstanding, to risit the First Consul, and to 
maintain an intercourse of reciprocal esteem. The 
epoch of the consulate for life put an end to these 
amicable relations. On this <^uestioD, La Fayette 
refu«cd his vote; and, in justincation, addressed to 
Bonaparte the following letter • 

** La GranffC, 1st Prairial, Year X. 

(20/A Jlfny, 1802.) 

“ General, —-'When a man, deeply^ sensible of the 


none will more rejoice to see you First Magistrate 
for life, of a free repnblic. The 1 8th Bnimairc sa^ ed 
France ; and I at Inis moment enjoy the blessings of 
home, through the liberal prof(*ssions to uliich you 
have pledged your honour. Since then, ^^e ha^e 
beholu the consular power, that healing dictatorship, 
which, under the auspices of your genius, has accom- 
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remarked to me, — ** I have often told you, M. do 
La Fayette is a political monomatist — an obstinate 
person. He does not compreliend roe r I am very 
sorry for it ; for he is an honourable man, I wished 
to make him a senator: he has refused; truly so 
much the u orse for him. I can very well afford to 
do without his vote.” In discoursing: on the consular 
government of the United Stiites, on their triennial 
consulate, as well as the new liberty of consular 
France, Bonaparte and La Fayette, as may n ell be 
supposed, differed in opinion. Kven the manner in 
which the latter had re-entered France, grievously 
displeased the former. “ I left my country w hen 
liberty fled, and I return with her,” said La Fayette; 
‘•for she has returned, since iKapoleon is her liigh- 
priest.” And, sooth to say, Jiapoloon found it very 
bad in the apostle of American liberty to return to his 
diocese ivitnout a passport ! 

But not only on these topics did La Fayette oppose 
the ideas of the First Consul ; he fouud fault u itu tho 
concordat also. He would have wished that Bona- 
parte, permitting equal liberty to all religious, had 
Kept them all, as in the United Stales, entirely without 
the support of govemment : the followers ot each sect 
mainlining their oivn church, and paying their oun 
clergy. I recollect, on this occasion, Bonaparte said 


upon Amenc.'il as ir me jrreiicJi were Ainencaiisi 
Tlic French he docs not understand. Among them 
the Catholic religion is paramount: and, besides, 1 
need the Pope, i> ho si ill do any thing I desire. Do 
you know,” continned the Consul, smiling, “ Ln 
Fayette made use of n strange expression ; he said, 
‘ Vou seem to have a desire the UttlfJiddU 

broken overymr head* Wc shall sec— u e sbali sec.” 
And, in effect, u c have seen. 
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Bonaparte by tins civil Ti'ar exceeded that from llie 
side of the BLine or of Italy, because by its siiccess 
his internal government and ulterior vieu's wonld 
be more affected. Tlie mission, then, of putting an 
end to the struggle was a difficult one ; but, for that 
very reason, Bonaparte resolved on consigning it to 
Bemadotte. The conciliatory measures of that gene- 
ral, however ; his chivalrous manners ; and a happy 
mixture of prudence 'and address, enabled bira to 
succeed where others hadfafled: He finally established 
good order, and submission to the laws. 

Some time after the pacification of La Vendee, an 
insurrectional movement manifested itself at Tours, 
’ » • » -r to march till 

• pay. Bema- 

' of the West, 



hut uas suhsequently obliged to give it tardy and 
indirect praise. 

Time augmented more and more Bonaparte’s 
resentment against Bemadotte ; end the go-betn eons 
and llattercrs were not idle in their insinuations 
concerning the latter. One day, on nhich a grand 
public reroptiou nas to take place, I earn the First 
Con>-ul in such a state of impatient ill humour, ns 
induced me to ask the cause. " I can no longer 
endure it,” replied he with violence: " I am resohed 
on an explanation this day uith Bemadotte. He 
nill probably be here. I will break the ire, come 
M hat may. He may do his worst ; but m o shall see. 
It is time that this were ended.” Never bad I seen 
him so angry, and dreaded the meeting accordingly. 
Vlicn he retired, before dc'-ernding to the grand 
Valoon of audience, I took adtautage of a moment to 
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descend before him, -which was easily accomplished,, 
since the saloon was not tw'ont}’- paces from the- 
cabinet. By good luck, the very first person I saw 
Avas Bernadottc alone, in the embrasure of a window 
looking into the Carrousel.* Rapidly to cross the 
hall and to approach was the Avork of an instant. 
“ Gcueral, believe me, you had better retire ; I have 
sti’oug reasons for advising you thus.” Bernadotte, 
seeing my extreme anxiety, and knoAving the sincere 
sentiments of esteem and friendship AAdiich attached, 
me to him, consented to retire. This I regarded as 
a triumph; for, ccrtainl3% from the frankness of 
Bernadotte’s character, and his quick sense of honoiu*, 
he AA'ould not have borne the cutting remarks Avhich 
Bonaparte appeared in the huraoiu’ to address to him. 
iVfy stratagem had all the success I could haA'c hoped. 
Nothing Awas suspected. One thing only attracted 
notice, — the victim had escaped. After the audience, 
the First Cohsul,-on entering, exclaimed, “ Can you 
conceive it, Bourrienne ? Bernadotte did not come.” 
— “ So much the better for him. General,” I merely 
said. Nothing ensued; for, on reascending, after a 
momentary absence in Josephine’s apartments, he 
found me in the cabinet as if I had never left it, 
five minutes sufficing for my little negotiation. Ber- 
nadotte always shewed himself sincerely gi’ateful for 
this proof of friendship ; and, in truth, from a feeling 
I cannot Avell explain to myself, tlie more I beheld 
Bonaparte’s unjust hatred increase, the greater became 
my interest in the noble character Avhich AA^as its 
object. 

The scene just mentioned ocemved in the spring of 
1802 . At this date the First Consul had established 
himself at St Cloud, — a residence to AAdiicli he aa^s 
verj' partial, as there enjoying more freedom than at 
the Tuileries, AAdiere it is impossible for the sovereign 
even to breathe the air at a AvindoAV, AAdthout imme- 

The 'square in front of the Tuileries is so called. ' 
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diatelj' hecomiag tlie of public curiosiif, jintl 

attracting tbe gaze of multitudes. At St^Clond, he 
could leave his cabinet when he chose, and prolong 
Ins ■walk -without fear of importunate solicitations. 
One of his first cares was to order the repair of a 
cross road conducting to Malmaison ; a distance which 
he usually traversed in a quarter of an 'hoar. This 
proximity to his favourite coiuitry house, rendered 
St Cloud still more agreeable. Here, too, so to 


pertain to the usages of royalty. He quickly observed 
•n'hat influence may be exercised over the mass of 
mankind by the pomp of ceremonies, the splendour 
of audiences, and richness of costume. “ How dcscN 
ring,” be would saj”, “ are men of the contempt tlicv 
inspire 1 All my virtuous republicans, forsooth I— *I 
have only to pld their livery, and they nro my 
humble servitors,” 

I flmcmbcr one day, after some such tirade, so 
frequently repeated, against the worthlessness of the 
' • . ' . ’ ' • • ’ ’ ‘ • s •— timt if tmp- 

, ; ‘C ■trere still 

• • • 11 gewgaws, 

■ ! ■ ■ ’ Fox, who, 

anticipating the pear© of Amiens, was then in Paris, 
ivherc he had rendered himself conspicuous only by 
an extreme simplicity. “ As for him— yes, you nre 
right,” said the First Consul} **'hlr Fox is truly n 
superior man, and one wJio suits mo excellently.” 
In reality, Bonaparte always beheld Mr Fox nrrne 
srith unmixed satisfaction, and after each of the con- 
versations they held together, he never failed to 
speak to me of the pleasure he enjoycil in this 
intercourse with one man truly -worthy of his great 
reputation. He looked upon him a,s a man altogether 
superior, and ardently desired to have treated with 
him in his ulterior relations svith Enghnd. AVc may 
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believe, too, that, on bis side, Mr Fox never forgot 
the intimacy, I may call it, ^^"lhch he cultivated ivitli 
the First Consul. Afterwards, indeed, even in time 
of war, he several times advertised him of plots 
formed ag:ainst his life. Nothing less was to be ex- 
pected from a character so noble. I can at the same 
time Jissert, because I had more than one proof of 
the fact, that the English government constantly 
repelled with indignation, not proposals for overturn- 
ing tlic consular or imperial govornment, but ever}’" 
project of assassination, or of clandestine attempt 
upon the person of the First Consul and of the 
Emperor. Positive proofs of this will successively 
find a place in the sequel of these Memoirs. Politics 
are chargeable with a sufficiency of actions and of 
means wliich morality disavows; let ns not gratui- 
tously augment the number of criminal instances, 

I must liere tlirow m}^self upon the reader’s indul- 
gence, udiile I relate a fact anterior by a year to the 
visit of iSlr Fox ; but as it concerns jNIoreau, I take 
it for granted a transposition null be more readily 
forgiven than an omission. During the summer of 
1801 , the First Consul took a fancy to give a grand 
military dinner in a restaurateur’s. He made choice 
of Veri’s, whose establishment on the Terrace des 
Feuillans could also be entered from , the gardens of 
the Tuileries. Bonaparte sent round his invitations, 
but omitted Moreau, whom, by chance, I met that 
day in the foUou’ing manner: — The occasion of the 
dinner at Veri’s, permitting me the disposal of my 
time, I embraced the opportunity to dine also at a 
restaurateur’’ s, namely, Rose’s, who then was in great 
repute among the notable , gastronomes of Paris. I 
went in company with M. Carbonnet, a relation of 
the Moreau famUy, and two or three others. Wlrile 
seated at table, we learned from the waiter that 
General Moreau and his lady were in an adjoining 
apartment : he had with him also Lacuee, and two 
other officers : Suchet, too, who had been at the 
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jlitinrr in VrriV, whJcli, lie said, had been a terrible 
hon*, came to join them on ririn" from table. Those 
ilelaiN n e obtained from Carhoniiet, ho had left us 
for a fciv minutes to pay Iiis respects to Oeneral and 
Madame Moreau, muapartc’it nflVctation in not 
inviting Moreau, at the moment uheii the latter 
returned sietorious from the Army of the Klune; 
and likewise Moreau’s nfTectation in froio" publicly, 
on the same chiy, to dine at another restaurateur’s, 
led to the belief that their coldness U'OiiId soou 
degenerate into hatred; and it U'.as the feelinff at 
P.iris, that, in thi-<e circumstances, the victor of 
Marengo, u ithoiit descending, niijlit very srcll have 
placed at Ids table tbe com|ueror of llohenltndcn. 

From tbe first months of the year 1602, the rejiab- 
lic had been but a name— an historical reminiscence. 
There remained, indeed, a lying inscription over the 
gates of the palace, but both the trees of liberty 
erected in the court Bonaparte had caused to be cast 
down, es-en before his insulmeDt iu tlie Tuilerics,— 
proceeding thus against vain symbols before attacking 
realities. After the Sotatus Consulta, however, of 


mouts necessary to the exercise of pow^r. Still he 
found the pear not yet ripe for the lull development 
of his ulterior projects of sovereignty, U'ith its forms 
and j»ri>ilc';’es. “ All that will come,” said he one 
day ; “ but look yon, Bourrionne, it is requisite, in 
the first place, that I myself assume a title, whence 
will naturally flow all oftier honours, uhich I shall 
c-onfer on these people about us. The greatest diffi- 
culty is surmounted ; there is no longer any body to 
be decei\ ed ; all the world sees as clear as day, that 
there is hut one step from tbe consulship for life to 
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tlic tlirono. Some managcniont is j'^ct noccssaiy ; there 
are still rei'ractory spirits in the Tribunate — but they 
shall pa}' for it.” 

While these grave questions agitated the minds of 
men, the greater part of the inmates of Malmaison 
had set out on a tour to the Springs of Plombieres. 
The travellers were, .Tosephiue, hladame Bona])arte, 
senior,* jMadame Beauhai-nais, La Valctte, Hortense, 
and Bapp. The members of this joyous band took it 
into their heads to Avritc me a bulletin descriptive of 
the pleasures and mischances of the tour. I give it 
here, as an evidence of their friendship, and just as I 
have jireserved it, U'ith the c.vccption of the pates. 

“ Bulletin of the Journey to Plombieres. — To the 
Inhabitants of Malmaison, these : — 

“ On departing from Malmaison, the eyes of every 
one of the company ‘u'crc filled with tears. This 
occasioned them so severe a hcadach, that the event 
was really an overwhelming one for those amiable 
personages. Madame Bonaparte, senior, supported this 
memorable day ivith the greatest coiu-age ; hladame 
Bonaparte, consuless, displayed no share of that 
quality ; the two young ladies, Mademoiselle Hor- 
tense and Madame La Viilette, contended for the bottle 
of Eau de Cologne, and the amiable M. Rapp must 
needs stop the carriage every minute to comfort his 
poor little heart, which was surcharged with bile ; so 
he had to be put to bed on our arrival at Epernay, 
while the amiable party sought to forget their sorroAvs 
in champaigne,. The second day ivas more propitious 
in regard to health, but provender fell scarce, and the 
stomach got into poor condition. The hope of find- 
ing a good supper at Toul cheered on the travellers ; 
but despair reached its acme, when, arriving at Toul, 
they found a Avretched inn and nothing to eat. There 
AA'ere, hoAveA'er, certain comical visages to be seen, 

■ * Bonaparte’s mother, always termed Madame Bonaparte jM&re, 
or, simply, JMadame Wire. 
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melancholy fashion. 

“ Never in history h-v! been recorded a day passed 
amid such horrible straits as that in which we arrived 
at Plombi^rea. Havin® set out from Toul, we pur- 
posed breakfasting at Nanci,for all interiors had been 
void for the space of two whole days j but the civil 
and military anthoritics, taking it into their heads 
that their presence must be Imly desirable, prevented 
■ ” ' ' 'V ' . rastrained 

■ ■ • ■ oner. To 

• • , the Dor- 

mouse, alias MaSlemoiselle Hortense, narrowly escaped 


a journey on reaching Plombidres; for, since our 
arrival, we have been received with all sorts of 
rejoicings. The city illoiniiiated, Cionnon fired, and 
the smiliog faces we see at all the windows, inspire 
vs with the hope of being able to support, with less 
regret, our absence from Malmaison. 

“ The above is an exact relation of our adventiwes, 
with the exception of some anecdotes, held in reserve, 
for recital on our return ; which narrative we, the 
subscribed, certify to be true. 

“ Josephine BoKaPAUTE. 

“ Seauiiarnais La Valette. 

“ Hortense Beauiiarnais. 

“ Rapp. 

“ Bonaparte Mere. 

“ The party ask pardon for the pates. 

“ This 21 Messidor. 

" Wc request the person who receives this despatch 
to communicate the contents to all those interested 
in the fair travellers.*’ 
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This journey was preceded by a scene, which I 
should abstain fi*om describing, had I not pledged 
myself to declare the truth concerning the consixlar 
family. Two or three days before her departure, 
Madame Bonaparte desired to see me. I found her 
in tears. " What a man that Lucien is ! ” she ex- 
claimed in her despaii-. “ If you Imew, my friend, 
the shameful proposals he has dared to make to me ! 
— ‘ You are going to the waters, are you ?’ said he ; 
‘ You ought to get a child by another, since you can- 
not have one by your husband.’ Judge with xvhat 
indignation I received such counsel. ‘ Eh ! very well,’ 
resumed he, ‘ if you will not, or if you cannot, Bona- 
parte must get one by another n'oman, and you may 
adopt it ; for the succession must ho secured : it is 
your oxvn interest ; you are aware of that.’ — ‘ How, 
sir !’ said I to him, ‘ do you suppose the nation will 
suflfcr a bastard to govern ?— Lucien ! Lucien! you 
will be the ruin of your brother. This is fearful ! 
I should, indeed, be unfortunate, if even you could 
suspect me capable of hearing, udthout horror, yom’ 
infamous proposal! Your thoughts are pollution — 
your u’ords horrible !’ — ‘ Eh ! well, madam,’ was liis 
ansAver, * AA'hat would you have me say to that, unless 
it be, that I think you somewhat dainty ?’ ” Tlie 
good Josephine Avept bitterly Avhile describing this 
scene, and I bear AVitncss to her indignation. 

Lucien possessed a beaxitiful seat near Neuilly. 
Some days after the shameful intervieAV jtist related, 
he invited Bonaparte, and all the inmates of hlalmai- 
sou to a play. Alzirc aaus represented. Eliza acted 
Alzirc, and Lucien Zamorc. The AAurmth of their 
declamation, the meaning expression of their action, 
and the too iiaJicd truth of their costumes, Avere 
revolting to the greater part of the spectators, and to 
Na])olcon more tiian any. On leaA-ing the place, he 
said to me Avith indignation, " This is infamous ! I 
cannot and AA’ill not suffer such indecencies. I shall 
let them knoAA- my mind instantly.” He Avas as good 
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uuceu t!ie buuject : — ** \vuati excuimea Jie, 
the liveliest displeasure, “ when my first care is to 
reestahlish purity of morals, must my hrothey, my 
sister even, exhibit themselves almost naked upon the 
Btaje ? It is a disgrace.” Lucien was enthusiastically 
attached to theatricals, aud, in truth, declaimed nuth 
a skill which would not have snSered in competition 
with the best professional actors. 

At Malmaison we bad also our company, and our 
dramatic eutertaiurnents; hut here, at least, every 


oruers to vuiistruct lor our use u wry pretty liieaire. 
Our ordinary troop consisted of Eugene Beauharnais, 
his sister Hortense, Madame Murat, Lnurisfou, Didc- 
lot, prefect of the palace, and myself. Forgetting 
the cares of government, ubich we left ns much as 
nossible behind at the Tuileries, we u’ere often very 
nappy in our colony at Malmaison. At that time, too, 
wewereyoungj and n hat does not youth embellish? 

The pieces which the First Consul liked best to 
see us perform, were The Barber of Seville, and 
Defiance and Malice. Oiir hst contained also. Pro- 
posals of Marriage, The Wager, Loiers' Quarrels^ 
where I ivas the Valet, and Itural JVit, in which I 
played the Baron, baiin" for Baroness, the young 
and be.autifiil Caroline Murat. Hortensc played 
exceedingly ivell, C.iroline tolerably, Eugene very 


through fault of good lessons and good advice ; Talma 
mid Michot came to hear us declaim, sometimes to- 
gether, sometimes separately. How often have I 
received instructions from jSlichot, while we nalkcd 
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in tlio lioinitiful jtark at Mnlmaison ! .And, will flio 
readt'r excnsi’ the confeKsion V how nnich iileamire do 
1 now exj)t'rienre in returnin’; to trillc.'; lifflit as air, 
whieh vet, in youth, were matters oi‘ serious inijuu t, 
and then eontrasted sostrauLody with the onuid theatre 
upon which we represented no fictitious ))ersi)imees ! 

AVe jjossessed, in theatrical phrase, an esf.ahlishnieuf 
in point of scenery and decorat ions, adtuiiahlyarran<;cd. 
Bona^'arle had ju esented to each a collccfioti of pieces, 
heauttfully hound ; and, as natural ])alron of our troo)), 
had cau'.ed to he jirocnrcd rich tind «‘lej;:mt dri'sses. 
IT<' took ^’roaf jileasure in our ))erforiuances. He 
liked to see plays acted hy ihosi; with whom he wtis 
intimate. Sometimes he even complimented us on 
our e.xhihition. Although the thin;; amused me tjuito 
lus much as the others, I was more than once (dtliirod 
to observe to him, that my occnjtatious left me no 
time to study my jiarts. On this he wtoild iissume 
one of his most coaximr moods, and say, “ Come, now, 
that’s a frood follow ; yoti have such a memory ! you 
know it jiJuuses me : you see very ^vell these nssem- 
hlies render Malmaison quite {jay : dosephim! is very 
partial to them. Itise earlier in the moriiiuy. Ileally 
I sloej) a ereat deal — now is it not so? — Come, 
come, Bourrienne, do ohlifre me in this; you all 
make me lau;;h so heartilj’ ! ])on’t deprive me of 
tins pleasure: you know very well I hiive not too 
much amusement. Ah 1 upon my u ord, it is not me 
alone that you will deprive of enjoyment.” — “I am 
charmed to have the power of contributin'; to your 
amusement,” I would feel constrained to reply ; and 
so set to work to learn my part'. 

On the d.ays we played, the company at Malmaison 
was ahvays very numero\is. After the pl.ay, the 
apartments on the ground were crowded. The most 
animated and varied conversatiems took place, and 
gaiety and case formed the sonl and chann of the 
• whole. Befrcshnients of all kinds were in profusion, 
•and Josephine did the honours with so much kindness. 
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that no one felt himself OTCrlooked. After these 
delightful parties, which usually broke up about 
raiduight, the company returned to Paris, where the 
cares of business awaited us. 

, At this time, I had half the Sunday to myself. I 
was often obliged to devote this rare leisure to gratify 
Bonaparte, by the agreeable surprise of a new part, 
which I thus studied. Sometimes also 1 went to 
Iluel to enjoy my holiday. Once, while returning in 
great haste to Slalraaison, I dropt a fine watch by 
Breguct. • ** * 

with peopl ‘ ■ ■ 

curostance , . * ‘ . 


so struck with the recital, that be gave me instructions 
to inquire about this honest family. Three of tho 
sons he put into situations, end, what was most 
difficult to obtain, exempted from the Conscription 
the fourth, who had returned my watch, In general, 
uhen a trait of this nature reached the First Consul, 
he rarely failed to give to tho actor concerned proofs 
of his satisfaction. Two qualities predominated in his 
disposition, — benevolence and impatience. ^Vhen 
the latter took posse<ssjoo, it gained completely the 
upper hand; he was no longer master of himself. 
Of the former, I have just given an instance : nearly 
at the same time occurred a remarkable example of 
tbe latter. ' 
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very seldom nprec to do so, and then only for n very 
sliort time. For Canovn, hon'ever, lie entertained 
the "reatest regard ; and whenever the sculptor was 
announced, sent me to keej) him company till the 
moment he could po himself. At the same lime, 
drawing up his shouldei's, he would exclaim, "Another 
sitting-! — good heavens, hou- tiresome !” Canovn often 
expressed to, me his disapjiointment in not. being able 
to study his model .as he -wished ; and the little interest 
displayed by the First Consul chilled the imagination 
of the .artist. All agree that he has not succeeded 
in the work ; and such is the real cause of the failure.^ 

It is a maxim especially applicable to absolute 
governments, that a prince ought as seldom as jiossiblo 
to change his ministers, and never save for weighty 
reasons. In the business of adininisti-afion, experience 
goes a g:rc.at w.ay. The Fii-st Consul acted upon these 
principles, which were also those of the Fmjieror; 
often lie yielded to unjust causes, but never dismissed 
a minister without cjuise. Sometimes even he canicd 
these views too far, and remined for a space those 
M'hom he ought to have superseded. 

In his agents, .and in men gcner.ally, Bonaparte 
behold only moans and obstacles. On the 18th 
Bmraaire, Fouche had been a means ; it was uoav 
feared he might become .an obstacle : it was necessary, 
therefore, to think of getting rid of him. Bona])artc’s 
most sincere friends liad, from the commencement, 
opposed this man’s admission into the government ; 
but their o-vrai disgrace had been the only result of 
their disinterested counsels, so influential a pcrson.agc 
had Fouche become. How could it be otherwise ? 
Fouche had retained power under the Republic, by 
the de.ath of the king, for which he voted ; — under the 
Reign of Terror, by bis bloody atrocities at Lyons 
and Nevers ; — under the Consukate, by his real 

* For a description of, .and anecdotes concerning, this st.atue, 
see the Translator’s “ Memoirs of Canova,” 
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services, although tl 



him as a man of talcoL His secret, in this particular, 
is the secret of the greater part of those ivho are 
termed statesmen. 

Be it as it may, the First Consul regarded irith no 
favourable eye, the pecaiiar io/luence nhich Fouche 
bad contrived to acquire. To the repugnance, alivayg 
lurking nt bottom against the minister, were now 
joined other causes of discoutent, and his dismissal 


people of the security and tranquillity ot tne govern- 
ment. Unable to allege any reasonable objection. 


set out for Jlortfontaine, and there, on the iMoiulay, 
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pressed by the united instances of Lucien and Joseph, 
he signed the decree of suppression. On our return 
to Paris on the morrow, Fouclie came to Malmaison, 
as usual, to transact business j the Fii-st Consul could 
not summon resolution to inform him of his disgrace, 
and afterwards deputed Camhaceres to announce the 
suppression. Endeavouring still farther to soften 
the blow, he "wrote to the Senate, of which he had 
appointed the ex-minister a member : — “ In difficult 
circumstances. Citizen Fouche, by his talents, acti- 
vity, and attachment to the government, has shewn 
himself equal to all contingencies. Placed in the 
bosom of the Senate, should circumstances again 
require a minister of police, the government will 
not find one more worthy of confidence.” This letter 
the subject of the eulogium even regarded as a 
promise, and thenceforward all his subterranean 
batteries had but one aim, — ^that of forcing Bonaparte 
to realize it. We shall see, in the sequel, ufith what 
success these efforts were attended. The aversion, 
too, of Bonaparte, had strangely blinded him in the 
means selected for replacing this dangerous engine. 
For, the administrations of justice and police being 
united, two departments, most discordant, were placed 
in the hands of llegnier. The minister of the former, 
Abrial, so honourably prefeiTed, as ah-eady mentioned, 
was, in equal honour, dismissed to the Senate, ufith 
these words; — “The police being joined to the 
administration of justice, I cannot longer retain you 
in office : you are too honest a man for the police.” 
A compliment this, by the by, not over flattering to 
Eegnier, the actual minister. 

I have already spoken of the distresses of Josephine, 
who was much affected at the disgrace of Fouche, 
whom she looked upon as an adherent j and may here 
introduce some occurrences of which, about this period, 
Malmaison was the scene. Madame Louis Bonapai’te 
was advanced in her fii’st pregnancy, and Josephine, 
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^vho tenderly loved her children, loohcd fonrard 
with that solicitude so natural to a mother’s heart. 
She had Ion" been aware of the calumnious reports 
respecting Hortense and the First Consul, which base 
accusation caused her many tears. Poor Josephine I 
how very dearly did she purchase that grandeur in 
which she moved 1 Meanwhile Bonaparte, dazzled hv 
the attachment then everywhere manifested towards 
him, aggravated this griel, through a foolish infatu- 
ation. He endeavoured to persuade her, that these 
reports oired their publicity only to the v ish formed 
by the French to sec him a father, in this manner, 
these intended consolations, addressed by self-Ioie to 
maternal sorroir, rendered more acute the terrors of 
th€_ 

hei 

had placed Bonaparte on the steps of the throne. 1 
remember one day, alwit the period of the unsea- 
sonable publication of the famous “ Parallel^* that, 
linviug entered the cabinet witln^t being announced, 
—a step she sometimes ventured upon, nhen the 
good liuraour of the breahfost hour induced the hope 


exclaimed in a burst ol tenderness, — “ Bonaparte, I 
beseech thee, do not mahe thyself king! It is that 
Lucien uho ui^es thee to it; do not listen to him.” 
Bonaparte answered, without unkindness, and even 
smiling, — “ Thou art foolish, my poor Josephine! 
It is thine old dowagers of the Fausbourg St Germain 
— tliy Rocliefoncaiilds, nlio tell thee all these talcs. 
Vou interrupt me ; leas'e me alone.” I now remem- 
ber, like an nlmost forgotten ilroam, tlrnt the being 
sometimes constnuned to witness certain small con- 
jugal e.vplanations, such as the above, na-* by no 
means tbe most agreeable function of the conlldential 
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pocrc'tnry of thi' Fij%l Consnil. Wlmt hi* (hen sniil in a 
(one of kiiully feeliny, I liail.in (ruth, heard liiin s(a(e 
in sober earnes{n(*ss, and hud Iicen live or siv tiine'i 
preseni dnrinp: sneli all ereut ions. Klisiiiider.standin','-, 
too, on (his ijneslion, undoubledly roi^rni'd helween 
(ho families of lieanhurnais and Bonanarle. I'ouehe 
was, at this seiuson, for Josephine, ami Imeien one of 
her bitterest foes. One day, Jiirihn'er brolce out ^vith 
sneli violence a|ru5nst i'ouehe, in presence of Madame 
Bonaparte, that she replied to him, v/ilh extreme 
bitterness, — “ The real enemies of Bonajiarte are 
those who jjive him ideas of hereditary empire — of a 
dvnasty — of divorce and inarriaye.” The irood Jose- 
phine could not contain lierself, Icnowinjr Bo'derer to 
he of that party, and a jiropa^ator of such opinions, 
under (he trainiii"’ of Bncien. 

Feeliii" the deepest interest in the sorrows and 
presentiments of Josephine, I revealed to Iter all I 
knew, certain (hat she was incapable of helrayinir the 
contidence which she insjiircd. One dav, 1 ri'cidlect, 
she had come on a visit to our small domicil at 
Ruel. Wliile conduct in"" tier to the carrinfre, which 
she had scut forward, I opened my mind fully to her, 
on the apprehensions caused by tlie ambition of 
Bonaparte — whom I still loved sincerely — and by 
the perfidious counsels of his brothers. “ Madam,” 
said I, “ if wo cannot persuade the General against 
assuming regal power, the future makes me trenihlc 
for him. yiionld he ever re-establish royalty, lie 
will have laboured for the Bourbons, who one day 
will ascend the throne which he has thus jircjiarod 
for them. It is impossible, indeed, to say Ity ndiat 
scries of events these things may ho brought about ; 
hut it needs only common sense to jierceivc, that, the 
ancient order restored, the question becomes one 
merely of family — no longer one of government, 
between liberty and absolute power, Wliat possible 
reason; then, since she must cease to he free, should 
induce France to prefer any other to her ancient race 
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of king? ? Bonaparte, doubtless, has done much for 
her; since the 18th Bnunaire, she is no longer to be 
recognized as the distracted country of the Revolu- 
tion. But he has also brought opinion, though by 
degrees, tomards royahsm. I am sorry for it, madam ; 
but I believe, on my honour, that, spite of yourself, 
you •n'ill bo either queen or empress.” Madame 
. 11 . . ^-itiiout inter- 

• ■ * “Good Godl 

‘ , d, am I from 

such ambition j let me ever remain the mfe of the 
First Consul ; that bounds my utmost •n-ish. Tell 
him, then, all you have now told me ; strive to tum 
him from his intcotiou of being king.” — “ Madam,” 
I replied, “times are changed; the wisest men, the 


longer: ne is inniuciuje; iinu, unen me oppoumni 
becomes serious, his words are harsh and tew_; his 
tone imperious ; and authority ends the discussion ” 
— “ Nevertfaeless, Bourrienne, he has so great con- 
fidence in you, that, were you to make trial once 
more— ’ — “ Rladam, I repeat itj he would not 
hear me. Besides, what can I add to my ohsen’ations 
on the correspondeucc with Louis XVIII ? when I 
represented, that, being without children, he had 
none to whom to bequeath that throne, u’hich, from 
his opinion of his brothers, doubtless he rears not 
for them.” Here Josephine again interrupted me : 
“ My good friend, tell me, I entreat, when you hare 
spoken to him of children, has he ever said any thing 
—has he ever spoken of divorce?”^ — " Not one 
sylhihle, madam, I give you my word.” — “ If he is 
not lilted to it,” svas her reply, “ I think he nill 
not deterinine upon it. Yon Icnow hou’ much ho 
loves Eugene; and Eugene is so good nith him I 
\Vh.it a difference with Liicienl— that villain Lucicq, 
to svhom Bonaparte listens too easily, and yet of 
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whom he always speaks ill to me.” — “ I knoAV not, 
madam, what Lneien may say to his hroflicr, except 
when the latter tells me — for Lneien always aA’oids 
having^ andlncss to the intercourse with j'our hnsbandj 
but I can assure you, that, for two 3’^oars, I have not 
heard the word divorce pass his lips.” — “ I depend 
alwaj^ upon you, my good Bourrienne : dissuade him 
from it, as you did upon that occasion.” — “ I believe 
him to have no such intention ; but, if the purpose 
were again to be entertained, consider, madam, how 
different would be the motives : entirely given up 
to the interests of his politics and of his ambition, 
which already dominate over every other sentiment, 
it would no longer be a question of scandal — a process 
before the tribunals — but a stretch of an authority 
which the complacent laws u'ould justif}’-, and which, 
probabl}’’, the cluu’ch would sanction.” — “ It is but 
too true ; j’oii are right. IMy God ! how wretched 
, is mj' situation I” 

Such is one of many convei'sations u-ith Sladame 
Bonaparte, on a subject often introduced by herself; 
and it may not prove uninteresting to contrast tliese 
presentiments with what Kajiolcon has stated at St 
Helena, in reference to his first wife. According to 
the Memorial, Napoleon should have said, that “ when 
Josephine had resigned aU hope of having children, 
she often hinted at some gi-and piece of political 
fraud, and finally proposed it to her husband openly.” 
I believe that Napoleon may have said this ; but I 
do not beheve that what he thus said is true. No ! 
Josephine never made such a proposition : I dare 
to assert this as a fact. Besides, did I not witness 
her unfeigned distress and indignation in rejielling a 
similar proposal which Lucien had the audacious 
villainy to make ? Why reject aid so important, if 
she herself favoured the scheme of palming an heir 
on the nation ? I certainly knew that Josephine had 
recom'se to the aid of medicine, in order to restore 
the sighs of maternity; I recollect very well, too, that 
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one day,‘Bonaparte, entcrin? our cabinet, exclaimed, 
•with a ioj^ impossible to paint, “ "Well! jBourrienne, 
ray wife is at length enceinte.” I offered my sincere 
con^ratulationsj more indeed from courtesy than in 
the hope of seeing him a father by Josephine. I 
knew Corvisart’s opinion, hledicine was the sole 
political fraud to which Josephine had recourse ; 
and, in her situation, what woman would not have 
done as much? Here, then, the husband and 'wife 
are at variance — no very rare occurrence certainly } 
but on whose side is truth ? I do not hesitate to 
ranjfe it on Josephine’s. There exists a vast diffe- 
rence between the evidence of a woman who con- 
fesses her fears and her hopes to one sole confidant 
of the familv secrets, and the t.nrdy declarations of a 
man, who, Jiaviuj seen the mighty structure of his 
ambition fall to pieces, thinks onlv, in his involuntary 
retreat, of preserving; untouched and spotless the 
fabric of his renown. But Napoleon ought to have 
remembered, that Csesar’s wife was not even to be 
su^ected. » 

la bis dazzling march, the Consul neglected none 
of those means nhich were adapted at once for tho 
gaze ofthemultitucle,and to conciliate the approbation 
of men of sense. Thus, he displayed sufficient attach- 
ment to the arts, and rightly judged that industry 
demanded the protection of the head of the state; 
but it must be acknowledged, at the same time, that 
he himself rendered steril the veiy seeds he had 


In particular, he enjoyed the admiration thus excited 
among foreigners, who, since the peace, had flocked 
in crouds, to Paris. In fact, dunng the year 1802, 
the capital offered to the eye a new spectacle for a 
■new generation ; and never, since the assembly of the 
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States General, had Pans presented a more gratifying’ 
aspect. The funds, too, that gi’cat tliehnometcr of 
opinion, as he termed them, M'orc equally satisfactory. 
If, after the 18th Brnmaire, they had doubled in valne, 
— from seven to sixteen, — they vere non' tripled 
even from that rise, having attained, on the passing 
of the consulate for life, to fif(y-tn'o. 

While Paris appeared thus nourishing, all n'as 
tranquil in the interior of France, and foreign .'iffairs 
promised only security'. The re-establishracnt of ex- 
ternal n'orship n-as, doubtless, one great and principal 
cause of all this mutual confidence among the French 
themselves, as betn-ecn them .and other nations. The 
First Consul, accordingly,fclicitated himself on hai’ing 
ovci-come, at least in appcar.ancc, the rejiugnancc 
of his supporters to that measure. But political were 
not the only advantages thence derived. iNTonsieur 
Fesch, who, on our return from Egyjit, and during 
our forced sojourn at Ajaccio, had discounted, at 
rather an exorbitant exchange, the Egyptian sequins 
of the Coramander-in-ehief, had become the Abbe 
Fesch, so soon as Bonaparte, Consul, had re-edified 
the prostrated altars of France. On the 19th August, 
1802, he vi'as consecrated Bishop ; in the following 
year received a Cardinal’s hat; and, subsequently, 
the Archbishopric of Lyons, of n hich the cardinal 
is still titular. Thus, Bonaparte profited, by one of 
his relations being in ordci's, to elevate him to the 
highest dignities of the church. 

- With regard to our foreign relations, peace every 
where prevailed. The court of Rome, which, since 
the concordat, had been, so to speak, at the devotion 
of the First Consul, exhibited, under all circumstances, 
proofs of adherence to the interests of France, and 
comiiliance with the desires of her ruler. She had 
been the first to recognize the erection of Tuscany 
into the new kingdom of Etimria, as also the Helvetic, 
Cisalpine, and Batavian republics. Prussia speedily- 
followed this oxample, and the other powers of Europe 
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in succession. Ail these new states, whether king- 
doms or republics, were under the immediate influence 
of France. Piedmont, divided into six departments, 
was united to that countiy; and the news of a Te 
Deum, chanted at Turin as a thanksgivin{r for this 
union, left Bonaparte in no doubt on the facility uith 
uhich Italy would bend beneatli his yoke. The 
island of Elba, which his own banishment was snbse- 
(jnently to render so famous, also formed part of the 
shade of the French repubhe. Thus all seemed to 
concur in the assurance of absolute power to the First 
Consul,*— the only ffovernment of n'hich he was able 
to form any idea. Although I had not been privy to 
his most secret thoughts, 1 should never, on this 


assigned to his ministers a personal responsibility, 
while, on the contrary, they were responsible to him* 
self alone : he beheld in them only instruments, to be 
thronii aside at pleasure. Tliis one circumstance 
sufficed to unveil his future intentions! and.letterto 
conceal these, all government acts n ere signed only 
by M. Maret, the secretary of state. Thns the consu- 
late r . 

of- • • : . f. . 

Ho ! ^ . 

n-as resolved upon. But circumstances demanded 
caution and delay. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

.miutaky GOvr.uNMKNT — honai'autk’s QtMnnn. 

WITH I.ANNKP — inSttUACK OK lIOUUIllKS.Vr: — SIN- 
r.ULAU SCKM: — CONSDI.AU COVnilNMr.NT — CONStl.- 
ATi; rou i.iri: — Ai'ri:Ai. to thi: i>i:or’i.r. — act 
TASSC f) — STATE Of fAllTIl-S. 

It was not only an alisolnto, but, much worsn still, 
a military frovernmcnt nlso,wliicli Bonnpartf lahonri'il 
to establish in rrance. lie conceived a decree, si;;ncd 
by his band, to be endowed with some mn!ri(; jiower, 
capable of at once Iransforininp; penenils into able 
dq)lomatist,s ; so they were appointed to embassies, 
as if to forewarn the diflerent sovereippis- that be 
would one day take tbeir sovend crowns by stot*m. 
Amonc: these military envoys apj»ears Lnnncs, whoso 
nomination to the court of Lisbon arose out of circnin- 
sbanccs, an account of which will not be read without 
interest, as disjdnying the character of 33onnj»arte, and 
exhibitinfj the methods he disdained not to employ, 
when desirous of removing- even his most faithful 
friends as soon as their presence became inconvenient. 

Bonaj)arte never t/icc and ihotmX Lnnncs, hut Lauucs 
continued the practice, and it is impossible to describe 
how this persisting in kindly familiarit)' by one of his 
most valiant companions in anus, became insupport- 
able. The increasing grandeur of the First Consul, 
every day demanding fresh sacrifices on the part of 
friends, made no change in the blunt frankness of 
Lannes, the last, in fact, who still dared to treat 
Bonaparte as an equal, or tell him the truth without 
disguise. There wanted nothing more to decide his 
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banishment. But under n-liat pretext remove the 
conqueror of Montebello? — that must be contrived; 
and in this truly diabolical machination we shall see 
Bonaparte put in play that superabundance of craft 
with M hich he was so amply provided. 

LanneSj careless of to-morrow, prodi^I of Ins "old 
as of his blood, ff&re away a "reat deal to poor oflicers, 
and to his soldiers, whom he loved as children: his 
whole fortune thus consisted in the debts which he 
owed. ^Vhen he u'anted money, which often happened, 
he came quite simply to the Tuileries, and asiced for 
so much of the First Consul, who, I must omi, never 

ref ’ ’ ' 

to 

set 

u-ith hecorain" magnificence.” Lannes, u’liose very 
openness prevented him from suspcctin" a thought 
in reserve, (bUowed the advice of the First Consul. 
The hotel was engaged, and sjdendidly fitted up. 
After having thus conformed to Bonaparte’s instruc- 
tions, the General came to ask him for 400,000 francs, 
(£ 1 6,600,) bein" the amount of c.vpenscs incurred in 
some sort by his order*. “ But,” said the First 
Consul, “ I have not tho money.” — “ How, thou 
hast not the money ! what the devil am I to do ?” — 
''T '■ ... - . ... 

■ • -cr ivithout 

! ; • ■ the ^lard, 

who at first made some ditlicuUy, but yielded, uhen 
he understood the consent of the First Consul to have 
been given. Jfot Iweiity-four hours afterwards, the 
treasurer svas called upon for his cash account, and 


lection of the matter— never gave such an order — 
where is it ? It ivas quite clear Lannes must restore 
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the mnuoy, — ntul, n«: 1 saul bcfon*, jioor Lannos ! lio 
•was ricli only in (lobts. On (bis bn went lo LclVlivn*, 
wb<» loved him as a pnjtil. and related all (bat bad 
passed. “ Awkward tins,” said LelVbvre lo biin : 
“ wby did.'t tlnni not apidy to me? M‘!iy badst (bon 

any tliinir to do with tiiat at (be Tnileries? 

’Sblood ! tbore’s (be money : carry bini bis I'nuics, 
and bid him be — 

Lannes arrived in a fury at (be apartments (»f the 
CVmsnl. “ How,” cried be, ” conldst tbou condescend 
to sncb an nn\vortby a(;( ! — jday nn* sncb a trick ! — lay 
so disin'acofnl a tra)) for me, :it(er all J ba.ve done for 
Hiee — after ;ill (be blood I have lavisbod to serve 
(bine ambition ! Is this all (be lanompense wbicb 
Ibon reserves! for me? — (bon forjrettest, (ben, (be 
l.lfb Vendomiaire, when I did more than tbon ! 
Dost remember Millesimo ? 1 n as a c(doi\el before 

(bee. To serve thee, 1 Jt^ain became a soldier — 
better I bad remained a "renadier. For whom did I 
tifrbt at Bicssano ? Tlion sawest me at Lodi, at 
Hovernolo, where I ■!vas n onnded, — and yet j)layest 
me sncb a smirvy trick ? Bnt for me, Paris would 
have revolted on the 18tb Brnmaire : without Hio, 
tbou wonldst not have »,mincd the battle of Mareng’o. 
By myself alone — yes, alone — I jiassed the Po at 
jMontebello, with my ■whole division, thongb you 
wished to {jive (be honour to Bcrtbier, who was not 
present. I — I have jmid in my ])erson to sec m)'self 

disgraced! That cannot — shall not be. I mnst ” 

Bona])artc be.ard all this, motionless, and ])ale ^^•itb 
rairc : Lannes w.ns on the point of cballenjrinn^ him, 
when .Tunot, .attracted by the noise, rushed in ■with 
precipitation. His unexpected presence somewhat 
reassured the First Consul, and at (be same 'time 
calmed the general’s fury, “ ^yell, then,” said Bona- 
parte, “ go to Lisbon ; you ■will m.akc money there, 
and ■^^■ben you return, M’ill need no one to pay your 
debts.” Thus was attained (be object proposed. 
Lannes set off for Lisbon, tormented him no longer 
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wnth familiarities, and, on returningf, never used ibc 
obnoxious (hee and thou. 

. It is not, I confess, nnintentlouallj’, that I place 
here this scene: it conducts loe naturally to the 
explanation of the true causes u’hich led to my o^vn 
separation from the First Consul. Altrays faithful 
to the law self-imposed, 1 shall dissemble nothing. 
Nine months previously, I had offered my resigna- 
tion ; for the labour had become too severe, and the 
confinement too unremittin" for raj health. The 
physician had, doubtless, spoken to the same effect 
with the First Consul ; for the latter said to me, one 
day, in a tone little soothing, “ Why, Bourrienne, 
Comsart tells me you have not a year to live.” The 
compliment was not over kind on the part of an 
early friend; especially as the doctor’s prediction 
seemed not uolikelp to be fulfilled. I had formed the 
resolution of retiring, which was ur^ed also by my 
family ; but various considerations retained me in 
a state of uncertainty: of these, affection for the 
First Consul— s friend from seven years of nge, and 
this frieodsbip only interrupted once by Joseph's 
machioatioos— was not the least. An unforeseen 
occurrence terminated my indecision. On the 27th 


same time, directed to repair to the Tuileries, at an 
hour mentioned. According to established usn^^e, I 
remitted this letter to the officer on duty, to be for- 
irarded to the raiuister. This ivas on a Saturday. 
On the morrow, Sunday, M. de Talleyrand arrived, 
as if for audience, about mid-day. The Firet Consul 
bavin" immediately addressed him on the subject of 
the despatch, was extremely surprised to find it had 
been received only that mornio". He ran" instantly 
for the attendant to call me. As he was in verv 
bad humour, ho pulled the hell-rope with so much 
precipitation, that he struck his knuckles \ iolcntly 
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njn'insf tliP rornor of Iho ohiniiioy-pioco, I nitorcd in 
all Imsto. “ Why,” rrird h«', nddrossing- nio ahruptly, 
“ why •was iny IcUrr not delivorod last ni^ht ?” — “ I 
ktunv not ; 1 gave it instaiitly to the functionary 
appointed to transmit all letters.” — “ (Jo, inquire 
about the delay, and return quickly.” 1 laving rapidly 
informed myself how matters stood, I returned to the 
cabinet : “ Well said the First Consul, whose ill 
tom])cr had r;ither increased than otherwise. — “ Well, 
Gencr.il, no one is in fault ; M. de Talleyi-ind was 
to he found neither at the ofiice, nor at home, nor 
in any of the circles he nstially freqjients.” Not 
knowing on whom to vent himself, restnnned hy the 
imjiassiitility of Talleyrand, hut clH)king u ith ragt', 
Bonaparte started up, hurried from the cabinet, and 
wont to interrog-afe the ofllcer in Avaiting, which he 
did in an abnipt manner, ]mtting the latter quite out, 
Avho stammered and replied incoherently ; thus ex- 
citinir more and more the irritation of the impiirer. 
Seeing the Consul thus: beside himself, I had folloAved ; 
and, on his returning towards the cabinet, endeavotired 
to pacify him, entreating' him not to make so tnnch 
noise about an affair, which, after all, Avas not of such 
moment. I know not if his A'iolence arose from seeing 
the blood streaming from his fingers, at Avhich he 
looked every instant, t.nking, ns tlie reader knoAVs, 
great pride in his hands ; but a most outrageous fury, 
such as I had ncA'cr before AA-itnessed, seized ujmn 
him ; and, as I Avns about to enter the cabinet at the 
same time, ho flung the door from him Avith such 
Anolencc, fhat most infallibly, had I been tAvo or three 
inches nearer, I should haVe laid my face broken. 
This almost convuIsiA’c action he accom])anied Ija' an 
address quite unbearable, c.alling out to me, in pre- 
sence of I\I. de T<allcyrand, “ LcaA C me alone ! — you 

are a beast.” At these unhe.ard-of AA’ords, I 

confess the rage AA'hich filled the First Consul, on a 
sudden fired mo also, and that, transported by a reso- 
lution, quick as lightning, I opened, not less rudely 
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than he had shat, the door, and cried, being- really no 
longer in my senses, "You are a hundred times a 
greater beast than II” This said, I shut the door, 
and ascended to my own apartments in the floor 
above. 

Such a separation was as far from my ndshes as- 
from my expectation ; but what was done could not 
be undone. I seized the occasion, however, without 
leaving time for reflection; and, still trembling n-ith 
excitement, traced, in these terms, the offer of my 
resignation: — " General, — The state of my health 
permits me no longer to cootinue my sernce near 
your person. I beg you to accept my resignation. — 
Bourriennk.” 

Some minutes after, I saw from my ^vindou's, 
saddle-horses brought upon the terrace. This ivas 
contrary to custom, Bonajnrto seldom riding out on 
horseback on Sunday. Diiroc accompanied him. 

I descended soon aftern-ards to tbo cabinet, and laid 
my letter on his table, lletuniing at four o'clock,, 
and seeing it, be said to Ditroc, before broaldng the 
seal,—" Ah ha 1 a letter from Boiirricnne ; ” adding 
almost immediately ->for to read the billet required 
brief snaco— " He is in a pet— Accepted j” I bad 

i uitted the Tuileries at the moment of his return. 

hiroc sent me the foIlo%ving note, while at dinner: — 

" The First Consul, my dear-Bourrienne, commands 
me to say, that he accepts thy resignation ; and re- 
quests thee to iaform me about his papers. 1 embrace 
thee.— P.S. I shall call presently.” 

About c^ht o’clock, lie came for me. The First 
Consul was in the cabinet when M-e entered.* I 
immediately began to c.vpiaiii to Duroo the necesvary 
arrangements. Piqued to find 1 did not .sneak to him, 
and at the coolness with which I talked to Dnroc, 
Bonaparte addressed me, in the harshest tone, “ Have 
done, you— —! there is quite enough of that : leave 
me I” I Ic.aped from the steps upon nhich I bad 
mounted, for tbo. purpose of shewing Buroc the 
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■sitiia'ion of .some papers, and retired instantly. I, 
tot), had quite enough of that ! 

In looking- out fora convenient doniieil, tnodnys 
more were piissed at the Tuileries, On the Monday, 

1 descended to the ajiartiiMoitsS of tlie I'irst Consul, to 
oiler my iidiens. Wt; conversed lonir anil aniicahly 
to^^ether: he expressed rejrret that, 1 was lejivinij him, 
and said he would do every thiii"^ for me in his power, 

1 mentioned sever.vl places; and fmally hinted at the ' 
Triinmate. “ Th.it does not suit you,” said he : 

'• tlicy are declaimi'rs .ind speechiliers, whom J will 
send about their Imsiness. All the disturbances in 
other quarters proceed from the haran^-ties of the 
Tribunate: I’ll have no more of them,” lie went 
on in such a tone, ns left no doubt on the uneasiness 
caused him by this assembly, in n hoso nmks u'cre to 
ho found men of great talents and noble characfei's:. 
In fact, during the same year, 1802, it was reduced 
to fifty members, and, somewhat later, entirely sup- 
pressed. 

On the morrow, (Tuesday,) the First Consul asked 
me to breakfast with him. After break fltst, n hilc he 
was conversing with .some one, Madame llonajiarto 
and Ilortensc pressed me to make some advances; 
pointing out, with all the gentleness and kindly 
feeling they had ever shewn, that I ought to do so, 
seeing 1 had also been wrong, and had forgotten 
myself. I replied, that the evil seemed jiast remedy, 
and that, besides, I really required repose. At tliiit 
moment, the First Consul called me ; and, in a long 
conversation, renewed his promises of kindness. 

At live o’clock, I was about to quit the Tuilcric.s 
altogether, when I was informed the First Consul 
wished to see me. Duroc, wlio was in the antiebamber 
leading into the cabinet, said, as I passed through, — 
“ INIy good fellow, he wants yon to remain. I beseech 
tlice not to refuse : do me tliis favour. 1 liave 
.dechu’cd to liiiii, that ! cannot manage these alFairs : 
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I am not accustomed to them ; and, hetn-een us, they 
are too annoyin".*’ I entered the cabinet ■ndthout 


way, conducted me to roy usual place. “ Come, seat 
yourself there." To judge of my situation, the reader 
must have known him. He had, when he chose, a 
most winning manner. I had not the power to resist : 
1 could not eren reply ; and resumed my wonted 
tasks. A few minutes after, dinner was announced. 
“ You M-ill dine with me to-day?" said he. " I 
cannot j I am expected where I was going, when you 
sent to call me : I cannot break my engageraent.” — 
“ In that case, I have nothin" more to say ; but give 
me your word that you will be here at eight." — “ I 
give it you.” Thus, I found mj'self reinstated as con- 
fidential secretary of the First Consul, and believed 
our reconciliation sincere. 

• I now throw a retrospective glance over the most 
important acts of the consular go\cn}rocnt, prenous 
to the consulate for life. We must never lose sight 
of the fact, that Bonaparte laboured only for himself; 
and that, in exercising the consular power, he u-as 
creating the empire. In his own estimation, he nns 
king from that night in which he first slept at the 
Luxembourg ; and thus his reign may be extended to 
fourteen years. Under this aspect, we may say, that 
history furnishes no example of an empire founded 
as was this of France ; since all its parts were 
organized under the cloak of a republic. Curing the 
consulate, he was chief of the state — every tiling. 
His two colleagues, spite of the guards ^vhicli usage 
permitted them, nere so inefficient, so powerless, 
that XallcjTand, lioldiog of the will of the First 
Consul, nils, in reality, tlic second person in the 
consular government. This power, too, he owed 
chiefly to his being the representative of another. 
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flio prostiars altarliod l«t wliirh vvn (loniimlod in flic 
mind of Ikninparto, — powor of llio nobility 
— t)to pow or of llio I'an.vbonrp Saint (Jannain.'^ 

Unt tliis was by no moans llio ptiw< r of which lie 
stood most in dread; lie treated it chictly ns an atV.iir 
of delicacy, and wislicd rather to j;ain than vaiuiui.-h 
the order. The jiarty he seriously feared was that of 
the Hevohition, nnder mIucIi cale;;ory he compre- 
hended all those, who, attached to the lilierlies and 
the institutions ereated by the Hevolntion, trere 
opjinsed to the consulate for life, and, above all, to 
the fpie.slion of an hereditary dynasty. 

But, while oheyinj,' the c.all of this ambition, the 
First Consul nns not the less solicitous to h-^jitimate 
his aspirations by organic, institutions. Hence the 
concordat, ndiieh reconciled the elniridi and those in 
France still haply endon ed with sentiments of reli- 
ffion : hence the nnmerons recalls of emi;,Tanls, which, 
thon^Mi the amnesty did not e.vtend to projii'i-ty, yet 
in pcrsoti attached to the country and to its ruler u 
crowd of the ancient noblesse : lienee the I.c^oon of 
Honour, so iiiifavoiirahly received at first, hut which, 
in speedily hecominff the object of the n ishes and the 
pmhifion of all, hound all to /lim who had become llie 
source of the coveted honours. For war, ag;iin, the 
levyin" of men 'fiiaranfced thestreiifflh of the armies 
by sea and land ; and a new sy.slem, and mni’ schools 
of military education, provided olliccrs cajiublo and 
worthy of commandiii”: the.se armies. 

But the soul of the consular >(overnmcnt was the 
Council of State, coinjiosed of men practised in all 
the deparfment.s of admiiii.slration, and whose dis-i 
.enssions chiolly occupied Bonaparte. Jls compliance 
to his wishes, thon<rh snnicicntly fle.vihle, nas by no 
moans nnanimons on many questions. Hero wen: 
discussed, at first in sincerity, freely, and as amoiiff 
friemls, all projects of government. The.so, once 

* In tliis part of Paris were, or still arc, tlio Imtcls, or iiian- 
eions ol' the ancient French nobility, — Traudutur, 

voi.. ir. i> 
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adopted, were transmitted to the Tribunate, and 
thence to the Lepslative Assembly. But, as this 
last assembly n’aa mute, it will be proper, in order 
fully to understand what really composed the state, 
to consider the Legislative Assembly as a high tri* 
hunal of legislation, before which the members of the 
Tribunate were the advocates of the people; and the 
counsellors of state, charged Mith supporting the 
measures of administration and law, the advocates of 
government. This sufficiently explains the animosity 
of the First Consul against the Tribunate ; and shews 
what the constitution had become, when, by a sudden 
and arbitrary decision, that body, the sole guardian of 
popular rights, si'as erased from the legislature. 

Under tne consulate, not only was there a Council 
of State considered as a body politic, hut each of the 
members composing it might be invested with a spe* 
cial authority. This was the case, svhen the First 
Consul despatched the counsellors of state, on a parti* 
cular mission, Into the several military divisions, svith 
power of holding courts of appeal Their instructions 
were, in tliis instance, vast,— 'Or, indeed, unlimited. 
They were to examine all the branches of admini- 
stration; verify the accounts of the head officers of 
revenue ; cognosce, with the assistance of the generals 
and inspectors of reviews, the state of the military 


were also to interrogate, on the spot, the public 
opinion on the policy of government. In this uny, 
from their reports, collected and compared, the First 
Coustil held in his possession a scries of documents, 
exhibiting France both in her political and moral 
relations, and in reference to the material divisions of 
administration. But here, again, a measure, excellent 
in itself, became, iu its results, fatal to the state, from 
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the ])ci-j?onali(ies of (he ruler. It v.as soon found that 
it conducctl more to private views, in .all respects, to 
exhibit France less ndiat she re, ally was, than -what 
the First Consul desired her to be. Thus, from these 
very reports, he w.as able to infer new arg'uments, 
favouring: his own ambition. 1 must likewise remark, 
that in the discussions of the Council of State, he 
was by no means startled by contrariety or freedom 
of opinion ; often, indeed, he provoked ojrposition ; 
bec<ause, thou'jh perfectly determined to do onlj' what 
he himself had resolved, he yet wished to be infonned ; 
and it is difTicult to conceive how greatlj’, in the 
course of two years, his judganent had become trained 
to the grc.at interests of civil and Icfpslative affairs. 
But the liberty of opinion .allowed in tlie Council was 
iutolcr.ablc in the Tribunate. This arose from the 
discussions of the latter being: public, while the sitting:s 
of the former wore secret — and of all thin<^ Bona- 
parte most dreaded publicity. When he had to trans- 
mit to the Log:islativo Assembly, or to the Tribunato, 
laws of little importance, he w.as very well jrlcasod, 
and c.alled it, “ thronan" them a bone to gnaw,” 

Such -were the p.arties before u’bom rvas to be 
discussed the grand question of the consulate for life. 
Let us sec how the plot u'.as hatched, the piece pl.ayod, 
and how the hero of the dr,ama, for Avhose benefit the 
performance had been got up, affected to remain, as 
much as possible, in the side scenes. 

The Tribunate had emitted the proposition, that 
some splendid 7narh of public gr.atitudc should be 
conferred xipon the First Consul. This expression 
w.as indefinite, and it rem.ained to shew what this 
splendid proof should be. Bonaparte knew well what 
he himself desired; but determined, notwithstanding 
his impatience often prompted him, sword in hand, to 
seize the prize, not to commit himself. He resolved to 
have the appearance of yielding only to the necessities 
of France, and thus to enslave it, through excess of. 
seeming love for the country. Such a combination 
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could not bare aprun" np or been matnred in a TuJgnp 
brain; but Bonaparte’s n-as not fashioned lihe any 
other head. It required a most ponerful volition to 
curb, for a length of time, the boldness so natural to 
him, and n'hicu resulted more from his temperament 
than from his character. I acknon ledge, for my part, 
who so well kne^v' him, that 1 always admired in him 
more the courage which lie displayed in refraining till 
fitting season, than all the most audacious acts he ever 
performed. 

According to form, the proposition of the Tribunate 
was transmitted to the Senate. Thcuccfornard the 
senators, upon whom the (*onsul reckoned the most, 
frequently appeared at the Tuileries. La Place, svhom 
Bonaparte had deemed so incapable as a minister, 
and Lac^pede, disputed the palm of dcvotcdness; but 
in that respect, both these learned men were outdone 
the tivo consular colleagues. On this occasion, 


tees o/ reliearsal, preparatory to the full senatorial 
discussion, as it was discovered that the majority 


Laedpede, the mover, took his conclusions accord* 
ingly, and limited his motion to the prorogation for 
ten years, commenting from the termination of the 
ten years already granted by the constitution. I have 
forgotten who proposed the question of the consulate 
for life, but this 1 recollect, that CarobacerM >vas 


me, “ They u ill probably play off some grimaces, but 
to it they must come at lost.” 



! 
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111 the Senate, an attempt to have the question of 
the consulate for life first considered, failed ; conse- 
quently, that of the decennality being- passed, it 
became needless to discuss the former. There was 
something very cnrions in the Se7iatus • Consultuni 
delivered on this occasion. Tlie Senate, speaking in 
name of the French people, said, that the act had been 
agreed upon, “ as an expression of the people’s gra- 
titude to the Consuls of the republic,” though the 
consular reign was proposed to be prolonged in the 
person of the First Consul only. In fact, snch an 
extension of power voted in favour of Cambaceres 
and Lebrun, could only have been towards them an 
act of bitter mocker}L 

The First Consul, strongly dissatisfied as he felt 
with the decision of the Legislative Assembly, never- 
theless veiled his discontent under ambiguous woi’ds. 
When Tronchet, at that time president, had read to 
him, in solemn audience, at the head of a deputation, 
the Decree of Prorogation, he replied, in a brief 
address, the last sentence of which was the only 
impoi’tant one: — “You consider that I owe to the 
people a new sacrifice of ease : I n'ill make it, should 
the votes of the people command from me n-hat your 
suffrage authorizes.” He would not accept of the 
offer of the Senate, under a feigned respect for the 
wishes of the People ; though, in reality, he refused 
because he wished more. Thus the question assumed 
a new form, and could not receive its decision save 
trom the people ; and since the people had the right 
of refusing what the Senate offered, they possessed, 
by that same admission, the power of granting what 
the Senate had not offered. Such were the calcula- 
tions of Bonaparte, and they proved correct. 

Things being thus dis])oscd, the time had arrived 
for consulting the Council of State, in order to deter- 
mine how the votes of the people should be solicited ; 
what questions were to be submitted to them ; and. 
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finally, wben their suffrages should be collected. 
Though a member, I ncTer assisted at the delibera- 
tions of the CouDcil. My avocations in the cabinet. 


was manifested, but without acrimony ; an^ on the 
irhole, the discussion was calm and even cold. A 
strong majoritj^ carried the measure of appeal in 
fa^ our of the First Consul ; and he, ever faithful to 
his plan, ever ready, for his own purposes, to caress 
the sovereignty of the people, which he held in 
horror, promulgated the following decree : — 

“ The Consuls of the' R^ublic, considerinjr that 
the resolution of the First Consul is a splendid hom- 
age rendered to the majesty of the people ; that the 
people, consulted on their dearest interests, ou^ht to 
recognize no other limits than those interests, decree 
ns follows: — 

Article I. The French people shall be consulted 
on this question: S/iaK JVapo/eon Bonaparte be 
Consul joT life ? 

“ Article If. In each commune registers shall be 
opened,. in which the citizens are to be invited to 
inscribe their rotes on this question. 

“ Article III. ITiese registers shall be opened at 
the secretariats of all the administrations, at the 
offices of all the tribnnals, and at the dwellings of all 
mayors and notaries. 


In this decree the policy of the First Consul shewed 
itself under a new aspect, and his address shines forth 
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in all its splcndonr. At one and tlio same moment lie 
refused the loss, ivliile lie strove to grasp the more^ 
in reality, he himself proposed the greater, that he 
might exalt his modeiMtion in not accepting the less. 
Tims the Senate found itself outplayed ; the resolu- 
tion ivas transmitted to the Tribunate, and from the 
moment that, through dexterous management, Bona- 
parte had brought it round to the people, the question 
might be regarded as already decided in his favour, 
both from the means of influence ndiich a Government 
has alivays at command, and because, hitherto, the 
ouUoard acts of the First Consul had been such as to 
secure popiilaritj'. 

While merely the necessary forms were thus waited 
for — in other respects there could bo no doubt — the 
First Consul went to pass some daj's at Malmaison. 
Tliis was pretty generally his custom, after an event 
out of the ordinary routine of government. There 
he reflected upon ndiat he had done, and, by the 
success attending his most daring actions, was encou- 
raged in the belief of his fortune, and in the species 
of M'orship he rendered to audacit 3 \ While passion 
urged him on, he saw but liis object; that attained, 
he examined the obstacles which he might have 
encountered. The first day of our retreat, it being 
then about the middle of May, and consequently the 
evenings fine, on our rising from table, Bonaparte 
said to me, — “ Come, Bourrienne, let us take a turn.” 
He was very serious ; and we had walked out in the 
park for two or three minutes without his uttering 
a single Avord. Ignorant of the cause of this silence, 
and Avishing to break it in an agreeable manner, 1 
spoke to him of recent transactions. He seemed 
scarcely to hear me, so completely did he appear 
absorbed in his own reflections ; then, stopping on a 
sudden, “ Bourrienne,” said he, " do you think the 
pretender to the crown of France Avould renounce 
his rights Avere I to make offer of a large indemnity, 
or even of a province in Italy ? ” Sm’pi’ised at this 
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that your agents daily flatter your desires, of 
;eal the trutli from you, in order to shew' forth 
r own importance in your service? Are you not 
a indignant uhen the truth at length reaches 
?” — «* Yosj well?” — “ Very well. General, 
t it not he the same with the agents of Louis 
III. in France?” — " You are right; your idea is 
I. But keep yourself easy; I fear them not. 
n'ithstanding, something, perhaps "“^^y he done: 
ill think of it "We shall see.” The conversation 
)t on this subject; but it will be seen, ere long, 
this thought did not gerroinale in Bonaparte’s 
n without bringing fortii its fniit. 
i the interral bctu'ccn tlie acts of the iegislaturo 
tire to the consulate, and the collecting of the 
'8, Liicien renened his intrigues, or, to speak 
e correctly, gave them a new activity on the 
itton of succession, so that hereditary power also 
lit be included. Circulars on this subject, but 
lOut name, nhicli bad been dUpetsed over the 
itrj', were transmitted, by different pfefcct'i, to 
minister of the interior, uilh complaints of tlife 
‘hief they nerc producing in their prefectures, 
sc came from Lucien, AVliclher Bonaparte knew 
hem this time, as in the case of the famous 
phlct, is not certain; hut I believe him to have 
i not quite a stranger to their contents, for they 
0 from the pen of llcedcror, et the instigation of 
ien ; and Rirdcrer was then in high favour at the 
leries. I only recollect the First Consul getting 
a great passion about n pamphlet by Catnillo 
Ian, who, though ho votcu favourably on the 
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riiioslion of tlie consulnto for life, tlematiilcd also lliO 
liliorty of tlio press, and mtoIo in support of this 
demand; The suspended vote of La Fayette was bnt 
n perciidillo in comparison. Bonaparte ran over the 
fatal brochure, broathin" invectives Ofrainst its author. 
“Hoav!” said lie, “am I never to have done with 
these firebrands? — babblers, who see j)oUtics njion 
]iapcr, as they look at the world on a chart ! Forsooth I 
I nave only to allow them to order thiriffs, and all 
"will go well ! ( In my word ! Camille Jordan, n honl 
I received so kindlj' at Lyons, — he also demands the 
liborty of the jiress! No! assuredly the}' shall not 
h:\vc it ! I mi^'ht as well get into the stage at once, 
and set off to live on a farm some hnndrod leagues 
from Paris!” As a conclusion to this violent sally, 
the first act of the First Consul in favour of the 
liberty of the press, was to seize the pamphlet in 
which Calnille Jordan had set himself to shew forth 
its advantages. Every thing tending to popular 
interference, ivhcther in writing or speaking, n‘as the 
raw-head-and-bloody-hones to Bonaparte : — hence his 
profound hatred of lawyers, orators, and writers. 

There was still in France, and even in the legis- 
lature, a considerable number of men, who silently 
opposed Bona]mrte in the headlong career of his 
ambition, — who had sainted with enthusiasm the 
dawn of the Revolution, but who had subsequently 
turned rvith abhorrence from its mockeries and its 
crimes. These yet cherished the possibility of a 
constitutional government in France. From such 
opponents, however, Bonaparte deemed no danger to 
be feared; ho even turned their honourable aspirations 
into a lure, by promises.of libei't}', and by an appc.ar- 
aiice of popular forms. He could now say, — “ Do 
you require tlie voice of the nation?— behold it is in 
iny favour. Three millions five hundred and seventy.^ 
seven thousand tWo hundred and fifty-nine citizens 
have given in their suffrages: well! of that number 
lioW many are for me ? Behold again ; throe millions 
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»e hundred and sixty-eight thousand one hundred 
tu’enty-fivc. Compare : you hare not n'heren-ith 
oppose me — one vote to forty-five in my favour, 
jey the voice of the people.** He might also have 
ed, — “ Besides, what are those suffrages given 
inst me ? Those of ideologists, lanyers, haranguers, 
ohins, and peculators of the public revenue under 
Directory? ^Vhatl object to such arguments?” 
r must the reader imagine that I have invented 
words here put into Bonaparte’s mouth ; he, in 
fc, used them oftener than once, 
rhe result of the voting being declared, the Senate 
nd itself compelled to repair the only fault yet com- 
;ted in the eyes of the First Consul, by presenting 
him, in grand audience, a decree thus conceived ■ 

“ Article I. The French ^ple appoints, and 
1 Senate proclaims, Napoleon Bonaparte Consul for 

" Article II. A statue of Peace, holding in one 
id the laurel of victorr, and in the other this 
Tee of the Senate, shaU irUoess to posterity a 
jon’s putitiide. 

Article III. The Senate shall convey to the 
•st Consul the expression of the confidence, love, 
i admiration of the French people.” 

Bonaparte replied to the deputation of the Senate, 
presence of the members of diplomacy, whose day 
audience had been fixed on purpose for enabling 
) arob.xssadors speedily to inform their respective 
arts, that Europe recltoncd a king more. In his 
ily, the only thing U'orthy of remark is, the apnear- 
ce, once more, of the high-sounding words, Lwerty 
iEquality:- « — ,«• • . *' ’ 

ncurrence, C ' . 

ace of all th * ■ 

d the wishes of this great people, Liberty and 
luality, and the prosperity of France, shall be csta- 
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blislicd boj'ond the vicissitudes of clmucc and the 
uncertainties of the future. The host of nations vill 
he the happiest, as the most vorthy of being so ; and 
the felicit)' of the French people ndll contribute to 
that of all Europe. Then, satisfied irith having been 
called, by the fiat of Him from whom all emanates, 
to bring back to c.irlh Justice, Order, and Equality, I 
shall hear the stroke of my last hour ivithout regret, 
and without inquietude as to the opinion of the gene- 
rations to come. Senators, receive my thanks on 
this solemn occasion. The Senate desired what the 
people has now willed, and henceforth is more closely 
associated in all that remains to he done for the good 
of the country.” 

On the daj* of this solemnity, besides the diplomatic 
bod)', there was a prodigious assemblage of generals, 
officers, and superior functionaries of government. 
In the grand apartments of the Tuilcrics, all wore 
the aspect of rejoicing and bustle. Not so in the 
apartments of Josephine, who could not but sec, in 
each step which her husband made towards the throne, 
a step which removed him from her. Sad, oppressed 
with secret grief, she had yet to sustain the honours 
of the evening’s receptions. She acquitted herself 
Anth her wonted grace. But, on that evening, the 
tone of conversation was unusually serious : little 
was spoken of besides the ceremony of the morning, 
and the happiness of France, noAV assured during 
the life of the Consul. His Avords Avere recalled — 
Avere dwelt upon — each, in some Av.ay or other, ex- 
pressed his admiration of the great man, avIio Avould 
owe all to the award of the people. Bonaparte enjoyed 
his triumph Aidth well-enacted modesty; while the 
provident Cambaceres, in the midst of a numerous 
circle, affected to put restrictions oh his approbation, 
as if the First Consul had manifested principles too 
popular ! 

But, during the busy year of 1802 , the First 
Consul gave his hours to far other important and 
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lonourable cares. From the month of Jlarch, he 
lad been most regular in attending the sittings of 
he Council of State, often dedicated to a subject 


titute order for that species of anarchy M-hich still 


Coffe, afterwards named The Code Napoleon. The 
abours in this great and useful undertaking being 
jrought to a close, Bonaparte named n commission, 

" " n ' ' ■ ■ . • .* '•'ji. por. 

“■ ■ sent the 

I '* 0 of the 

■ • • to' CIIS- 

< • «5embled 

;vcry day, for two or three, frequently for fire or 
six hours. The First Consul took so hrely an interst 
in these lofty discussions, that, in order to prolong 
them, he very often retained several mcmliers of 
council to dinner. It ivas in thesograve conversations 
that I have most admired the incredible venatility of 
the genius of Boiinparte; or rather that superior 
instinct which enabled him ftt once to perceive, in 
their true point of view, questions of legidaturo to 
which ho might naturally have been supposed a 
stranger. This arose from his possessing, in supreme 
degree, a knowledge of man, and of the science of 
ruling: hence, whatever is required to bind men 
under the control of government, struck upon his 
spirit, as if by suddeit revelations. 

^ About tlic middle of August, lie paid his first 
Tisit of state to the Lcgislalivo Assembly, therein to 
preside as Consul for life. I profited by one of my 
rare moments of leisure, to view the procession and 
ceremony. .All Shewed truly royal. The streets 
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M’cre lined with troops ; tho consular carriage, for 
tlie fii'st time, Avas drawn I))' eight horses, — a dis-* 
tinction Ai’hich ancient forms hiid reserved for the 
kings of France; and ten senators received him on 
alighting. This last mark of sovereignty, however, 
hy a Avcll'played piece of comic modesty, in AvhicU 
his brothers enacted the chief characters, was set 
aside at that very meeting.* This state visit had 
also at bottom something more ; it gave precedence 
over the bodies of the legislature to the Senate, 
Avhich, as hy instinct, he had divined would prove the 
most yielding to his purposes. In fact, he afterwards 

? ave this assembly the name of the “ Deaf and Dumb 
nstitiition and, for that very reason, not only left 
untouched, hut extended its privileges, at the expense 
of other parts of the legislature. TIjus, the creation 
of senatories, in 1603, displaced, in a great measure, 
the functions of the counsolloivs of state ; since these 
senators, on visiting their senatories, enjoyed tlie 
priA'ilcgc of holding courts of appeal. Yet scarcely 
could he speak of the Senate Avithont laughing at it. 
The judgment of Bonaparte must not be confounded 
Anth his actions. His sagacity discovered and .appre- 
ciated Avhat Avas good; but tho necessities of his 
situ.ation left him little choice bctAA’een the good and 
the expedient. 

A^liile all AA'orc thus fashioning themselves B'ith 
admirable docility to his views, and to the yoke he pre- 
pared, Bonaparte found it far more difficult to manage 
his OAvn family, than to govern France. Reports 
were industriously circulated by his brothers, that 
Talleyrand, Lucicn, and Joseph, Avero to divide be- 
tween them tho different departments, at the very 
time, too, AA'hen the Consul AA as proposing to extend 
the executive ; and in fact he did add a noAV minister 

■* By a singular coincidence, one of the decrees presented by 
Bonaparte, on tins his first act of royalty, pronounced the annexa- 
tion of the Island of Elba to the French llepublic. •— Translator. 
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for the treasury, and divided into two the secretary- 
ship of ^var. Besides, the conduct of Lucien had 
recently given great offence. The letters from Madrid 
were absolutely filled n ith complaints against him, 
which, added to certain scandalous scenes, the talk 
of all Paris, — such as the carrying off the wife of a 
lemonade seller, irritated Bonaparte to the last degree. 
Under so many provocations, from almost every 
member of his family, I have ever been much at » 
loss to account for the empire maintained over him 
by his relations. 

; A s_ it-.i iV, 


A species of mental inebriety. The intellect of medi' 
oenty is not subject to this derangement— scarcely, 
indeed, can conceive it ; nevertheless, true it is, that 
dory and ambition mount for the moment into the 
best organized brain, as was Bonaparte’s case, n ho, 


! < ■ 

has been most severely reproached. The activity of his 
mind admitted no interval between the conception and 


by never obeying the first hastff impulse given. Tlie- 
very reverse was the service required on tiie field of 
battle j tberc his combinations, rapid as the lightening, 

... 1 • • • How often, too, 

' ! . 'US, that they were 

■ ‘ . ■ • : , nor was he aware 

bow often the zeal put in action about the persons of 
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jrn'at nicii, is but ono of llio sbaprs assmui’d by 
basoncss. Thus, for rxaiuplo — i»> tlu’ir raso, 

tbuibtloss, with tbo best iutontions — Marot, (Oiani- 
pa^ny, suul Savnry oftoii oxbibitotl au oairerness of 
^orvico v. boso consofjucnoos woro vory fatal. 

IIou' «Hrtbr<MU was tbo conduct of 'I'altcynuu! ! 
When tl»o Consul "tiyc l\5ni malcrs, “ \^‘r^tl' so ttnd so 
— send it oft* instantly by att c.vtraordinary courier,” 
he usually took his time, and ptit himself in tio hurry : 
in short, he was accustomed to appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober. Next time that the minister 
cjnuc to tnnisact business, the tpiest ion would be put, 
— " Well, did you despatch the courier ?” — “ I should 
have been very ca>itious of doinir so,” would the 
minister reply, “ before shewincryou tnv letter.” Then 
it most generally Imppened, that the I'ii-st CVmsul 
added, — “ All rellections made, don’t send.” .Such was 
the zeal really serviceable to Jbniajtarte; and it ia 
but Just to add, that I. never .saw Ifnn impatient at, or 
dissatisfied with, such delay. Au hundred times have 
1 heard him remark, botfj iti Talleyrand's case and 
my own, when we hud deferred au order ematiating 
from his resentment or passion, not from his heart or 
judgment, “ It is well — very well: you understand 
*me; so does Talleynand. It is thus I should ho 
served : others leave me no time for rellecfion ; they 
are too prompt!” In fact, with the e.veeption of 
Fouche, his other ministers, if ordered to send off a 
courier to-morro\c morning, were more inclined to 
expedite the violent message that same evening. 
These two individiuals, as it wore, represented at the 
consular court, the former the Coustitutioiml Assem- 
bly, with au odour of aueiout refinement; the latter, 
the Convention, in all its brutality. 

At this time royalism had (he support of a com- 
mittee, whose existence in Paris was known to tlic 
First Consul, and which couducted a correspondence 
with Louis XVIII. This committee must not ho 
confounded with subaltern agents, who were good 
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for little, and amon'' irhora were many, like jJIelas’s 
spy at ikirengo, who studied only to make hay 
whaterer sun might shine, or rather, who serred 
Bonaparte alone, while they took pay nith both 
hands. These called theniselrcs agents of Louis 
XVIII, on the strength of holding correspondence 
with the knights of industry, as well as of emigration. 
The committee, properly so called, was quite another 
thing; this was composed of men whose minds were 
enriched with principles of true liberty, and whose 
attachment to the house of Bourbon resulted from 
an enlightened patriotism. These were the hlarfjuis 
of Clermont-Galleraiide, the Abbe de Mootcs(jmeu, 
M. Becquet, and M. Boyer-Collard. The formation of 
this party ascended to an earlier date; it bad existed 
from the Assembly of the Notables, and its raembers 
continued to act upon a fixed plan, opposed to the 
despotism of Bonaparte, and conceiTeil upon what 
they bclicred to be the interests of France. On the 

I \ . !■ ■ 

chief of a constitutional and rational government. To 
Bonaparte, u'hom I hare often hoard talk ou thie 
eulyect, nothing appeared so formidable as those ideas 
of liberty, in union nith monarchy; be treated them, 
indeed, as reveries; called the members of committee 
fantastic dreamers ; yet feared not less the triumph of 
such opinions. It was in order, he coofessed, to 
counteract the influence of the royalist committee, 
that he Imd consented to the recall of those emigrants 
whose conceptions of monarchy ho knew to be lucom- 
patible intb these opinions, who imaged regal power 
only as absolute power, and whose inOucnce, there- 
fore, w ith their own party, w ould paralyze the efforts 
of the royalists in the interior. 

was I • • ■ ■ 

of ! • \ ■ i i ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ , I . 
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attested iis conformity to tire original. The principles 
contained in this declaration were almost, in every 
respect, the same as those Avhich afterwards served 
as the basis of the Charte. Such was so avowedly 
the object of the .royalist committee, that, in 1792, 
consequently before the crime of the 21st January, 
Louis XVr, knowing the sentiments of M. de Cler- 
mont-Gallerande, sent him to Coblentz, to inform the 
princes on his and the Queen’s part, that to emigrate 
would ruin them. I know, also, most positively, that 
this, circumstance was written by M. de Clermont- 
Gallerande, in his Memoirs, and retrenched after the 
manuscript was sent to the press. What influence 
commanded this erasui’e ? We know — and we know 
not! 

Under the consular government, however, the com- 
mittee was not in a state of conspiracy : if I may so 
express myself, it existed in a state of persuasion. All 
its eftbrts tended to bring over those persons who 
were supposed to possess the greatest influence with 
the First Consul, hoping to arrive by degrees even at 
inducing him to desire the return of the Bourbons. 
To Madame Bonaparte they had especially addressed 
themselves, and, as we have seen, not without effect. 
The ladies of her intimate society entertained Josephine 
ndth vieu'S of glory and brilliant renown,, of high 
social distinctions, if the powerful arm which had 
arrested the Revolution, should rear again the throne 
overturned in the revolutionary struggle. Bonaparte 
perceived nothing, because, always in his cabinet, or 
at the council, he was too deeply engaged Avith the- 
cares of founding a new government, to attend to the 
manoeuvres of'the boudoir. Besides, his lady having 
never concealed her opinions ndth regard to the 
Bourbons, in causing her society to be watched, he 
learned nothing which he did not already knoAV from 
lierself. Moreover, the ladies who most encouraged 
Josephine in these favourable sentiments toArnrds the 
Bourbons, were rarely to be met Jn the saloon. In 
VOL. II. Q 
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n'as the ajent ; hut I am too imperfectly acquaintwl 
with detaiU, to do more than tnerely mention it here 
as its proper place. 

■\Vhile attempts thus so far succeeded, in hiingin" 
Madame Bonaparte over to the Bourbon interests, 
endeavours at the same time n ere made to dazzle the 
First Consul by splendid offers. The sword of the 
Constable de Duqnesclin would be new tempered; a 
statue erected to his honour should attest to posterity 


« • I,. 

expressed nimselt seriously on tliese matters : — “ They 
ofier roe a statue, hut let me ben are the pedestal; 
they would certainly render it my person.” I do not 
vouch for these woros as havin" he.ird (hem uttered, 
hnt guarantee the aatbentlcity of the source u hence 
they reached me. 

W'hilc the possible retnm of the Bourbons was 
thus anticipated iii the saloons of the Fauxbourg St 
Germain, the appearance of a uork from tlie pen of 
Madame Gcnlis, entitled " Madame de la VaUicre!' 
tended to direct the national recollections touards 
tbe most brilliant era in the reign of Louis XIV. 
Madame Genlis had recently returned to Fmnce, and, 
though the polite seized her hook on account of 
certain engravings, siherehy the political references 
nere rendered pimncr, she herself remained unmo- 
lested. She cTcn corresponded \\ ith the First Consul ; 
but such communications falling not m ithin the circle 
of my occupations, I did not see the letters : I uuder- 
stooti, however, from Madame Bonaparte, that they 
coutained a considerable number ol proper names, 
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.mtl not thov contrllmtod to n"!rt*antlr/o Iho 

3'auxltonr^ in tlir ov<’< of tin* l*it''t (tonsiil, n'liioli, 
lint with-^lamllncr all In'; slmn'^tli. In* Innl tin* n i*alciu*vi 
to niiiLMiify inton Ini'^ltonr. l\ptnvcn hi*; folion orx, too, 
at tho Tnili'ric'i, ami tin* inlia'ntant.-^ of tin* I'anxIionriTt 
tluTO oxisti'd a iraorilla w.irf.iri’ of jiotty "riovanri"-', 
— aorimonion< in proportion to it*; M’ort1ili*''«m*-<. In 
tlip riroli'< of tho lallPr,it nam tliin;^ quite <5 In mode 
to turn info ridienlo tin* ininnor;;, Imt little elegant, 
of the Hollies- of the repnhlie. ns eoinnareil with the 
hicfh-hretl ease of the nohlesse nf theoiil sehool. The 
wives ofsotne "enerais fonml themselves several times 
Inimiliated hy their nativi^ awkwardness ; those of the 
ancient ronrt, in their societies, ntfeeted to speak with 
contempt of the nj)f(art<:, as they called them — the 
pnrvnmf : — men who, neeordinit to the expression of 
Talleyrand, “ knew not how to Avalk the carpel."* 
AH this eave rise to complaints, of which (he Fan.v- 
hnnrir was the ohject, avhile UonaparteV dependants, 
and especially his hrothers, made it their constant 
aim to irritate him yet more atrainst every thini; 
ndiich tended to recall ideas of the Ihmrlmns. .loscpli 
.shewed himself here jinrticnlarly active. Napoleon 
had no need of tliem — he cotild have nn'orded to 
dispense ii’ith a throrn*, for his name tilready helonjrod 
to posterity; hut what was to liecome of nil those 
ivho shone merely as rcllectors of his lustre ? 

* “ Dll inrijupt," litcrallv, “ inl.iid wnrl:,’’ alludiii!; to ilic 
hcaiitifully wrou"lit, ati(ihi"lily jiolisliisl floors, of the drawiri"- 
rooins in Fmtiia;. In .is the tiMiIer iiiiist he aware, no 

carpets arc used ; and it minires no little ^iraeliee and ilexterity, 
'.as might he ilJiistr.ited hy more than one anecdote of .Toseiihine's 
own jiarties, to walk the jntrt/url with gr.ieefiil security. Tiie 
imperial ex-minister's reniaflc is now proverbial in the P.nisiati 
circles for an awkward man. ■ — J'ranshitor. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

NOBLE CONDUCT OF IXIVIS XTIII. — BOUBHIENNE’s 

DISMISSAL — ANECDOTES SYBIPTOMS OF WAR WITH 

FRANCE AND ENGLANT>— JOURNEY OF THE CONSUL 
— A COLLEGE FRIEND. 

Such R-ere the (llsposiUons and sitnation of Bona- 
parte— such the state of parties and of society, during 
the year 1802. The name of the Bourbons must, 
indeed, at this era, hare struck with formidable ciTect 
upon his ear, since its sound alone hurried him into 
one of the most inconsideintc acts of his u'holo life. 
After allowinjr, as we hare seen, seren months to 
elapse, uithout answering the letter of Louis XVIII ; 
after haring at length replied to a second communi- 
cation, like a king to a subject ; Bonaparte yielded 
to such excess of delusion, as to mite in his turn, 
proposing to Louis XVIII. to renounce the throne 
of his ancestors, offering him, as the price of this 
resignation, a principality in Italy, uith a considerable 
reTcnuc for himself and family. Tlie render u ill not 
hare forgotten the abrupt oTcrtnre in the park at 
hhalmaison, nor my reply j for to the«c circumstances 
I attribute tbe mj'steiy observed tounrds roc, in 
regard to this strange correspondence. The letter I 
am strongly tempted to consider ns the result of 
private conferences with his brother Lucien. Of 
the letter, however, I Know nothing beyond the fact 
of its having been sent; but 1 am certainly informed 
of uliat passed at Mittau, where it was laid before 
Louis XVIII. 
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That prince had already felt greatly displeased 
•vrith Bonaparte’s conduct, both in the delaj’^ and by 
the tenour of his tardy reply. But, on reading this 
second letter, the dethroned monarch was seized 
with such lively indignation, that he Avrote on the 
instant a few lines, which forcibly expressed all that 
the soul of a king could be supposed to feel of resent- 
ment at so base a proposal. The letter which Louis 
thus hastily traced, in the first moment of emotion, 
bore no resemblance to the noble and magnanimous 
reply which Avas actually transmitted, and is now 
given to the reader. This closes in the AA-’ords of 
Francis the First; but the former AA\as marked by 
a still more chivalrous incident, — the king, in his 
indignation, had rested his hand, while writing, upon 
the hilt of his SAVord. This first billet haAung been 
seen by the Abbe Andre, in whom his majesty placed 
great confidence, he prevailed upon the king, not 
AA-ithout great difficulty, to subdue his feelings ; and 
Louis afterwards wrote the following letter : — 

“ I do not confound M. Bonaparte with the men 
Avho preceded him; I esteem his valour and his 
military talents ; I owe him favour for some acts of 
administration, — for the good done to my people Avill 
always be dear to me : but he mistakes, if he conceive 
I can be engaged to renounce my rights. Far from 
that, he himself, by the step Avhich he has noAv taken, 

' Avould legally establish them, were they liable to be 
disputed, 

“ I cannot foresee what God may have in store for 
me, and for my people; but I knoAV the obligations 
Avhich He has laid upon me. A Christian — lAvill 
fulfil the duties of the name to my latest breath : son 
of St Louis, — like him, I shall knoAV how to respect 
myself even in bonds : successor of the First Fx’ancis — 
1 desire ever to be able, Avith him, to say, ‘ All is lost, 
savehonoAu!’ • Louis.” 

" Miitau, 1802.” 
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Tliis letter of Louis XVIII. being trouglit to Paris, 
tbe royalist coimnittee assembled, much embarrassed 
bow to expedite it to its destination. A second 
v * ft cr long deliberation, 

* Third Consul, tvith 
.* ■ ‘ ^ had maintained -an 

acquaintance since the days of the Constitutional 
Assembly; and, on the*app]ication being made, the 
Third Consul undertook the delivery. Bonaparte 
received the letter with an indifference, such that I 
have never been able, to this hour, to say whether 
it was real or affected: to me he said very little on 
the unfortnnate issne of the negotiation. 

Unquestionably the letter of Louis XVIII. bears 
the impress of a nobility of sentiment which caunot 
he too much admired ; and it mnv now be said, that, 
in the result of this transaction, Bon.iparte rendered 
a real sendee to the royal cause, since he thus fur- 
nished to the king an occasion of presenting to the 
world one of the most splendid pages in the iu?tory 
of a dethroned sovereign.* ' 

I now return to roy own private circumstances, as 
con«equent on mr first disgrace, from which the 
preceding details nave carried me over six months. 
On the morning after resiimiDg my functioils, I 
entered, as usual, the chamber of the First Consul, 
to call him at seven. He shewed no coolness, but 
treated me in all respects as if absolutely nothing 
had occurred between us. On rejoining me in our 
cabinet, he spoke of affairs with his wonted confi- 
dence; aud I saw, from the great number of letters 


• In answer to tlif* letter of Louis XVIII, or rather con- 
gratulating bun on barbg written such a letter, tlie royalist 


general e\entsot the lustory. 


ia oraiitcd— Tranitoln’.' 
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left in the baslvet, during the fen’- days of ray sus- 
pended functions, that Bonaparte had still as little 
taste as in times past for that Avork. Thus, then, I 
found myself rercstahlished in my old intimacy ; hut 
soon discovered that henceforward, from the scene 
Avitnessed by Talleyrand, my continuance in the 
cabinet of the Tuileries Avould he onl^"- provisionals 
longer or shorter, according Jo circumstances. 

Some time afterwards, the First Consul addressed 
me with an expression of interest and kindliness, of 
which, hoAVever, I Avas not the dupe, “ My poor 
'Bourrienne, you really cannot do all. Business in- 
creases, and will continue to do so. You knoAV what 
Corvisart says. You have a family ; I Avish to spare 
your health, and not kill you outright : you shall 
have assistance. Joseph, to aa'Iioiu I have spoken on 
the subject, tells me he is AA'illing to resign to me his' 
OAATi secretary, Avith whom he is much pleased. He 
wall be under your orders, make your copies, and you 
will give him in charge AA'hatevcr you can dispense 
with doing yourself, Avithout injury to my service. 
At the least, you AA'iUbe considerably relieved in your 
occupations .” — “ I ask nothing better,” said I, “than 
to haA’^e some one to assist me ; he will become accus- 
tomed to your service, and be able to replace me one 
day.” ■ , 

Joseph, in effect, did giv'e up to his brother, M. 
Mennevalle, a yoAing man of excellent education, 
laborious, quiet, and discreet, Avith AA'hora I Avas per- 
fectly satisfied, and neA'er had occasion to regret the 
time passed in his society. I soon remarked, that 
the First Consul set himself to form MenneA'alle, and 
to habituate him to his business and his Avays. As 
he never pardoned me for having dared to quit him, 
now that he had attained so high a degree of power, 
my punishment had been resolved upon. I had seized 
the opportunity that offered, in order to separate my- 
self from him : he took adA^antage of an unfortunate 
occurrence to separate himself from me. 
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I proceed to explain the misfortune in-which I got 
inTolved, more deserving of eonsolation and assistance 
than of disgrace. The circumstances have been very 
incorrectly related. I shall not attempt to refute all 
the errors that have been printed on the subject, 
but quote only from the Memoirs of the Duke of 
Dovipo (Savary.) 

“ The life of Napoleoft was one of continual labour. 
He employed, as confidential secretary, M. dc Bour- 
rienne, the companion of his boyhood, and who parti- 
cipated in all his toils. Boiurienne had a prodigious 
memory ; spoke and wrote several languages ; his 
pen was as rapid as speech. These were not the only 
advantages he possessed; he was acquainted witn 
administration and with law, which, with his de- 
TOtedness and activity, rendered him an invaluable 
man to the First Con«ul. I have witnessed many 
instances of the confidence reposed in him by his 
chief, but cannot speak with the same assurance of 
the causes of his disgrace. Bonrrienne had many 
enemies; some he owed to his character— more to 
his place. He could not be attacked on the score of 
ability or discretion. Tlicy set a svatch upon his habits, 
and discovered that bedabbled in the stocks : imputa- 
tion thus became easy. He was accused of peculation : 
this was to attack him on the unguarded side. The 
First Consul abhorred nothing so much as illegal 
means of acquiring gold. But a single vice was not 
suiTicient to ruin a man uhora he nns accustomed to 
love and esteem, Wictherthe accusations were well 
founded or not, nothing was neglected to bring them 
under the eye of the First Consul. For this purpose 
tliey employed a means, which, in its origin, intended 
for the discovery of truth, was often perverted to 
the purpose of conveying falsehood to tlic ear of the 
state. During the reign of Louis XV, or under tlio 
llegcncy, a surveillanco had been established at the 
post-omce, exercised not over all letters, but over such 
only OS there were motives for suspecting. These 
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•were opened, and, when- not convenient to snppress 
them, the inspector took a copy, and despatched them 
hy the regular course. By the aid of this institution, 
an individual who denounced another could give 
vreight to his accusation. It sufficed to put into the 
post-office letters conceived in terms to confirm the 
■ opinion 'v^dshed to he supported. The honestest man 
in the world might thus find himself compromised by 
a letter which he never read, or, at least, which he 
had not understood. I myself have had experience of 
this. I opened a correspondence on some fact tliat 
had never taken place. The letter was opened, and 
a copy transmitted to me, because such were then 
my orders. But when this copy reached me, I had 
already in my possession the originals, which 'had 
amved through the ordinary channel. Summoned 
to answer to the inquiries which these essays pro- 
voked, I thence took occasion to expose the danger 
of blindly adopting information derived from such a 
source ; and thus the system fell into discredit. But 
as yet it enjoyed full confidence, at the period of 
Bourrienne’s disgrace. His enemies took care not fo 
neglect this means : they contrived, also, to blacken 
him with M. de Barbe-Marbois, who gave to the 
accusation all the weight of his probity. The opinion 
of this rigid functionary, and other additional circxim- 
stances, determined the First Consul to separate from 
his secretary.” 

By peculation, is meant the crime of those who 
convert to their own use, moneys levied for the public 
service. But, never having been intrusted with the 
administration of the resources of the state; never 
having either touched or coUected the public funds ; 
having ever remained an entire stranger to such 
responsibilities, — thereproach ofpeculation cannotrest 
upon me. The inconceivable version of M. de Rovigo, 
so little in harmony with the introductory eulogy, 
must, therefore, be the fruit of misapprehension, for 
I have proofs that he esteemed me more than any 
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one. The whole is a calumny which cannot he his 
own M'ork, hut to which he has lent himself as the 
echo. However it maybe, this singular accusation 
has procured from the austere magistrate, of whose 
TCnerable name the Duke luid too lightly made use, 
an occ.ision of giving to the world a fresh proof of a 
love of ,iustice. I was still ignorant of the Memoirs 
of the Duke of Kovigo, except from seeing their 
anoounccmeut in the newspapers, when lUy family 
transmitted the follow ing letter, addressed to me by 
M. de Barh^Marbois : — 

" Sir, — In certain Memoirs, recently published, I 
have been led to remark the following article. (Here 
is transcribed the passage above (jnoted.) This asser- 
tion is not true. And I consider it a debt of justice, 
as respects you, sir, and as respects myself, to dcclaro 


There needs, I believe, nothing more than (his 
noble and spontaneous act, to justify me, and rebut 
the indiscreet accusation of peculating, uttered in 
ignorance of the true causes of my rupture with the 
First Consul ; w hicli are ns follow s 

One of the principal houses in Paris had engaged 
to furnish stores for the war-oflice. M’ilh the 
knowledge of Derthier, the minister with whom tlte 
house • ' • , ’ , 

interes i . ■ 

known ■ . * ' , ■ ■ 

specuk ■ » *1 . 

together w ith the permanent causes of min in a game 
where the cards are too dear, produced their usual 
consequences; and (he house found Itself In a deficit 
of aeveral millions. TliH raised such a rumour, that 
the First Consul, sslio Jiad always a fahe idea of the 
public funds, believed the slight depression to he tlie 
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consequence of tliis failure. The stocks vere repre- 
sented to him as overturned ; and insinuations wore 
made, that I was accused of abusing the confidence 
of my situation, to excite a by-play of fall and rise. 
Thus, though in truth a loser to a verj’^ considerable 
amount, I became the object of the resentment of the 
First Consul, who infoi'nied me “ He had no farther 
occasion for my services.” Had I been desirous of 
recalling him from this irritation, I might have pointed 
out to him, that I could not be blamed iov purchasing 
with ray own money, such an interest, Ai hen he had 
considered himself legall}’’ entitled to stipulate for a 
gratuity of 1,500,000 francs for his brother Joseph, on 
the commissioner of nar’a! stores. But for some time, 
M. Mennevalle had begun to replace me in the cabinet. 
There Avauted, then, only an occasion to decide the 
First Consul on paying off old scores, bj’’ dispensing, 
for good and all, Avith my services. I have given the 
ti'ue pretext for our separation ; and I defy whomso- 
ever to substantiate a tittle of Rovigo’s accusation, or 
of any exaction or extortion. 

The Duke of Tlovigo gives us to understand, that, 
by means of petitions and intercepted letters, I had 
been compromised Aiuth the First Consul. This recalls 
to my mind the folloAving postscript in the letter 
just cited, of M. de Marbois: — "P. S. T recollect that 
one Wednesday, the First Consul, Avhile presiding in 
the council of ministers, ojiened a billet, and Avith- 
out communicating the contents to us, Avent out in 
haste, and in anger. He returned some minutes 
fifter, and told us your functions had ceased.” What 
especially gives AA-eight, in my opinion, to the note 
mentioned here by M. dc Marbois, is, that the day 
mentioned, is the very one (Wednesday, 20th October^ 
on Avliich I Avas informed my services Avere no longer 
required, and on which I quitted the consular palace. 
Be this as it may, AA'hether the dismissal arose out of 
a sudden ebullition, called forth by a secret denunci- 
ation, or Avhether a I'esolution, Avhich I am convinced 
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had long been taken, iras now merely executed, I 
embrace tbe occasionnf saying soraetbing in my turn, 
on tbe secret of tbe letters alluded to in tbe previous 
quotation. 

Tbe existence of an office, surnamed tiie Black, as 
already observed, dates from the reign of Louis XV, 
having been established for the purpose of amusing 
that monarch with the scandalous chronicle of the 
court and city. Had it always remained enveloped 
in profound secrecy ; had it been constantly directed 
Ly wisdom, prudence, and moderation, it could never 


Duke calls it, was a malady in the body politic ; but 
bow many institutions are there, nbich tbe organ!* 
eation of man, and the state of society, unfortunately 
oblige us to tolerate ! 

Every morning, for the space of tliree years, I read 
the portfolio de<ipatch«d from this office. I declare 
frankly, that, except for this vile purpose of intrigue, 
I never saw in the intercepted correspondence any 
thing to justify the exaggerated fears and indignation 
nitb which tlie public believed itself authorized to 
visit this committee of research, whose labours were 
the more dreaded, in proportion as they were little 
known. In fact, of about thirty thousand letters, 
nightly despatched from Paris, for France, and for the 
world, ten or twelve only were copied, and often by 
an_ extract of a few lin^, engrossed in order by the 
daily number of the letters. Tliese extracts were 
alivays taken by myself, and transmitted to the proper 
authorities, with tfcese words : — « The Krst tkinsul 
desires me to inform you, that he has just received 
the follouTng information,” &c. It ivas left to divine 
%rhence the information proceeded. But from the 
causes already noticed, even these ten or dozen letters 
•oon came to be disregarded; and if, contrary to tbe 
order to copy no more of them, some extracts slipped 
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irt, tliey excited only contempt Such nns the S3'stem 
of Avluch, at the period of mj’^ disgrace, I became a 
victim, and again, as Ave shall find in the sequel, 
nan'owlj' escaped the consequences. 

On quitting the consular palace, I retired to a house 
Avhich Bonaparte had desired me to purchase at St 
Cloud, promising to pay for it, as Avell as for the 
establishments and furnishing ordered by himself. 
We shall see hoAV he kept his n'ord. I immediately 
sent an order to Landoire, the scrA-ant in Availing, to 
remit me from the cabinet all my letters in the port- 
folio of the First Consul, for Avhom many arrived 
under cover to me. To this note Mcnnevalle reidiod, 
“ I cannot suppose the First Consul AA-ill pei-mit your 
lettei’s to be sentj I presume you allude to those 
AA-hich maj’’ concern him, adth-cssed under your cover. 
The First Consul has AA-ritten to Citizens La Valette 
and INIollicr, instructing them to forAA’ard their packets 
directly to himself. I cannot therefore take upon me 
to alloh' Landoire to obey j'our ordci*. Last evening 
the First Consul evinced the greatest uneasiness ; In; 
repeatedly said to me, * See hoAV unhap])y I am ; I 
have knoAATi that man from the age of seven years,’ I 
cannot but believe that he AA'ill revoke his unfortunate 
determination. I have already intimated my inability 
to discharge alone the aa IioIc burden of his cabinet, 
and that he must necessarily suffei- great inconvenience 
by depriving himself of the services of one, to AAdiose 
duties I am confident no one else is fully competent. 
He is gone to bed full of melancholy thoughts, — 
29th Vendemiaire, X, (21st October, 1802.”) 

, On the morroAA", I received a second note from the 
excellent young man Mcnnevalle, than AA’hom I could 
not have desired a more obbging or agreeable felloAv- 
labourer, to the folloAA'ing effect ; — “I send your 
letters ; the First Consul prefers that you return 
unsealed those Avhich concern him, I add the German 
Gazettes, AAdiich he begs you to translate. Madame 
Bonaparte deeply feels your misfortune. As for 
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raysclf, I can assure you that no one more ardently 
desires that the First Consul may recall you to his 
confidence, and restore you to. a place n-herein it 
n'ould he so dlfficuU to find a successor for you, 
whether as respects tnistworthiness or ability. This 
hope, too, I cannot fore^.” 


by vile flatterers. Of this fact, Aladarae Bonaparte 
assured me, repeating their remarks to her husband, 
as “ Brin" him back I What are 5'ou about to do? 
People will say bis services u*ere indispensable to j'ou. 
You are now (\uit of him — think no more of the 
matter. • * * • . ' ' ‘ 

importanc 
lishjourn. 

On the fifth day after our separation, he sent for me. 
He sliewcd the greatest good humour; and after 


neither too ninch an atistocrat, nor too much a 
jacohin— you were discreet, laborious; you under- 
stood me better than any one else : but then, between 


left to himself, M-ould liarc taken me again into 
favour. Oiirrnpturc, as will be observed, happened 
on the 20th October, and it was not till the 8th 
November, that I received the following letter from 
the First Consul 

Citizen Bourrienne, Minister of State,— I ora 
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Satisfied tvitli the ser\-ices you have rendered since 
near my poVson j but henceforth they arc no lono'cr 
iiccessaVy. hly intention is, that you cease from this 
date to discharirc the functions, or to bear the title, 
of my confidential sccrctaiy. As to the rest, I am 
disposed to emhi'ace the earliest occasion that may 
present itself, of placing you in a manner suitable to 
jmur activity and your talents, and most conducive to 
the public service. Bonaparte.” 

All these documents prove my separation from the 
First Consul to have originated in causes altogether 
foreign to confidence, diligence, fidelity, or discretion. 
And if anj*^ proof of his Irostility n erc necessary, it 
would he found in the subsequent fact. When, in 
order to preserve a little liberty, I declined the apart- 
ments, at Mahuaison destined for me and my familj'^, 
by Madame Bonaparte, and purchased a small house 
at Ruel, the First Consul gave orders to have it 
furnished, as also my house in Paris. From the man- 
ner in which this order was given, I had no donbt of 
his intention thus to make me a present. The fol- 
lowing official letter from Duroc, unceremoniously 
dissipated this delusion : — 

“ The First Consul, my dear Bourrienne, has jicst 
■given me an order to remit to him the keys of your 
lodgings in Paris, and desires that they remain fur- 
nished as at this moment. He has also ordered to be 
given up to the proper officer all effects Avhatsoever 
mhich you have, whether at Ruel or elsewhere, and 
which come from goA^ernment. I beg yoii AA'ill send 
me an ansAver, and enable me to execute the orders I 
have receiA’^ed. With much friendship, 

“ 15th Noa\ 1802. Duroc.” 

In the course of the nine months betAveen my 
resignation and final dismissal, tAA;o great events, as 
already explained, took place, — the Consulatefor Life, 
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and the Peace of Amiens. Of the latter, and of my 
newly-acquired liberty, I was inclined to take advan- 
tage, by making a tour in England, whither some 
affmrs called me. NeTcrtheless, though with nothing 
to reproach myself^ I felt mine to be a delicate situa- 
tion, and, that no room might be left for misconstruo- 
tioD, resolved to maintain all observances. On the 
1 1th January, 1803, I accordingly wrote to Duroc ; 
“ Affairs require my presence for some time in 
England. I beg of you, my dear Duroc, to mention 
this joumejr to the Krst Consul. Desiring to do 
nothing ^vhich may oppose his wishes, I shall give up 
my own interests rather th.in displease him. I expect 
from your friendship a reply to this letter. The 
uncertainty in which you would othcmusc leave roe, 

rienne, your letter just written to me. He read it, and 
said, ‘ iVb.’ This is the only reply I am able to give 
thee, A thousand remembrances. Duroc. 

The monosyllable sufficed; it strengthened my 
conviction that Bonaparte felt he had wronged me; 
and that those wrongs which we inflict upon others 
wc never forgive. Supposing me animated by the 
desire of revenge, which had more than once directed 
liU ouTi movements I am certain he was afraid that 
myjonmey to the free soil of England, had for its 
object, to take advantage of that liberty of the press, 
whicli he had anmbilated in France. He supposed 
me cajiable of printing certain notes, ^vliicli might 
have cnligbteneil the public on the acts of bis 
ndmiuistration, and of thus making bis designs more 
ctroctuallv known, than they had become through 
the atrocious calumnies and rikahlry of Peltier. iJn- 
qiiestic'"' ’ T ■ • . ’ ’ • . 

mistak ’ . ■ . 

proof, • ■ , ; ' 

d.ato of ■ ■ ■ I 

0 
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consented to piiblisli them, ■would more than suffice 
to establish this fact. 

I was not deceived as to Bonaparte’s motive in 
putting so rude a negative on my proceedings, and 
well knowing his character, I judged it ])rudent to 
conceal my papers, in such a manner as cftcctnally to 
secure them against his inquisitorial rescai-ches. En- 
closing, therefore, u'ith care, in a tin c.ase, ni}’^ most 
precious notes and documents, I buried them in the 
eai'th. We shall see in the sequel, that it was not with- 
out reason 1 had a 2 ),prchcnded persecution, suggested 
to the First Consul by my enemies ; and that these 
consequent precautions were far from useless. On the 
20th of the April following, I received a billet from 
Duroc to this effect : — “ I beg of thee, my dear B., to 
come to me at St Cloud, some time in the forenoon of 
to-daj\ I have to speak with thee on the part of the 
First Consul Bemembrances.” 

This billet caused me much solicitude. I entertained 
little doubt of my enemies having fabricated some 
new calumny; but never cotild have anticipated such 
baseness. On learning the accusation, I traced rapidly, 
in Diiroc’s office, the following lines, which will 
explain its nature : — 

“ General Duroc sent for me to his office. He has 
informed nie that an account has been rendered to 
you of a deficiency in the naval chest of 100,000 
francs, (i£41GG, 13s.) and that you require me to 
restore tnat sura this day at twelve o’clock. Citizen 
First Consul, I understand not what this means ; I 
am absolutely ignorant of the whole matter. Permit 
me to, assure you, in the frankness of true honesty, 
that this insinuation is a most atrocious calumny. It 
must be added to those falsehoods, already employed 
to ruin me in your judgment and your heart. I wait 
your orders in General Dm-oc’s cabinet.” 


This note Duroc delivered. He returned almost 
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immediately after, “Well, ■a'liat , now ?” — “H 
desires me to say, it was a mistake: he has jus 
received proof that he had been deceived, and rej^et 
this occurrence. Think no more of the affair.” t 


would aj^pear that the vile flatterers who surrounde 


car." 

The First Consul had never helieved in a lou' 
duration of the ^cace with England. He had con 


manner as war became the instrument to strengthe: 
and enlarge the basis of his power, at the e.vpense o 
the other thrones of Europe. Such was the secret o 
the Eeacc of Amiens, and of the speedy rnptnrc tha 
followed : though the explosion, on the side of Grca 
Britain took place sooner than the First Consul conh 


Franco time for reorganizing a navy. On these grant 
questions of peace and nar, the Consul cutertainet 
ideas of the most elevated order; but in the discus 
sions of this period, he nluavs derlared in favour ol 
war. When -« ■ _ 

hcaeknoulet • , * ■ ' 

on the other ’ 
only conditio • 

will, into the uuiouee oi me u oriu, me preponderaiict 
of her navy, and insinuate the influence of her gold 
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into the caLincts of Eiu'opc. “ The peace ought to 
he broken, since England will evidently do so. Why 
not anticipate her liostility ? why permit her to take 
her advantages ? We must astonish Europe : A^"e must 
change the political aspect of the Continent! We 
must strike a great blow; and let it be terrible — 
unexpected ! ” Thus reasoned the First Consul, and it 
is known how his actions accorded with his thoughts. 

The conduct of England but too u'cll j ustified these 
apprehensions. Already, in fact, was she preparing 
the strong arm of her subsidies, an arm even then 
powerful in diplomatic concerns. In profound peace 
these manceuvrings were carried on ; but the English 
govermnent sought-, tinder the veil of unjust com- 
plaints, to cover the sources of real injury, inflicted 
by underhand dealing. In fact, the King of England 
had addressed to Parliament a message, which spoke 
of armaments preparing in the ports of France, aud 
precautions necessary to be taken against aggressions. 
Irritated at seeing his prospects of peace cut short, the 
First Consul, in a wrathful ebullition, thus addressed 
the English ambassador. Lord Whitworth, in ’ the 
saloon, in presence of the other ambassadors : “ What 
means this ? Arc you weary of peace ? Must Europe 
be once more deluged in blood? Preparations for 
war ! Docs your nation think to overawe us ? Eh, 
■u'cll ! we shall see. France may be vanquished, de- 
stroyed perhaps — intimidated never I ” The British 
envoy, astonished at this sally, made no ansiver. He 
contented himself with writing to his o\ni court the 
details of this interview, in which the First Consul 
had certainly too far forgotten himself, if, indeed, his 
had not been wilful forgetfulness. 

" From the first day in which England shewed dissa- 
tisfaction, it might have been taken for granted that 
she desired war. Malta she had promised to give up, 
but retained : Egypt she should have evacuated, but 
remained in possession of : the Cape of Good Hope 
she ought to have yielded, but continued to hold: 
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' ’ ’ . * ' ly intcn- 

! « . ■ . , i mlily at 

I ^ , British 

ministry had seen too clearly not to discern a future 
Kin" of Italy in the modest President of the Cisalpine 
Republic. England, irbose policy is always so con- 
sistent nith itself, so far-sighted and sO solid, heheld 
St Domingo in the hands of the French : St Domingo 
must he free, and the French nary compelled to 
suffer for the efforts it had made to recover itself a 
little. England opposed ambition to ambition, stra- 
tagem to stratagem. She asserted, without proof, 
tliat France had not executed the clauses of the 
treaty, and had certainly taken her resolution when 
she signed the peace at Amiens, which wise men 
had foreseen was only a truce. Tliesc dispositions 
of England produced their iocritable result. Hence- 
foru ard communications became reseri’ed at tirst, then 
liostile; explanations were reciproc-ahj demanded 


oneuliich had suffered no reverse, and could come 
into the field uith unbroken force, \Vlio knows not, 
moreover, tliat it is during nar English commerce 
flourishes most lucratively, and that, by involving 
tlic Continent in perpetuM wars, slie prospers, and 
enriclies herself? 

War thus hocoming inevitable, the First Consul 
traversed tlie north coasts of France and Belgium, in 
order to provide against the presumed attacks of the 
English on these parts. In passing through Com- 
pelgno he was visited by Father Berlon, formerly 
Principal of the Militaty School at Brienne, and at 
this time Superior of the School of Arts at that 
tonn, a place to nliich he had been appointed by 
Bouaparte. From the good Josepbinc I learned tlie 
details of this visit. Father Berton, inexperienced 
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and simple as ndicn lie held us undci* the birch, came 
to request the honour of his old pupil and lady hrcak- 
fastinjv in his mansion. They both accepted. Our 
{^ood Principal was still thinkinn; of the times M'hcn 
Bonaparte attended the classes at Bricnne. Alas ! 
he deceived himself sadly. There lived with Father 
Berton, at this period, another old scholar, a school- 
fellow also of the General’s, named Bouquet. This 
person the Principal had expressly prohibited from 
appearing before the Consul, or even shewing him- 
self to the suite, because of his disgrace iu Italy, 
where he had served as commissary attached to head- 
quarters. The conduct of Bouquet, who had pledged 
himself to remain in his chamber, was inexcusable. 
On the arrival of the carriage, he presented himself 
at the door, offering his hand cavalierly to .assist 
Josephine to alight; in accepting which, she said to 
him, “ Bouquet, you arc ruined.” Bonajiarte h.ad 
perceived him. Indigmant at what he considered an 
unpardonable fomiliarity, he gave himself up to one 
of those movements of rage, which nothing could 
pacify. He had scarcely entered the apartment ■where 
the table was served, when, calling to his Avife, AA-ith 
an imperious voice, after seating himself, “ Josephine, 
place yourself there,” he commenced breakfast, with- 
out even asking Father Berton to be seated, .although, 
as may well be supposed, he had c.aused a third cover 
to be laid for himself. The old man remained stand-- 
ing behind his former pupil in consternation at his 
violence. This scene produced such an effect upon the 
good father, that henceforth he became completely 
incapacitated for the discharge of his duties, and 
retired to Rheiras, AAdiere reason entirely forsook him. 
I AAoll not take upon me to decide, whether the mental 
alienation of this Avorthy m.an is to be ascribed to 
the occurrence just related; but certain it is, he aa^s 
profoundly affected by it, and soon after died insane. 
The truth of the circurashances, which I learned 
from Josephine, has since been confirmed by the 
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lirother of our former Principal, an excellent and u-ell 
informed man. Bnt, indeed, the resentment of Bona- 
parte non isc surprises me; for, as he rose in clory 
and pou-er, the familiaritiis of Ins old play-fellows 
were to him insnfTerable.* 

On the ConsuFs return from this expedition to the 
roast, I learned, throu;;1i Rapp, that there had been 
urgent question respecting myself, on the following 
occasion: — Being at Bonlogne, he asked for some 
information from those who aecompanied him, and 
which none could give. Impatient at not receiving 
immediately an answer to his inquiries, he called out 
abruptly, “ Rapn, do you know svherc Boiirricnne 
Ls ?” — “ General, he is in Paris.” — “ Order one of 
my couriers to mount: nrite for him to cnnio here 
immediately.” The report of thi* spread like srild- 
fire ; all those interested in preventing my return 
cronded about the First Consul, and when Rapp 
returned with his letter to he despatched, the order 
had been countermanded. R.spp, hosvovcr, wrote me 
not to quit Paris, or, at least, to leave my address, for 
that ho believed the order rvoiihl be renewed, nhen 
Ruroc and he were to seize the moment instantly. 
Upon their friendship I could depend, in like manner 
a.s they relied on mine. 

* Tlicooniinrtof Itoiuparlf towaril the good nld rosn, Bertoo, 
w-a^, no iloubc, abocLina; liot justice is not done to the caa^es 
of his rpsentmenC i^inst nna<|u<t, \«ho was one of the most 
infamo-**"" -»*s, r v • • • , 

ofTts% * ' ' 

•Wstroj ■ ' • • < . ■ . : 

cime o • . a . , , ^ 

tors. a • • ■ , a 

esc3i)«s. • - I .1 

him. '4 - . < ' 

-- Tran$iatur, ‘ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PREPARATIONS FOR WAR — ACTIVITY OF THE FIRST 

CONSUL — HIS POLITICAL VIEWS DEFERENCE TO 

rUDLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND — THE COUNTRY- 
DANCE — MUTUAL GRIEVANCES — RUPTURE OF THE 
TREATY GALLICAN CHURCH THE INSTITUTE 

— Bonaparte’s literary tastes — education 
— CONTINENTAL SYSTE3I — INVASION — SINGULAR 
AUDIENCE. 

The First Consul liaving- calculated upon a longer 
continuance of the Peace of Amiens, found liimsclf in 
rather a doubtful position on its abrupt termination. 
The irreat number of discharges that had been granted, 
the deplorable state of the cavalry, and the temporary 
nullity of the artillery, caused by the too inconside- 
rate adoption of a plan of Berthier’s for recasting 
the field-pieces, demanded all Bonaparte’s energy and 
jn'omptitude. The conscription was called forth to 
till up the ranks of the arni}’^ ; the artillery scheme 
abandoned ; contribution made in all the great towns ; 
and the cavalry remounted with horses from Hanover, 
which, on its occupation, furnished a great number. 
Into all, Bonaparte seemed to possess the art of 
'infusing his oivn incredible activity of spirit; and 
the essential sinews of Avar Avere created as if by 
enchantment. It is impossible to describe the labours 
undertaken and executed. The AA'hole extent of 
, Channel coast presented the aspect of one vast arsenal ; 
for, on this occasion, Bonaparte formed his troops on 
the model of the Roman legions, causing the tools of 
the artizan to replace, in the hands of his soldiers, the - 
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n-capons of the T\-amor. They excavated the liarhour 
at Boulogne ; repaited and finished the works at Atti- 
beltuse, comroonced under Loms XVI, and interrupted 
during the Revolution ; and, what is worthy of remark, 
the soldiers were at the same time no less diligently 
employed in their military exercises, their time, «!0 to 
speak, being as completely occupied as that of their 
chief. During the year 1803, and while the camp at 
Boulogne coiUinucd to he kept up, one may say the 
Pirst Consul was every wliere. The journals an- 
nounced his arrival at St Cloud; two or three days 
later, they stated that he had inspected the works. 


to the capital. 

For these frequent visits, sometimes to one coast, 
-sometimes to another, Bonaparte generally set out in 
the night, stopping on the morrow morning at the 
jiost-housc of Chantilly where he made a temperate 


Rapp, had been admitted near his person. In the 


would absolutely require to be m.ade of iron to 
support it; for scarcely have we alighted from the 
carriage, ulien a«-ay we go on horseback, with the 
First Consul, for ten or twelve hours together. lie 
sees nil — examines all — often talks uitli the men; 
how they love him I Wlien shall ue pay a visit to 
London with so many brave fcllous?'* 

In the midst of these continual active operations, 
every part of government, and the proceedings of the 
Council, receiveil the usual attention. I had not yet 
left him at the time of agitating the question in unat 
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manner treaties of peace -were to bo concluded. Some 
mcmbei-s of the Council, among Avliom Truguet took 
the lead, proposed, that, in accordance ndth an article 
of the constitution, treaties should he brought forrvard 
by the heads of the government, discussed in the 
Legislative Assembly, aird afterwards passed and pro- 
mulgated as lau's. Bonaparte maintained an opinion 
decidedly the reverse, and his remarks perfectly 
coincided ndth my sentiments, when he observed, 
“ It is for the pleasure of shewing that they can get 
up an opposition, when thej’- thus invoke the consti- 
tution ; for, if the constitution direct in this mannei-, 
it knows not Avhat it saj's. There arc matters which 
cannot be the subject of discussion in an assembly. 
How ! when I treat Avith Austria for example, even 
should my ambassador accede to the propositions, 
must there be nothing done, if these conditions be 
rejected by the legislative body? It is an absurdity 
Avithout parallel. Upon my Avord, things Avould thus 
come to a fine pfiss I Lucchisini and Mai'koAV aa’OuUI 
give every day dinners like those of Cambaceres j they 
would make their monej’- go ; aa-ouUI buy those Avho 
are for sale ; Avould get our propositions outvoted : 
and such, doubtless, Avould be an excellent method of 
conductiug business!” Such Avas Bonaparte’s lan- 
guage Ti'hile yet he affected to observe the constitution 
— and he Avas right. 

His conversation, AA'hen, as wont, he talked Ardth me 
about A\’hat had jiasscd in the Council, Avas habitually 
a singular compound of citations from antiquity, his- 
torical aUusioirs, and original ideas. He Avas ever 
speaking of the Romans ; and I recollect, drtring Mr 
Fox’s visit, that he thus set himself to shine before 
the foreign statesman, whom he admired prodigioirsly. 
In his manner of viewing the Avorld, Ire beheld birt 
two states on the globe, the East and the West. 

What' signifies it,” Avere his , words, “that two 
natiorrs are separated by rivers or mountains, — that 
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they employ a different idiom? With slight shades, 
France, Spain, England, Italy, have the same manners, 
the same habits, the same religion, the same dress; 
there a man can marry only one n'ife; in these 
countries there arc no glares, — such are the grand 
distinctions separating the civilized man from the 
savage. With the exception of Turkey, Europe is 
hnt one province of the world : when we go to war 
among ourselves, it is hut civil strife. There is, 
indeed, another way of dividing the globe, — into 
land and water.” Then he would run over the n hole 
circle of European interests; speak of Russia, ■nhose 
alliance he courted; of England, mistress of the seas; 
and rarely failed to termiimte this flow of elevated 
thought, without reverting to avliat a^-as then a 
fATonrite project,— -an expedition to the great Indian 
continent. 

MTien, from these generalities, Bonaparte descended 
to the special interests of France, his language wns 
still more that of a sovereign; and I must say, he 
spoke as a prince more Jealous th.an any other has 
over been, of tlie dignity of France, whose solo to 

f ircsentatire he considered himself to be. Ilaving 
earned that a c.ipt3in in the English navy had % isited 
the dock»yard of Brest, as a merchant, whose passport 
the ofiicer lud l»oiTOwed, he became quite furious 
that no one had arrested the impostor; and, as 
nothing sv.as lost upon him, he made this n pretence 
for augmenting the police establishment, saying, in full 
council, — “ ll.nd there been at Brest a roramissary 
of police, he svould Jiave eousedtliis English captain 
to liavo been arrested, and sent him immediately to 
Paris. As he had undertaken the part of a spy, I 
should hare caused him to be shot as one. Ko 
Englishman — no lord— not even the ambassador of 
England, ought to be perroittefl to enter our ports.” 
“ 1 shall, in future, see all this righted,” said be, 
on speaking to me of his outbreaking in council; 
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“ thorp is a suflhrioncy of Avrctchcs who sell ino cvory 
(lay to lh(' English, without iny sun'cring their own 
csjiionago.” 

Upon another ocrasion, ho said, in pres(!nco of a 
groat imnihor of generals, s(»na tors, and high function- 
aries, Arho liad assenilded previous to an audience of 
the anihassadors, — “ The English helievc I am afraid 
of war : I fear it not. Were wc to yield to England 
now, she Avonld presently interdict ns the navigation 
of certain seas ; demand our shi])s — Avhat n ould she 
not ? But ])aticncc ; I am in no hnmonr to endure 
such humiliations. Since England Avishes Avar, she 
shall haA'c it : 1 shall not let her Avait ; and we shall 
sec.” - 

Yet Avas he A'ory amhif tons of standing w<*ll in public 
opinion in England. Of this I had a singnlar proof, 
and of the importance AA-hich Bonaparte attached to 
the jnclgmont formed in that eonntry of the notions 
imputed to him. What I am going to ladnte Avill 
serve also to throAV ncAv light upon, his imrlinntion 
to employ tortuous and little Avays to attain his end. 
He gave a hall at hlalniaison, Avhon Ilortenso had 
reached the seventh month of her time ; and, though 
Avell hnoAvn to have an uA'crsion to Avomen in her 
situation, above all, to their dancing, Itegged Hortonso 
to stand xip, if hut for a single countrydahee. She 
, declined ; hut he insisted, using every species of 
cajolery, — “ Noaa*, let me heg it as a favour; I 
haA'C such a desire to see you dance : come, do it 
to please me;” and, at last, Ilortenso did dance, 
iniat AA-as his object ? Wc sliall just sec. On the 
morrow, there appeared in one of the journals, a 
poetical piece, composed in a very gallaiAt strain, on 
the countrj’dancc in AA-hich Ilortenso had joined, not- 
AA’ithstanding her situation. Hortonso AA-as extremely 
vexed ; and, when the journal arrived at hlalmaison, 

* And (to Aise one of Bowrrienne’s favourite comnicntB) wc 
have seen. — Translator. 
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complained of tlie afijir, and, above all, Tvould not 
believe, in spite of the facility of our small Avits, that 
these verses could have been composed and printed on 
a fact which happened the night preceding. Bona- 
parte answered vaguely, and in a laughing way : as 
to myself, he could tcU me nothing, on an affair of 
winch I was efiually well informed with himself. 
When Hortense knew I was alone in the cabinet, 
slie came and pressed me with questions. I judged 
it best to tell tier what had occurred. The verses 
had been composed by order of Bonaparte, before the 
ball, by a poet whose name I have now forgotten ; 
tlic ball had been given expressly for the verses ; and 
tlie First Consul had set himself to entreat her to 
dance, in order to verify the poetry. All this nett^ 
contrivance had been arranged in order to give tne he 
to an English newspaper, announcing her accouche- 
ment. This premature notice had, in fact, excited 
Bonaparte’s indignation ; for he well know its object 
to be, to accredit those infamous reports which wo 
have already refuted. Yet such were the little 
machinations nliich often found place in that mind 
wherein « ore matured so many gigantic designs. 

On reading again the manuscript of this portion of 
ray Slemoirs, 1 observe, that, carried awjiy, ns often 
happens, by the analogies of ideas, I have spoken of 
events posterior to the breaking np of the trc.'ity of 
Amiens, . .1 

itself, one • • * . ■ ■ 

lory. II ” ‘ I ‘ ' ‘ ■ 

reflection : The transactions, of which I may stihsc- 
quoutly treat, though occurring after my separation 
Irom the First Consul, were but tlie consummation 
of e.'irlier designs, communicated to me by himself. 
If, tlioh, I beheld the development of certain effects, 
I had assisted at flic birth of their causes; and, I 
believe, I linzanl nothing in asserting, that my long 
and iinlntemipted study of Bonaparte’s character, 
enables me, better tliau any one else, to estimate those 
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nets of poAver, to Avliich I always possessed a Icey. 
How often have I told my friends Hnroc and Rapp, 
the true sense of "what they sn])posod themselves 
explaining- to me for the first time ! Hero, indeed, I 
except those transactions n’hich the First Consul had 
himself confided to ni}’^ discretion, — such as his real 
views with regard to a descent on the English coast, 
in which almost evciy one helicvcd. On that, and 
similar confidences, I have reason to think he Avas 
aAvare, and approved, of my sccrocj’. 

At the conclusion of the Peace of Amiens, one of 
those circumstances Avhich Avent most directly to 
prove that it Avonld he of short duration, Avas Mr 
Pitt’s retiring from ofiice. I made this observation 
to Bonaparte, hut Avifhout insisting, as I quickly 
perceived, from the abrupt manner of his asking, 
“ A^Tiat is it you saj'?” although tinderstanding me 
perfectly, that my obserA'ation had displeased him. It 
required, hoAvcver, no exti-aordinaiy acuteness, to per- 
ceive the true motive here. That illustrious minister 
considered a short truce, to Avhich people gave tho 
name of a treaty, as indispensable to England. But, 
disposed at the same time to recommence the AA-ar 
AAdth more animosity than ever, he retired for a space 
from poAA'cr, that upon sitbalterns might be devolved 
the task of concluding a peace, of Avhich his return 
to office Avas to be signalized by the termination, 
and the reneAval of his implacable hatred to Fi'auce. 
However this may be, I have ahvays considered the 
measure as a fault in the British cabinet, Avhatever 
need England might have had of peace. And tho 
error aaws not long in being discovered. Lord 
Whitworth, the English ambassador, quitted Paris 
on the night of the 12-13th May, 1803, Avhile the 
English government, Avithout their being demanded^ 
gave passports to the French envoy at London. In 
this state of things, France proposed to the Bidtish 
' government to recei\’e, Avith common accord, the 
mediation of Russia; but as England had declared 
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war onlj in order to repair tlio fault coramittod in 
concludm" peace, all overtures of pacific tendency 

. ^ ^ i' .1 ’ I 


menced Letween England and France one of those 
furious contests, which had marked the reigns of King 
John and Charles VII, and which furnished to our 


that, a-s Carthage had fallen, England must he undone. 
Such were the empty sounds svith svhich ilattercra 
every instant saluted the ears of the First Consul. 
And here I may just remark, that never before had 
adulation attaioe<l to so remarkable a height. Ncrer 
had the nation so revelled In the luxury of addresses. 
TJicy poured in from the four uinds of heaven. Kot 
a prefect, not a snb-prefect, mayor, nor corporation, 
Lov\evcf constituted, failed to send 5u his or itsgneech. 
One would hare thought that Eonapartc had pro* 
claimed a competition in baseness and that all France 

— J C,. .1 f,. 


C L. V 

his illimitable ambition. 

Eouaparte n-as at St Cloud when Lord Vlutwortli 
quitted I’aris. Fifteen <biys parsed in fruitless attempts 
to renew the ii^otiations. Kotliuig, therefore, now 
remained, but to prepare for war. On this occasion, 
the First Consul addressed to the Senate, the Legisla* 
tire Assembly, and the Tribunate, a message full of 
dignity, arid free from those gasconades iii urucli 
he so frequently indulged, Tlie Senate’s rejdy wts 
ncconip,aiiied uiih the present of a first-rate uliip of 
ssTW, paid for from its own xwourcre. 
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The manifesto of the British cabinet had struck 
like a thunderbolt upon the French government, 
Tvhich, thongh aware of the intrigues going forward 
in London, was by no means prepared for such an 
outbreaking. The pxdmary subject of complaint, 
regarded commercial arrangements. The union of 
Piedmont to the Fi-ench republic, also of the states 
of Parma and Placentia, to which Bonaparte had 
constituted himself heir, on the death of the Duke, 
and the continued occupation of Holland by our 
troops, were added as separate grievances. The 
mission of General Sebastian!, sent into Tnrkey and 
Egypt for the purpose of exciting the native jxowers 
against England, and of preparing for a prospective 
attack upon the Anglo-Indian possessions, formed 
the subject of strong remonstrance in the manifesto. 
When that officer went out on his mission, I was 
still in the secrets of the First Consul; and, it must 
be acknowledged, the English ministers here shewed 
themselves but too well informed. Sebastiani’s me- 
morial, as published, abounded in expressions and 
disclosures calculated to give offence. The sum of 
all is, that amid this mutual recrimination, neither 
government had kept good faith. 

England xvas desirous of retaining all her advan^ 
tages : and it has more than once happened, that a 
state hath boasted its fidelity to treaties, because not 
exactly the first to infringe them. This was Bona- 
parte’s situation. England, too, alleged only her 
ostensible reasons. In a communication to the legis- 
lative body, tohching the state of France, the First 
Consul had said, “ England, single-handed, is unable 
to contend with France.” This proposition sufficed 
to rouse to arms the whole susceptibilities of British 
pride ; and the cabinet chose to construe it into a 
menace. It u-as not so ; for, when Bonaparte threat- 
ened, his nmrds were more firm and more enei’getic. 
The expression simply tended to re-assure.the con- 
fidence of the French people ; and if wc carefully 
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examine l»y what increasing efforts, at wliat sacrific 
En"Lmd has persisted in cxcitinfr enemies to Fran 


against continental France, she could unclerta 
nothing ; and supposing allies on neither side, thf 
two powers might he long at « ar, with hut UtUe 
actual hostility. • 

The first eonsei^uence of the declaration of war 
England, uas the mrasion of Hanover by the Freni 
troops, under the command of General Morticr. T 
tele^phic despatch, conveying the intclltgenco 
Paris, uas no loss true than brief, contahung t' 
whole history of the o.Tj>edif)OD,— “ The French a 
masters of the Electorate of Hanover, and the cnon 
remain prisoners of war.” Wien informed of tl 
circumstance, the First Consul conceived the hope 
exchanging the Jlanoverian troops for the Freni 


• The rea»Ofifng in the text m extremely inconclusive. 
f»ct, it not cviJent, d priori, that a power *ucli ai Koglar 
her own domlmoiu imuUr, and po««e«s'iny, at tlie wme time, 
nival lupcrionty over the whole of Europe, iiiu>.t always coi 
niand, not the mcam of dcfvnnive warfare nicrely, out t 
laUMtireoen of nffenvte hovtiJifiev, flffun't a coirntrr »ueh 
France, with a marStiine frontier of »\eral hurulrul Icn^U' 


affertiny any of the vital, oe ciert important, rc’varccs vl t. 
liriu>U etnpuv. — TVasita/or. 
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llaiiovor, (lion' oxivtod no union hi'Jwocn (lio iwo 
slnti'N, of n lncl) lio wns ho;ul ; :uiil in (•on'ii'fjntMU i' of 
(his MJiitilf iHstiiu'lion, rojortod tin- |)ro|ios;il. Nothin:' 
ooiild thou oijn.'tllho animosity of tin* two^ovornnionls 
ajT'iiiist oaoh other; and Honajjurio, at tin' inomt-nt of 
dochu in^r' war, showed his indignation in u tnanner 
which ratnint ho aj»jtn)vod. I spo.dc <tf his arrostiio^ 
every Kn"Iish snhjoct hunid in I'l'anco. — a harharotis 
order; for it is dreadful to intlict n^ton imlividiials, 
w'lo have ontorotl a country relying ujuut the laws tif 
civilized nations^ that rosontmout wliicli on;,'lit to ho 
o.xoreised only ns re-.jU’Ct-s the troverinnent \\h<ise 
suhjeets they are. lint Jlonajiarle, in his juissiuu, 
ro;rarded no nice distinctions, 

“ Von shall tiiul,” said IJnnajiarte to me one day, 
“ that I will speedily contrive to extnu't use otit of the 
priests." h^eeino^ the war declared, the First (’onsnl, 
in order (hat he mi^jlit act in tin* same manner as tlie 
vtosi C/irisliaii kinp< lunl formerly dt)ne with the 
chnreh, desired, throiii^h the intercession of the eleroy, 
to recommend the siiceo-s of his arms to the prayers 
of the faithful. To this eflVct, he addressed tin* hdlow- 
iii"’ letter, quite re;ral in its form, to tlic cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops of Fnince : — 

“ SiK, — The motives of the present war arc known 
to all Europe. Tlic had faith of the Kill"' of iMi^'land, 
who has violated the sanctity of treaties, by refusing' 
to restore Malta to the order of St .Tohn of .lernsalem ; 
who has attacked onr merchantmen, without previous 
declaration of war; the necessity of a just defence, — 
all oblige. us to have recourse to arms. 1 address to 
yon this letter, therefore, intimating my desire, that 
you order jira^'crs to he oflered uj), imploring the 
blessing of Heaven on our just enterjirizes, Tlie 
proofs which 1 have rcccivcil of your zeal in the 
service of the state, a.ssnrc me, that yon will conform 
■with pleasure to onr intentions. Witten at St Cloud, 
18 Prairial, year XI. 13onai>arte.” 

VOL. II. 
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This letter is remarkable under more than one 
aspect. It astonished the greater part of the First 
Consul’s old companions in arras, who turned it into 
derision ; “ He required not," said they, “ to recom- 
raend himself to the breriarj', in oriler twice to 
conquer Italy." But he suffered them to talk, and 
steadily pursued the line traced by his own nill, or 
rather foresight; for nothing could he better adapted 
than this letter to please the court of Home, and it 
imported much to bring the Pope to regard him as 
the eldest son of the church. We may likewise 
remark the application of the word Sir, (^lonsieur,) 
of which Bonaparte here made use for the first time 
in a public oilictal document; thus indicating, that, 
in his mind, the republican designations were incom- 
patible V ith those forms of respect due to the cIcict; 
and also intimating to the c1crg>', that, since the 
honours of monarchy alone suited them, they were 
especially intcrc'sted in bringing all minds to concur 
in his plans for its rc-cstablishmcnt. Perhaps some 
svill say, I Insist here much upon nothings ; but my 
time has been passed too long in the confidence of 
Bonaparte for me to be ignorant, that, with lum, such 
nothings went for something. For example, ercry 
one may have observed, that, while he restored the 
former names of the days, he retained the republican 
months ; very well, it was on purpose that he caused 
the Monitetir to be dated Saturday, such or such 
day of Messidor, (kC, “ Look you," he 'would say 
to me, “here things arc out of joint; peo2)le will 
langh at them; lh.at is preci^ely what I want. I shall 
take away the Messidor, and gradually cflace all the 
tmsh invented b^ the Jacobins.” 
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archbishop of Paris, first appeared : therein might bo 
read, — “ Franco, onr dear brethren, rc])Osed from lier 
trinmphs j'ln' his A'alonr, the chief of her government 
had covered iier with laurels j s/ic had no longer any 
thing to toishfor. He desires ns to pray, beseeching 
that the benediction of Heaven maj’- rest xipou his 
just euterprizes. Tiie loA*e which yon, our dear 
brethren, bear to your countr}', the gratitude which 
you owe to a government, so mild, so good, so pater- 
nal, — are, to ns, sure jxlcdges of the zeal with which 
you ■will second sentiments so religions.” 

I have certainly no intention of ransacking among 
those adulatory and forgotten effusions of clerical 
eloquence j but it may be not without its use, as 
chai-acterizing the men and .age, to lay before the 
reader one specimen more of what was addressed 
to the head of the state, by the heads of the church. 
It is an extract from the mandament of Cardiiml 
Cambaceres, then archbishop of llouen : — 

" The First Consul xvill inform 3'ou, our dearly 
beloved brethren, by the accompanying letter, why 
he is constrained .anew to h.avc recourse to war. His 
word alone assures us of the veracity of what he 
announces ; for men such as he disdain falsehood, 
even ndicn useful. Let us entreat of God, that this, 
man of his right hand — this man, who, under His 
guidance, has accomplished so much for the rc-esha- 
blishraent of his worsliip, and who proposes to do still 
more — may continue to be, like Cj^rus, the Christ of 
Providence ; that the Almighty may iv.atch over his 
life, and cover him with his wings ; that He may 
guard his august person from all the dangers of 
battle — dangers more numerous to one of his cour.age 
—and also from those perils ■\vhich are to be feared 
from the envious, udiere there is merit such as bis.” 

These outnageous expressions* n^ere far from dis- 
pleasing to the First Consul, for never did he complain 


* Wc call them blasphemous expressions. — Translator. 
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of praise tcing carried too far, thowgli cUsliking- tin 
organ of too palpaWe adulation. Tmis Duroe told 
me, that once they had much ado to -keep from 
laughing outright, •when the curate of a parish a1 
Abbeville addressed Sonaparte, in a tone of solemn 
pomposity, — “.To you, Heligion, as well as France, 
js indebted for M’hateTer she is ; to you, all of us ou'< 
whatever we possess; from you I derive all that 1 
am !” 

In the month of April, 1803, Prince Borghese 
destined one day to I>ecome his brotherrin-larr, mis 
first introduced to Bonaparte, by Cardinal Cairara 
la the same month and year, were instituted auditor 
of'the Council of State, amounting at first to sixteen 
Towards the end of June, Bonaparte, in companj 
with Josephine, undertook his journey to Belgiuu 
and the northern coasts of France. I have nlreadj 
alluded to this excursion ; but may mention hen 


appointed in private by the departments, preceded bj 
all the civil and military authorities, attended them 
on arriving in any pbee, — evcrj’where, laudator) 
harangues, triumphal arches, devices, and illuminn 
tions. “ While at Amiens,” said Duroc, “ we weni 
to visit the manufactured productions of the depart 
ment. On entering the place of exhibition, the Firsi 
Consul observed, nUh the solemn tone nliicb yoi 
know IS peculiar to him, — ‘ I see with pleasure thi 
result of your useful labours — inhabitants of tin 
department of the Somme, I am satisfied. Iiulustr) 

I • 


sivans, as a marlt of their homage. This Mas noi 
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forirotton ; and the sn^ans of Ainions "wcro sent to 
display tlioir beauties in a basin of liic Tnilcries, 
reminding tbc Parisians of tbc regal olTering-s of tbe 
provinces. During this journey, also, Bonaparte 
coinnienccd dating bis decrees from tbc places tbrongli 
B-hicli be passed, that tbe nation might be occupied 
■until him, and ivitli him alone. Formerly, decrees 
had been rendered in tbc name of tbc Consuls ; 
hencefortb, they were given in tbe name of tbe 
Government ; and, by means of tbc cb.angi;, ajiparcntly 
so unimportant, people ivere taugbt to look to tbe 
government as being wberever Bonajiarte ivas. 

About tbe same period, A'arious of tbe old usages 
ivci'c re-established. Among others, the Institute ivas 
remodelled, and separated into four classes, intended 
to recall the remembrance of tbc ancient Academics, 
— a denomination, boivever, ivhicb the reformer 
rejected, notivitbstanding tbc desire and tbc intrigues 
of several, and, among others, of Lucien. Neither, in 
this division, did tbc classes of tbc Institute retain 
the same rank they formerly held !is Academies. Ho 
phiccd in tbe principal station tbc class of science, 
degrading to the second the ancient academy of 
literature. It ought, hoivever, to bo remarked, that 
this arrangement "ivas authorized by tbc comjiarative 
state of excellence in tbc tiro departments. Though 
French literature then reckoned great names, as La 
Harpe, (ivho died under the consulate,) Dneis, St 
Pien’C, Chenier, and Lcmercicr, these could not be 
named ■(vith Lagrange, Laplace, Mongo, Fonreroy, 
Berthollet, Cuvier, rvliosc labours in tbc various 
sciences have so rvidely extended the boundaries of 
human knowledge. The preference, then, could not 
be blamed ; and, besides, Bonaparte did by no means 
regret, while acting thus, the opportunity of shewing 
the small esteem in which he held men of letters, 
U'hom he designated as " speechifiers.” He never 
■ pardoned their superiority in a branch u’here he had 
no claims ^ for, strictly speaking, I never knew one 
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more insensible to tbe beauties of good poetiy, oi 
even of good prose, iban Bonaparte. As there esistec 
a vagueness in his spirit*~an incessant aspiring ir 
his character, and, as he referred everj* thing t( 


the finest n-orks in our literature were to him but aj 


for literature generally, applied individually to eertair 
men of letters. Chenier, whose tragedies brcathec 
sentiments of republican frankness, he detested ; ant 
Ducis still more, who seemed, as it ivere, to havi 
• awakened a feeling of instinelivc hatred.* Bonapartt 
was very food of St Pierre’s tale of “ Paul anc 
Viiginia,” because he had perused it in early jyoutli 
but I remember well, his iiaving one day tried, fo: 
about a t^uarter of an hour, to read the “ Studies o: 
Nature,” by the same author, when, tossing the bool 
contemptuously from him, he said,— How cat 
people read such trash ? It is insipid, vapoury stuff 
there is nofbing in it: these are the reveries of s 
visionary. What is this nature ? Nature ! the phrast 
is vague — void of all import. Men and passions t( 


them pensions, nevertheless, because I ought to d( 
so, as lie.id of the state; they occupy aud amus< 
idlers : but I will make Lagrange a senator; that mat 
lias 8 head.” 
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with him f-o j»:ir;iTUoiitit, that, in tin* f-cii'iin's ho 

preferred those which applied to the esirth : ihtis lie 
never treated Lalnude with so much distinction sis 
Montre and T;;i"ranoe, Aistrononiical disrovcricii 
eniild not eonduee so directly to his personal oran- 
denr; and, hfssides, he never forirave I.alande the 
desiini of placing liim in a diclion:»ry of athei-Sts, at 
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tbe very time while attempting’ relations Tvitli the 
Holy See.* 

■\Ve may likeM’ise trace the same idea, of holding 
all institutions under the power of goyemraent, in 
Bonaparte’s plans of public instruction. There were 
to be six thousand scholarships, payable by the go- 
Ternment, and to all of n hich the head of government 
was the presentee. In this way, having, as it were, 
the sole monopoly of education, he would have dealt 
it out in retail to the children of those only nho had 
Shemi the most blind devotion. This «'as what he 
termed “ the regeneration of public instruction.” 
During the period of our greatest intimacy, he fre- 
quently conversed on this topic, and listened, without 
impatience, to my obsers-ations. In answer to all 
objections, his favourite argument was usually thus 
expressed:—" What distinguishes one man from 
another? Education, is It not? Very well} if the 
children of the nobles are allowed to enter the 
Lyceums, they must obtain an equally good education 
with the cblldreD of the new men who constitute the 
strength of my government; finally, entering my 
regiments as officers, they uill naturally come in 
competition nitli those whom they uill nave been 
led to regard as the spoliators of their families. I 
uill have noue of this!” 

All the intriguers of Europe were nou- at work. 
They daily arrived from England, but, unable to pene- 
trate into the interior of France, took up their abode 
in all the frontier cities; there they established cor- 
respondencies, aud thence issued pamphlets, which 

• The last caD<e maybe true ; the first is a hj^percritica] and 
false distinction for mathematic*, os applied even to terrestrial 
problems, w^ld be very iroperfrct without a«troDoiny. “As 


and, in a national point of view, the latter sinks iafocompantive 
iDsignificaace — iTruMfotor. 
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rcficlicd Paris, by post, in llic sliapc of letters. On liis 
side, tbc First Consul, bebolding in every tiling- the 
inlluence of England, yielded entirely to bis desire of 
vengeance. He vas not, of eonrso, ignorant that the 
most fatal mar for bis rival mould be an hostility 
directed against her commerce. As a prelude to the 
gigantic folly, hnomn under the name of “ The Con- 
tinental System,” he accordingly issued the most 
peremptory orders on the interdiclion of English 
merchandise. A long decree mas promulgated, by 
■mhich it mas rendered incumbent upon all military ' 
posts, upon the national guards, the gendarmerie, and 
.all functionaries mhatsoever, to arrest all individuals 
mho should introduce articles of the manufacture or 
trade of England ; or mho should sell, or marehonse 
them, in the interior of France ; or mho should even 
attempt to introduce these contraband goods. The 
suspected mere, immediately on their capture, to be 
conducted to the nearest prison ; and those mho had 
used force in landing prohibited commodities mere to 
be sued before the special tribunals ; and every one 
knoms mhat judgments mere, at this time, decerned 
by a special tribunal. In short, Bonaparte had, in 
this decree, accumulated all that the lams could 
authorize of severity. To this system I shall return 
hereafter ; for peculiar circumstances enabled me to 
study botli its progress aud elFects. 

The First Consul manted not for causes of irrita- 
tion against his active enemies : the neu'S Avhich 
reached Paris, from the coasts of the Channel, mere 
by no means encouraging. The English fleets not 
only blockaded the French ports, but had commenced 
the otfensive, by bombarding Granville.* 

This brings me to the question of an actual descent 
upon England. I have already stated, that Bonaparte 
never entertained the idea of a real invasion. The 

* Does not this corroborate the note at p..272? — Translator. 
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interview nnd conversation I am now to relate, bears 
still more directly on the same subject. 

There had been nearly seven months of war since 
the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, when, on 'the 
15th December, 1803, the First Consul sent for m< 
to the Tuileries. I held still in mind his incrediblf 
proceedings, and, as I had not seen him for somi 
time, I felt by no means at ease on this summons 
However it mt"ht he, I knew not, hut, to he candid 
on receiving this invitation, I took the precaution t< 
fortify myself nnth a nightcap, apprehending th< 
notion had seized him of sending me to sleep a 
Vincenucs. My terrors, however, turned out to hi 
only panic fears. Bapp was master of ceremonies 0 i 
that particular day of audience, and I sought not t( 
conceal from him the ideas I harboured on the possibli 
result of tho visit. " You may set yovwself at case,’ 
said Bapp, « the Rrst Consul wishes only a little cha 
with you;” and then ansounced me. 

Bonaparte, on entering the grand saloon, where 
sras in uaiting, accosted me in his roost gracioii; 
manner. After the usual little drolltries, he asked 
“ Pr.ar, what say the old women of my preparation 
for a descent “ General, there is much diversit; 
of opinioD } each person speaks after his own waj 
Surhot, for example, whom I often see, has no doub 
that it ^vill take place, and hopes then to give yoi 
new proofs of his gratitude and attachment.”*— “Bii 
Suchet tells me you do not hcllcve in the invasion ?’ 
— That is true; 1 put no faith in it.”*— “ An 
why?” — « Because five years ii"o, at Antwerp, yo 
told me you would not stake France upon the cas 
of such a die — that it u as too hazardous. In thi 
respect, nothing has since changed.”—** You-ar 
right; those who give credit to the intention of 
descent are blockheads t they see not the thing i 
the true light. Doubtless I might land uith on 
hundred thousand men: the English nouldcncountc 
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me in a general battle : I should gain it j but I must 
reckon upon thirty thousand men killed, vounded, 
and prisoners. If I march upon London, a second 
battle awaits me under its walls. Sup])Osing me victo- 
rious here also, what should I do in London with an 
army diminished by three-fourths, withotit hope of 
reinforcements ? This would he madness. Withoxit 
a superiority gained by om* uavy, it is vain over to 
tliink of such a 2)rqicct. The grand mustering of 
troops, yonder in the north, has a different object. 
My government must cither he the first of all, or it 
falls.” #- 

Bonaparte then evidently wished to put a deceit 
upon all as respected his true designs here. It was 
his object to fix the eyes of all Europe upon his 
j)retended invasion of England, in order to withdraw 
attention from his real designs : i\or was this one of 
tlie least inglorious of those dences which he played 
in the granl game of politics. The trick, however, 
was an expensive one. The cities voted ships of war, 
which were never finished; and even Paris fell to 
constinicting boats, destined for the transport of the 
invading army, hut which were never to behold the 
British shore. The immense quantity of shallops and 
flat-bottomed boats, only begun, or preparing, or 
finished, — just Avere good for nothing, and excited, I 
well remember, a general smile, j- Still ])eople Avere 
deceived ; even Duroc and Rapp gave credence to the 
'reality of the scheme ; yet the state of our marine, in 

*• Napoleon, in St Helena, discusses tlie subject of invading 
England. I find, in my notes upon the present interview,— 
“ Remained from balf past eleven till one with the First Ctonsiil 
and I assert, that during the whole of that time, not one Avord 
was uttered similar to the assertion from St Helena. — Author. 

j- A caricature, published in London, and secretly couA'cyed 
to Paris, rvas eagerly sought after, and destroyed by the police. 
It represented the French fiotilla standing out to sea, AA’hile an 
English sailor, tranquilly, smoldng his. pipe, appeared on the 
point of capsizing the w'hole squadron by puffing the smoke 
against it. — Author, 
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point only of men, might hare suffico-d to dispel th 
delusion. Soldiers, so to speak, may he tmprovtsei 
hut sailors must be formed by long experience ; an 
our few experienced seamen irere then parceled oi 
in distant settlements, — a double misfortune j for the 
thus fell into the bands of the enemy, ivhile remore 
from the defence of their natire shores. 

On the 8th March, 180f, while very grave matte 
were goingforward, I had .mother unsolicited an diene 
of the First Consul, at eight o’clock in the momm; 
After conversing about indifferent matters, askir 
liow I was employed, and what were my expectation 
he said I might depend upon him; afterwards utter* 
some vague expressious relative to the conspiracy ' 


scandalous stories were set afloat about her first chil 
I then hoped that the public gave heed to such thin; 
only from desire of seeing me bate a child. Sin* 
you and I have been separated, have you heard the 
repeated?”— “ Yes, General, fremiently; hut I co: 
fess, at the same time, I had believed that such 
calumny could not have so long survived.”—" It 
truly atrocious; you know that it is; you have se« 
all — heard all; the slightest transaction could ni 
have escaped your observation; you enjoyed her u 
limited confidence at the time of her corresponden 
with Duroc. I expect from you, if ever you uti 
any thing about me, that you will redeem ray memoi 
from this infamous slander; I would not that 
accompany me to posterity. I count much upon yo 
You have never given credit to this odious iraput 
tion?” — "No, never, General.” He then enteri 
upon a number of details on the past and present li 
of Ilorteasc, and on the turn her marriage h.ad take 
" Things have not prospered,”' said he, “ as I wislioi 
their union is not happy. This hurts me; for 
love them both, and also because it is calculated 
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strcngtliCTi tlicsc infamous reports.” Ho ended the 
conversation, by sa)*iu", “ Bonrrienne, I somclinics 
think of recalliii"' 3 ’o« ; Imt, as there exists no cjinse, 
people would still say I have need of )-ou, and I 
■n’onld have the Avorld know that I stand in need of 
no one.” He spoke again for a moment of Hortense. 

I replied, that, upon my own conviction, I would do 
as he desired, and that he might depend upon the 
truth being known through me. 1 have already 
redeemed mj’^ pledge. Let his memoiy he freed from 
the imputation of evil he did not commit ! Let im- 
partial history reject this slander ! His principles on 
this point were severely ])ure ; and, to close the sub- 
ject for ever, I declare, that such a connection accorded 
neither with his ideas, his manners, nor his tastes, A 
father and a friend arc names far too sacred to he 
sported u'ith lightly. 

I know not whether it entered into the plan of 
this intervieu', or whether, more than usuallj’’ pleased, 
the thought had suddcnl)' struck him, but, as 1 turned 
to leave the apai'tment, — “ Ah !” sixid he, “ I forget.” 

I returned. “ Bonrrienne, do you still continue to 
SCO the Fauchers?” — “ Yes, General, often.” — “ You 
do wrong.” — “ 'SVlij’^ should I not receive them ? 
Tlicy have talents, education, and converse admirably, 
especially Cresar.”- — “ I repeat, shut jmur doors 
against them j that’s my advice.” Perceiving I still 
hesitated, for I had no plausible pretext, he added,' — , 
" Well, then, know I am informed, through means of 
Gsesar, of what passes in jmur house. You do not 
say too much ill of ..me; nor dares any one do so in 
jmur presence : you plaj"- jmur rubber, and you go to 
bed. But scarcely is jmur back turned, when your 
wife, n-ho never liked me, and the majority of those 
Avho pass the evening with her, indulge in the most 
outrageous sallies at my expense. Caesar’s bulletin 
is regularly forwarded to me every da}*^^ he visits at 
your house. This is how he repays your kindness. 
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and the asylnm given to Ws trother. Enougii ( 
this j you see I know all. Adieu.” 

Tb 

who 

meat, 

their eA.ecution, they irrote to me, begging my foi 
givcness. The following is an extract from thei 
letter: — “ In our dui^eon we hear our sentence < 
death proclaimed in the streets. To-morrow w 
ascend the scaffold, and shall meet death with a calir 
ness and courage that ought to put our executioner 
to the blush. We are sixty years of age ; our Jive; 
therefore, can he shortened by only a brief 8pac( 
During these years of existence, we have shared, h 
common, illness, gnef, pleasure, danger, and success 
The same hour beheld our entrance into the ^vorld 
one and the same hour shall tritness our departur 
thence. As to you, sir, ** I suppress the rest 

By the time my singular audience with the Firs 
Consul was concluded, the hour of grand levee ha> 
arrived. I stopped an instant to witness this phan 
tasmagor}’,— an e.xhibltion, in my opinion, the mos 
ridiculous u'hich those who have been so fortunat' 
as never to have witnessed one, can well imagine 
What, in truth, is to be seen ? hlen covered uitl 
garbs more or less overlaid with gold — more or les; 
bedizened with lace — who rome to watch the no( 
of the master— to greet those in high favour — 1» 
squeeze 
desire 

tions. •• .. ... 

led the • 

convers ” , 

«i,„ before the tribu 

> ' ' d I to Doroc, “ wha! 

t ■ . indict as a crimina! 

I . — “ Oil,” replied he, 

'* when a general such as Sloreau has been betwcor 
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tB’o geusdarnics, he is a lost man, no longer good for 
any thing. He ins2)ircs only pity.” I attcnij)ted in 
vain to conihat this opinion, and to convince General 
Duroc, that to call him a brigand (the phrase then in 
fashion) vithout proof, conld never disgrace Moreau. 
The sequel proved I diraied rightly; and posterity 
will fix upon the hero of Hohenlindeu au accusation 
of a far different nature from that of conspiring 
against the First Consul. 

O 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

coNspinACy of ficukcro and oeorces capoudal 

— rOUClIB AND THE POLICE — CONSIDERATIONS ON 
THE PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE CONSPIRACIES — 
ARREST OF THE DUKE D’ENGIHEN — NARRATIVE OI 
HIS IMPRISONMENT AND EXECUTION — HARREL’S 
NARRATIVE — THE FAITHFUL DOG — TOE QUARTEP 

MASTER— Bonaparte’s guilt— effects of Tin 

CRIBIE — NOBLE CONDUCT OP LOUIS XVIII. 

Before my first visit to tlie TuHencs, ns already 
mentioned, and prior even to the rupture of the treat} 
of Amiens, iiitrig^uioj* speculators, whose excessive 
zeal was not less fatal to the cause of the Bourbons 
than the blind devotion of unprincipled fyllowen 
proved to the First Consul, bad engaged lu certatt 
tork manoeuvres, which could produce no favourabh 
result. These macliiontioDs at this time had in vien 
the reconciliation of Moreau and Pichcgru. Tin 
latter, proscribed on the 18th Fnictidor, as one o: 
the obnoxious deputies, unable to obtain the Flrsl 
Consul’s permission to return to France, had take: 
up his residence in England, •uniting a favourabh 
opportunity of executing his projects. More.au livec 
in Paris, but appeared neither at the audiences, noi 
in the circles ol the First Consul j and the hostility 


dain than fear, reassured aho by the banishment o 
the one, and the character of the other. TTic narai 
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t of Moreau possessed far greater influence "vvitli the 

array than that of Pichegrn, and those who were 
; plotting the overthrow of the consular governraent, 

perfectly understood that nothing, could be success- 
fully attempted without the aid of the former. The 
crisis was, in truth, unfavourable ; but some in the 
secret, knowing also something of the plans of the 
British cabinet, and that the peace was only a truce, 

' resolved to take advantage of the brief interval, to 

effect, in advance, a reconciliation ^vhich might bring 
i round a community of interests. Moreau and Piche- 

i gru were, in fact, on bad terms, ever since Moreau 

1 had .sent to the Directory the papers seized among 

' the baggage of General Klinglin, and u’hich so clearly 

demonstrated the treason of Pichegru, in leaguing 
j unth the Bourbons, u’hilc he was at the head of the 

I Army of Germany. From that period, the name of 

Pichegru had lost its influence over the spirit of the 
soldiery, u'hile the fame of Moreau remained dear to 
all who had conquered under his command.* 

These attempts had only the effect of compromising. 
Moreau, without determining him to any thing. His 
natural indolence, and perhaps good sense, had dicta- 
ted, as his rule of conduct, the maxim, to let men and 
things take their course ; for, often in politics, as in 
, war, to temporize is no bad activitj% Besides, Moreau 

was then a stanch republican, and most certainly 
i. u'ould not have laboured to bring back the Bourbons, 

— the aim of Pichegru. 

I Such is the introduction to transactions of far 

I deeper interest, which happened at the close of the 

I consulate, namely, the conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal, 

Moreau, Pichegru, and others ; and the everlasting 
1 stain on Napoleon’s name, the murder of the Duke 

' d’Enghien. 

On the conspiracy of Georges, different opinions 
Have been expressed. 1 contradict no one j I shall 
merely relate u'hat I learned and sau", which may 
throw some light upon that horrible and mysterious 

* See Appendix, D. 

T 
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affair. I am far, howcTcr, from believin", that the 
whole was a conspirac}^ to prepare the v^-ay to the 
imperial throne. Bat I am inclined to think, that, 
planned hy those implicated therein, it n-as aided hy 
Fouche, in order to accelerate his return to the 
ministry. I combat no one’s opinion, but it ^ill be 
permitted me to support my own by the exposition 
of facts. 

Fouche knew Bonaparte well; nor had he forgot- 
ten that, in his message to the Senate on the 1511) 
September, 1802, the First Consul had said, that, 
if circumstances required a minister of police, the 
gorernment could find none better qualified than the 
ex-functionary. Fouche, in my opinion, matured 
such circumstances with unpardonable ability. Let 
not this be deemed a harsh conclusion ; not one g^en- 
erous sentiment could harbour in tbe mind capable 

I . I ! 

Fouche, previous to the suppression of bis department, 
placed rao on a footiug: nhich pare the privilepe 
afterwards of risitinp him, when he became lost in 
tbe Senate, and 1 in the crowd. Fouche, in all his 
conversations, assured roe, with a confidence I could 
not well account for, that the First Consul in the end 
would again have recourse to him. “ Regnicr,” he 
would say, “ is too dainty, and too great an ass, to play 
the policeman well; he will allow the First Consul 
to f.ill into .some snare.” I confess, that, at the time, 
I attached little >-3106 to such assertions, attributing 
them to vanity, and to a desire of recovering hi.s place, 
knowing, also, the real dislike of the First Consul. 
Circumstances corroborated these remarks, and now 
strengthen my opinion as respects his participation 

Icscribed, 
reau and 
■ lus n 
[irobably, 
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witliont knowiti" i<, hy thr> {iulttlo I'oiiclu', to I'Norn^o 
ati inlluonro ovor, and to irritato, his iniiul. TIio 
Ahbi' David, n ronitnott frionti t»f l>itlh pnn'r.ds, M'as 
first onijdoyod as tlu' instrnnif'nt of a roronriliation ; 
Imt, hoiii^ arrosScd and ro«<;i^'iiod to the 'IVinjth', he 
was rephieed hy a man named Lajidlai*., whom «>ver\‘ 
ihiii'^ confirms to have lieen employed hy Imiiehe/* 
Tlii.s a^ent repaired to London, where he intrigued 
without enL'^a^'in^' in the eonspiniey, pri'parhi”' the 
departure of Pioliep7-n and his friends from thence, 
rcturniinr to Paris to annonnee their arrival, and to 
prepare all things for their recetnion and — destrnr- 
tion. The sole foundation of this intrione was the 
dlseontenf of Moreau. 

One day, in tin* end of J.amiary, Ijsi)}, I recollect 
haviii"’ vi>ifed I'onehe nhont two o’clock; the horses 
wore put to his carriage, lie himself was alone in his 
cahinct, and ahont to sea! a letter for the I'irst Consul, 
thou at St Cloud, lie read to me this hillel, just 
written; it was short, and concluded with these words, 
which struck me foroildv, T/ic air iaj'itll oj' tloff/fcrs. 
What jirccedod n'us a little obscure, but tendin;,^ to 
the same vairuo and nstoundin^ conclusion. In n 
post.scrijit, the writer said, “ i aiu sctlinff out for 
Ponte Carre.” — “How!” said 1, “the air full of 
da^^ers, and you quit Paris without "oing^to St Cloud, 
to ;nvc your o.vplanations to the Pirst Consul!” — 
“ 1 thought you had known him better; I send my 
letter by an e.xpress; I shall not be one hour at Ponte 
Oirre before receiving an order to rcjiair in all haste 
to St Cloud. Look in upon me to-morrow; we will 
have some talk together.” Fouebe desjiatched his 
letter, and drove oil’. I called ne.vt day, and learned 
from himself, that every thing had fallen out as he 
expected. Scarcely had he alighted in the country, 
when a courier arrived, bearing an order for his 
immediate attendance at St Cloud. Here the First 

® This opinion concerning Lajollais, ns having been connected 
with Fouchc, evidently ajipears to have been unfounded, and w, 
accordingly, refuted in a subsequent volume. — Transhitor. 
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look of compassion, as if delighted to catch l''oucl 
napping, “ hoiv' informed I Regnii 

I 


laid by his rivaL The new functionary was dismiss? 
)ut the ancient minister of police objected to ^tl 


ob^ all instructions received from himself. 

l^'here appc.ars, then, no reasonable grounds f 
doubting tnat the conspiracy, if not originated, w 
fomented by the secret protection of Foucli4, ai 
the police in Ins pay. The want of accordance amoi 
the pretended leaden; the facilities afforded the 
in disembarking, coming to, and residing in Pari 
tlieir almost simultaneous .arrest, and conseque 
depositions, — all prove such connivance, and that the 
temporary tranquillity arose from their being, so 
speak, in a chamber of glass, as respected the polu 
hlorcaii never lor an instant favoured the return of tl 
Bourbons; this I could not but know, from my co 
nections with his most intimate friend, M. Carbonne 
it was, therefore, quite impossible for him to mal 


actual state of things, and certainly to inform t' 
Bourbon princes how they u ere to value the fooli 
hopes given them hy inferior agents, alnays e.agcr 
exalt their oira services at the expense of tnil 
These gentry, unquestionably, had set on foot a co 
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spiracy ; I)ut it was against the treasury of London, 
Avlience they hoped to extract salaries. There can 
likewise he no question that the secret agents of 
Fouche,' Avho also misled the regular police— agents 
formed of false friends to persons disposed, by previous 
sentiments, to favour a conspirac}’' of this nature — 
also encouraged them to attempt its accomplishment. 
I fully believe that a large proportion of the accused 
actually entertained the design of overturning the 
government and restoring the Bourbons ; but I main- 
tain, that they Avould have made the attempt neither at 
the time, nor in the manner, they did, if the means 
had not been facilitated — if they had not been encou- 
raged by perfidious insinuations and deceitful hopes. 

. The greater part of the conspirators were already 
in the Temple, or the prison of Laforce, ndien one 
of them, Bouvet de Lozier, made an attempt to hang 
himself in the former place of confinement. The 
uTetched man had but too nearly succeeded, having 
made use of his cravat for the pui’pose ; and was on 
the point of expiring, rvhen, by chance, the jailor 
entered his dungeon. Recalled to life, De Lozier 
exhibited a striking, but not uncommon, example 
of great courage, Avith little moral fortitude. He 
did not fear death, yet knew himself incapable of 
confronting the interrogatories of justice ; and had 
resolved to kill himself, lest he should be led to make 
confessions. He did make them; and, on the morrOAV, 
(that is, on the loth February,) Moreau was arrested, 
while returning from his estate of Grosbois to Paris. 
From the declarations of De Lozier, also, the regular 
police — ^ the police not in the pay of Fouche — first 
learned the particulars of three successive disembarlia- 
tions effected in tranquillity, and that a fourth Avas 
expected. — But let us come to the official details. 

Georges, and his band of assassins, had continued 
in the pay of our enemies : his agents traversed 
Vendee and the neighbouring departments. Georges 
and Pichegru contrived their machinations : and in the 
year XI, Moreau and Pichegru were criminally recon- 
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died, — tTvomen bettrcen whom honour oujht to ha\ 
placed eternal Tariamce. The police seized one < 
their agents, returning for the second time froi 
England, upon whose person documents \rcre foun 
attesting this combination. Lajollais, the friend an 
confidant of Pichegni, made two journeys betwee 
London and Paris, carrying on the correspondence 
in the mean time, all things were prepared in Pari 
by the brigands of Gcoi^es.” — Here I interrupt th 
report of Regnier, who thus describes Lajollais f 
the friend of Pichegni, to state, that, before tl 
writing of the report, it bad become clear as da^, thi 
Lajollais was an agent employed to connect with tli 
conspiracy the two chiefs marked for such implicatioi 

i 

found men corrupted and paid to guide them froj 
station to station, as prerionsly agreed upon : at Pari 
asylums were prorided in houses rentoa in advanci 
and in the chaige of proper confidants. The firs 
landing consisted ofGeoi^es and eight of his brigandi 
The former remained on the coast, to aid the secon 
arrival, composed of Coster St Victor and ten othc 
ruffians. Early in December, Pichegni, Lajollaii 
Halliard, the brother of Raoul, Jean Marie, one c 
tlie first associates of Georges, and other brigands c 
the same sort, eflected a third landing. A fourti 
u as prevented. Georges and Pichegru u'cre lodge 
in the same house in Paris, with thirty brigand* 
commanded by the former. They travelled unde 
night; their accomplices, the order of their joumej 
•—all are knoTvn. Three interricu's have taken plac 
with Moreau, the two last in the general’s on n house 
another u-as appointed, but not held.” Such is th( 
pulvstance of tins famous report ; the coneludiTi; 
details are from the confessions of an accomplice, nni 
the whole composition bears as if the ernud judge 
Regnier, bad bibonred to gain for bis admiuistratioi 
a brevet of ioeapadty. 
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HaA'ing learned the arrest of Moreau, on the CA^en- 
ing of the 15th February, I AA'ent at an earlj>- horn* 
next morning to the house of his uncle, M. Carbonnet, 
Muth Avhoni I longed to conA'erse on the affair. What 
AA'as my surprise ! He had just been arrested also : 
“ I adA'ise you, sir,” added the porter — “ for I haA'e tlie 
honour to knoAV' you-— to retire AA’ithout persisting ; 
those A\dio call here are AA’atched.” — “ Is your master 
still AAdthin?” — “ Yes, sir, they are examining his 
papers.” — “ I must see him.” 

I remained hut a moment AA'ith M. Carbonnet, AA’^ho 
appeared far more afflicted on account of the general’s 
arrest than his on-n. His papers being sealed, he 
AA'as consigned to a secret prison, at St Pelagic, and 
did not recoA'er his liberty AA'ithout paying for it, and 
that only after Moreau had left France. I AA'itnessed 
the rigorous scrutiny of his house, and Icuoaa' nothing 
of the gi'ounds Aipon AA'hich dealers in informations 
and calumn)' could pretend that it had been fitted up 
for the Duke d’Angouleme. The adroit Fouche 
regai'ded as a master-stroke the compromising of 
Moreau ;■ he aa-c11 kncAA' that Bonaparte AA’Ould pardon 
all his contrivances, should they he discovered, solely 
because they had terminated in removing a man AV'hom 
those about him laboured to represent as a dangerous 
rival. 

The events AA'hich succeeded Avith such rapidity in 
the commencement of the year 1804, are so inter- 
AA'oven — run so into each — that they require to be 
taken one by one, dAvelt upon, and returned to again 
and again. All, hoAvever, in this machination, had 
one main object, the foundation of a French empire 
in favour of Napoleon. A vital consideration to the 
accomplishment of this scheme existed in the state of 
parties, both at home and abroad. While Bonaparte 
Avas at peace with the rest of Europe, the cause of 
the Boiu’bons had no longer a support in foreign 
.cabinets ; and the emigrants, noAA' Avithout a rallying 
point, and no longer a body, had no alternative but to 
submit, or give up the contest. But, AA'ar breaking 
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out afrcsli, the whole assumed a new aspect; th 
cause of forei^i hellijerents became the cause of th 
Bourbons, since it M'as one opposed to the interest 
of Bonaparte; and as numerous ties connected th 
emigfwnts still abroad with those n ho had returno 
hut half satisfied, or rather disappointed, into th 
hosom of their country, risings in the interior, con 
Lined with the pon ers already in arms against Bom 


to the repuhllrans, and to his own party, sprung froi 
the ranks of both, a pledge seemed to be necessar 
that, in re*cstablisbiiig the throne, ho set it up, nc 
for the Bombons, whose return these partizans ha 
just reason to fear uould bo fatal to those uhos 
hands were yet red'nith the blood of a Bourboi 
and a king. It behoved him to bind to himself thos 
of whom lie stood in need, or rather of whom h 
thought he stood in need, by rendering himself i 
guilty as they s p - . . 

aathe\ictim, 
terrors auakei • 

the sole name of the Bourbons, Bonaparte believin 
tliat they judged thcmselres ns he himself judge 
them. Besides, the death of the Duke d’Eiighiei 
by filling with grief the breasts of all the ro}*alist 

Yvl]n li-xt *i-- 

of- ' 

Am 

■’ . ■ r - • Sue 

■ ■ 'crvici 

■ . . ■ ■ : low d 

the' facts correspond? 

In February, - * ' ' ’ 

in the conspirac ■ ' ■ 

comes the fatal £ 

Duke d’Enghien. Kelt follons the 80th April, th 
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proposition niadobyllic Tribiinnto, to fonnd in France 
a sole ffovcrnnient. To this succeeds the 18tb May, 
wlicn tbe decree was publisbedj declaring Kajioleon 
Bona])arte Em))eror. Tbe lOtb June closed tbe 
txairedy, by tbe condemnation of Georges, and several 
of ivis accouii)liccs; in wbicb bloody drama, tbe death 
of a Bourbon, and the crown of France ])laced upon 
tbe bead of a fortunate soldier, were acts purposely 
introduced. 

blacbiavel lias said, that when tbe autbor of a crime 
is unknown, we must scarcb out whom it profits. 
Here tbe advice of tbe Italian finds an obvious appli- 
cation, since tbe crime profited Bonaparte alone, and 
since be even deemed it indisjicnsable to tbe posses- 
sion of tbe crown of France. How, in tbe first 
place, can it bo said, that tbe Duke perisbed. as tbe 
accomplice of Georges? This is one of tbosc sup- 
positions (bat do not merit examination ; or, if it be 
made a subject of positive assertion, is one of tbe 
^ossest falseboods wbicb it is jiossiblc to conceive 
in bistory — Let ns compare facts. That unfortunate 
])riuco resided at Ettenbeim, on account of a young- 
lady to whom be was attached, and bad no under- 
standing M-itb tbe plottei-s in the interior. Moreau 
was arrested on tbe 15tb February, Georges and 
Picbegru Avcrc seized during tbe same month, and 
tbe Duke d’Engbien not till the 15tb March j but, if 
tbe prince bad really engaged in tbe conspiracy, or 
even bad knou’u of it, let me ask, would be have 
remained, almost within sight of the frontier, nearly 
a whole month after tbe seizure of bis pretended 
associates, an occurrence of wbicb be could have 
been informed in three days ? So completely was be 
a stranger to tbe conspiracy, that be said to those 
who mentioned it to him at Ettenbeim, that bis 
fivtber or grandfather should have informed him, for 
bis own personal security. Would they have delayed 
so long to send this assurance ? Alas ! sad experi- 
ence proved that be could be reached in a few hours. 

The sentence of death against Georges and bis 
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companions was not pronounced till the 10th of Jui 
1804, and the Duke was shot on the 21st March ; 
which time the pleadings had not even commence 
How explain this precipitation ? If, as JS'apole' 
has asserted, the young Bourbon was an accompli 
of these conspirators, w hy was he not arrested at t 
same time ? Why was he not confronted with the: 
either as an acroinplice, or as compromised hy tin 
declarations ? or, in fine, as a useful w itness agaii 
them, whose deposition might throw some lig^it i 
that dark affair? How comes it that the name 
the illustrious accused was never once pronounced 
tlie nhole course of that terrible process? T 

E rince u-as no more, nhen, at last, the accused n < 
rouglit before the special tribunal: there woi 
have been no risk in making the dead sjieak, and } 
not one had the conMrienre to involve him by a sin^ 
word, cither os participating iu, or concealing t 
conspiracy. 

lean with difficulty hclleve that J<’npoleon con 
have written thus at St Helena : “ Eitiicr they h 
made tlie unfortuoate prince .'icquainted with thi 
purpose of assassination, and by that act sOiilcd 1 
doom; or, giving him no information thereof, h 
left him imprudently to sleep upon the brink of 
precipice, within two paces of the frontier, w bile 
great a blow was to he struck in the name and i 
the interest of his family/’ . This dilemma is not or 
absurd, but atrocious. If the Duke d’Enghien w 
found to be coinprouiiscd by the avow’al of the cc 
spiratoiT, he ought to have been arrested and tri 
with them ; every tiring demanded this proceedir 
If they had concealed all from him, wbeic was I 
crime? 'What! because men had entertained 1 
intention of commuting a crime, iu the name of 1 
family, without his knowledge, must he he sho 
Because he slept tranquilly one liundred and tliir 
leagues distant from the plot, w ithoiit anv partici] 
tion^ therein, most he die? Such reasoning or 
inspires horror. It is impossible that any man iu 1 
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senses can believe flint flic Duke ivas an accomplice 
ivitli Cadoudal ; it is contrary to reason : and Najtoloon 
lias, ninvortliily, inijiosed upon liis contemporaries 
and posterity, by iiiveiifin;^ and lending to snob 
falselioods tbe mighty sanction of bis name. In 
different statements, too, he is evidently in ojiposition 
to hiniself; All that me read is full of implications, 
inverted, obscure, contmdiclory. Is’otbing, in truth, 
■whether dictated to his friends, tbe comjianions of 
exile, or intended for strangers, will stand the test of 
serious examination. Some, indeed, pretend that this 
obscurity is intended, and that Bonaparte, drawing 
near the close of life, had the amazing' generosity to 
leave things thus, that responsibility of the crime 
might rest with hiniself, rather than cxjiose those 
whom an excess of ze.al had urged to too hasty an 
execution, and who were still living. Unfortunately, 
it is not even possible to c.all this supjiosition into 
question, for it is but too true that the death of the 
Duke d’Enghieu had no other cause than the will of 
Bonaparte. Ah ! had I then enjoyed his confidence 
— I speak thus with certainty, and perhaps with 
pride — the blood of the . Duke d’Enghien would 
never have tarnished, with everlasting blot, the glory 
of Napoleon ! In the tcmble circumstances of the 
case, I would have had power to act where no one 
dsc durst even make the attempt ; my position, such 
as none else ever held with Bonaparte, would have 
given me this power. I admit most willingly, that 
he preferred others in his friendship, as far as friend- 
ship was compatible with the character of the man ; 
but I knew him better than did any other ; and to me 
alone, of all who wore around him, was still permitt ed 
some return to the familiar kindliness of early youth. 
I am the more inclined to believe that I should have 
been successful in diverting Bonaparte from his fatal 
purpose, from knowing, positively, that his first 
intention, after tbe rupture of the Treaty of Amiens, 
was only to frighten the emigrants, in order to remove 
them from Ettenheim, where they had assembled in 
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^eat numbers, andn’beoce they continued to iounda 
the frontier country with libels. It must, hoiveve 
be confessed, nhen he sj>oke of the emi'jraut^ of tl 
outer Rhine, it was with so much bitterness, th; 
Talleyrand, fearful of consequences to the princ 
caused him to be warned by a female friend to keep c 
Lis guard, or even to remoTC. In pursuance of this la 
advice, the Duke prepared to rejoin his g^andfathc 
and, at the time of his seizure, was u'aiting^ a passpo 
from the Austrian government. To these facts I mi 
add, that it u’as Sir Charles Stuart, now Lord Stuai 
the English ambassador in France, svho UTote to tl 
Count de Cobentzel, requesting a passport for tl 
Duke d’Enghten. The tardiness of the Austrh 
cabinet iu replying, gave time to Bonaparte's imp 
tience, when once be had formed the liorrib 
resolution of shedding the blood of a Bourbon ai 
the unfortunate prince was carried olT, when ordina; 
despatch, on the part of the enbinet now name 
would iufaltibly hare saved him. 

But the resolution can be imputed to Bonapar 
alone, for who would have dared to suggest it 
him? He knew not what ho Mas doing. A prey ; 
ambition, who«!e “ fiery fever” urged him on even • 
madness, he understood not to ivhat fearful extei 
he sunk in the world’s opinion, because be iv; 
ignorant of the real nature of that opinion, for wlih 
he was ready to sacrifice all. How terrible — and tl 
more terrible, because too late— must have been tl 
intimation conveyed by the unusual silence of li 
counsellors I For three days after the fatal excciitio 
not a voice was raised in the Council of State !- 
Sublime or ridiculous might have been the though 
which passed his own lips, but not a sound w 
uttered in opposition or reply — in praise orcensur 
They had not, however, been silent ndiile the de< 
was yet to be done. In a Council, held on the I8i 
JIarcli,_nliere the arrest and death of the Dul 
d’Eiigliien was canvassed, it was violently oppose 
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Ganibaceres, the second man in the state, distinguished 
himself in this opposition ; yet he had voted, n ith 
slight restriction, for the death of Louis XVI. 
Bonaparte, in cruel mockery, merely replied to his 
arguments, “ You, Cambaceres, are become umtsually 
chary of the blood of the Bourbons ! ” To this Councu 
Fouche vas called, though only a senator, until no 
official emplojmient, and consequently with no legal 
right to be present. Fouche, like his evil genius, was 
lu’ging him on to empire ; and, from the moment of 
disclosing the conspiracy which he himself had 
nurtured, had said, there ivas not an instant to lose, 
— that he must decide; and Bonaparte did decide. 

While these events were going forward in France, 
the unconscious victim remained at Ettenheim, ivhere 
he lived on “ soft holies,” and not in conspiracy. The 
Duke d’Enghien thought as nobly as his grandfather; 
and, like him, would have scorned the proposal of 
assassination, had it been agitated to his knowledge. 
It was known, nor was the First Consul ignorant of 
the fact, that an individual had offered to the Prince 
de Conde, under certain conditions, to assassinate the 
First Consul. The indignant prince nobly refused to 
retrieve the rights of the Bourbons at the price of 
crime. In the sequel, the conspirator was recognized 
to bo an agent of the police in Paris, sent on a special 
mission to involve the Princes in a plot which would 
have ruined them for ever in the public mind, opposed 
to murder on either side. But to return to the 
attempt of tracing the bloody scene u hich closed in 
the castle of Vincennes. 

General Ordener, command.ant of the horse grena- 
diers of the guard, received instructions from the 
minister of war, to re 2 )air to the Rhine, where the 
chiefs of the gendarmes of Neu- Brissac ^vere placed 
•under his command. General Ordener despatched a 
squadron of these to Ettenheim, where, on the 15th 
March, they seized the Prince. He was immediately 
conveyed to the citadel of Strasbourg, and there 
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detaiued till tlie arriral of orders from Paris. Tlieg 
«'ere spoed^’, and as promptlj" executed; for tl 
carriaj^e winch brought the unfortunate Prince arriye 
at the Barrier on the 20tli, at one o’clock in tb 
inornin". There the cavalcade halted for the spac 
of five hours, and afterwords took the road to Vii 
cenues, by the outer ramparts of Paris, reachinjr il 
destination at nightfalL Every thin" in this horribl 
tiansaction passed durin" the reign of darkness ; tb 
sun was not to enlighten even its tragic close. Th 
escort received orders to enter Vincennes at ni^hl 
at night the fatal gates closed upon the captive 
during the night, assembled the Council which trie< 
or rather which condemned without having triei 
the accused; while the clock was yet strikin" six, tb 
command to fire was given, and at sLx o’clock, befoi 
the sun had yet risen, the Prince bad ceased to livi 
Here I may be pennittcd a single reflection. Eve 
should it be admitted, that the Council of the lOt 
March exercised an inflnenre on the ancst of th 
Duke, there was no Council held between Ins arrivi 
at the Barrier, in the morning of the 20tli, and tb 
moment of execution ; it could, then, have been u 
one s-ive 13ouap.u*tc only who gave the final orders- 
too punctually followed. 

Here, as aiding the narrative, I may insert a 
extract from the examination and other oIQciol doci 
ments. 

“ Consular Decree . — The Government of tli 
Republic decrees as folloirs ; — 


posed of seven members, to bo named by tlic Governor 
tioncm! of P.iris, and to as'»emlile at Vincennes. 

“ Article II. Xbe Gnind Judge, the Miiiiiter a 
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War, and tlie GoA'cruor-Gcncral of Paris, arc charged 
with the execution of the present decree. 

“ The First Consul, (signed) Bonaparte. 

“ By the First Consul, (signed) Hugues Mabet, 

War hliuister. 

“ Comniander-in-Chief, 

Governor of Pm'is, (signed) Murat.” 

Conformably to the dispositions in the above decree, 
Murat named the commission, ■which assembled on 
the night of the 20-21st hlarch, the Prince’s deposi- 
tion, in the moan time, being received by an otlicer 
appointed for that purpose, as follows : — 

" Year XII. of the French Republic . — This day, 
29 Ventose, at midnight, I, Captain Major of the 
gendarmerie d’ elite, by order of the commanding 
officer of the corps, presented myself before the 
Commandcr-in-Chicf Murat, governor of Paris, who 
immediately gave me orders to repair to the Castlo 
of Vincennes, and re 2 )ort myself to General Hullier, 
commanding the grenadiers of the consular guard, 
from him to receive farther instructions. 

“ For the execution of the dispositions in the 
Consular Decree, and in virtue of an order from the 
President of the Military Commission, immediately 
assembled in the Castle of Vincennes, the cfijitaiu 
reporter of the case entered the bedchamber of the 
Duke d’Enghien, accompanied by a colonel of the 
legion d ’elite, a lieutenant, and two foot gendai'mes 
of the same corps. The captain reporter, assisted by 
a captain of the 8th regiment, as registrar chosen by 
reporter, received the following re 2 )lies in answer to 
questions put in order.” 

To these questions, the greater part of which 
referred to the Prince’s proceedings after leaving 
France in 1789, the most explicit and candid answers 
were received. This paid, of the deposition implicated 
the Prince not more deeply than many thousands of 
returned emigrants, who had carried arms along- with 
him. The reader will judge whether he was com- 
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promised, in the slightest degree, by the subseq 
portion, directly relative to the alleged cause ot 
arrest. 


grandfather, since the period of separating from 
at Vienna, hither he had accompanied him, after 
disbanding of the corps de llourhon ; in like man 
he corresponded with his father, whom he had 
seen, as far as he could remember, since 1794 or 1 

“ Being asked, if he knew General Pichegru, i 
had had correspondence n ith him ? Kephes, I 1 
oever, to the best of my belief, seen him; 1 never 
any correspondence with him. I congratulate inj 
on not haring known him, after the vile mcac 
which, it is said, he nished to make use— if 
report be true. 

“ Asked, if he knew ex-General Dumourler, 
if be had been connected with him? Beplies, >’( 
all ; I never saw him. 

“ Being asked, if, since the peace, ho had carriei 
any corresnondeacc iu the interior of the llcpul 
Replies, I have smtten to some friends, rvho are 
attached to me, and who have served with 
respecting their affairs nnd mine. [These wore 
such correspondences as those which he supposed 
i^ueslion implied.] 

“ In attc»latioQ of the foregoing, the present 
been signed by the Duke d’Engbien, and the o 
persons present.** 

In the Gnke *s own band, in a separate note, be 
tbo slgnatnres, was added— 

“ Before signing this proces-verhal, I urge 
eotreat to have a private interview with the I 
Consul. My name, my rank, my principles, anil 
horror of roy situation, induce me to hope tlial 
w ill not deny this request. 

" L. A. II. DE Bounnov. 

On this deposition, the military commission pa; 
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judgment, or two judgments ; one before, the other 
after, the execution. The former, and, of course, 
that u])on uhich the Duke was executed, ran as 
follows : — 

“ This day, the 30th Vontose, year XII. of the. 
Re 2 )ublic, — The mihtaiy commission, constituted in 
execution of the decree of the government of the 
29th cniTcnt, assembled in the castle of Vincennes, 
in order to try the ci-devant Duke d’Enghien on the 
charges contained in the said decree. The 2 )rcsident 
directed the accused to be brought in unbound, and 
without irons, and ordered the cajitain rcjiorting the 
case to read the documents both for and against, one 
^by one. After the reading of the decree aforesaid, 
the president jnit the following questions : — 

“ I our names, surname.s, age, and place of birth ? 
Replied, Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, Duke 
d’Enghieu, born at Chantilly the 2d August, 1 772. 

. “ Asked, if he had taken arms against France? 
Replied, That he had served throughout the u’bole 
war, and that he adhered to the declaration which he 
had signed ; and added, moreover, that he was ready 
to make war, and desired to be employed in the neiv 
war of England against France. 

■ “ Being asked, if he Avas still in the pay of England ? 
He replied, that he Avas ; and received one hundred 
and fifty guineas monthly from that poAver. 

“ The commission, after liaA'ing caused to be read, by 
the organ of their president, the declarations of the 
accused in his hearing ; and having asked him if he 
had any thing to add in the Avay of defence ? He 
replied, that he had nothing more to say, and per- 
sisted therein. 

“ The president directed the accused to retire, the 
Council deliberating Avith closed doors. The president 
collected the Amtes, commencing Avith the junior in 
rank, the president giving his opinion the last. The 
Council unanimously declared the accused guilty, and 

applied to him article of the laAv of , 

thus expressed ; and, in consequence, con- 

VOL. II. u 
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dcmned him to suffer death. — Ordered, that the pre- 
sent judgment he carried into immediate execution, 
at the instance of the captain reporter, after being 
read to the condemned, in presence of the different 


Here follou' tlie signatures, n ith the exception of 
the registrar’s, u Inch was not affixed to the judgment 
upon which the Prince n as executed; an omission 
sufficient to render it Toid. But what is that com- 
pared with the blanks, shewing that the commission 
was unable c\ en to quote either the article of the law, 
or the law itself, iu virtue of which they passed the 
sentence of death, n •' ■ 

secondjudgraent, 

was no longer tim ■ • 

to go back to the revolutionary laws of 1701,— 'O 
code, the destruction of n hich by Bonaparte had been 
hailed with enthusiasm, and to which he absolutely 
owed, in no small measure, his elevation in France. 
These laws he invoked anew for the destruction of 
the Duke d’Enghicn; and even then, with senseless 
effrontery, the captive was designated as a npxfl 
“ Every ludividuaV’ so runs the clause, “ whatever 
be his rank, quality, or profession, cons icted of espio- 
nnge for the cnemj', shall be punished with death." 
The only other clauses quoted refer to plots and 
conspiracies, and had no reference to the Prince in a 

I iarticular capacity; and, as respecting emigrants who 
lad borne arms, they had been repealed.* 

On the 22d, the lUy after the execution, I was 

• The Trandator haslirre iatrwfuced Into the test reraarls 
anddoctimenta throw s into notes, or the appendix, in the original. 
Tlie aecond judpnent difleis la little from the first, except in 
^ ’ ■ I the following iltjwrip- 

■ Height, one metre 7&0 

• hair and ejebrowa of 
' handiome; eyes, gray, 

« , Dose, a^udiDc ; chin, a 





^ ov: !: >v \ 

informed tliat. some one ■nnslied to speak ndth me : it 
Avas Harrel, commandant of Vincennes. The folIoAV- 
ing- is Avord for AAmrd AA'hat lie said. Harrel perhaps 
thought he OAA'ed me some gratitude, to be repaid by 
these particulars ,* but he AV'as not my debtor ; it AAms 
much against my aauII that lie had kept up Ceracchi’s 
conspiracy, and received the reiimi-d of a feigned 
accomplice. 

“ The evening before last,” said lie, “ Aidien the 
Prince arrived, 1 AA^as asked if I had the means of 
lodging a prisoner ? I replied. No ; that there remained 
only my oiini apartment and the council chamber. I 
Avas then told to have a chamber immediatelj’- prepared, 
in AV'liicli a prisoner, AA'ho Avould arrive in the course 
of the night, might sleep. I Avas also desired io cause 
a grave to be made in the court. I replied, that 
Avould not he easy, the court being paved. What 
other place, it u’as asked, Aimuld answer ? The ditch 
AA’as fixed upon, and there, in fact, the grave Avas dug. * 

“ The Prince arrived about seven o’clock in the 
evening. He aa'us dying of cold and hunger; he did 
not appear sad. He requested of me something to 
cat, and desired to be sheivii to bed after his repast. 
His chamber not being yet Avarmed, I received him 
in my OAvn, and sent to the village for some food. 
The Prince placed himself at table, and invited me to 
be seated AA'ith liim. Afterwards, he put a number 
of questions about Vincennes, Aidiat Aims passing, and 
a great many other things. He told me he had been 
brought up in the neighbourhood of the castle ; and 
conversed Avith much affability and condescension. 
Among other inquiries, he asked, ‘ Why do they Ai'ant 
me ? What is their purpose Avith me ?’ But these 
questions produced no alterations iu his tranquillity, 

* Reinarb well this circumstance : It was then previously 
well known that the Duke d’Enghien Avas to he shot. Hmv 
answer this ? Is it possible to imagine that anv one whomsoever 
would have dared to give such an order beforehand, if that order 
had not been in execution of a formal command from Bonaparte ? 
We cannot even suppose otherwise. — Author, 
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and lie shen’ed no uneasiness. My ivife, U'ho is sick, 
was in bed, in an alcove of the same apartment, 
separated only by a grating: she heard, •ndthout being 
perceived, all this conversation, and experienced the 
most lively emotion : for she recognized the IMnce, 
whose foster-sister she had been ; and the family had 
settled a pension upon her before the Kevolution.* 

“ The Prince n as in haste to retire to rest. He 
had need of some: hut before he could have been 
well asleep, the judges ordered him to be brought 
into the council chamber. 1 was not present at the 
examination. On its conclusion, the Hiilce again 
ascended to his chamber; and when they went to 
seek him, in order to read the sentence to him, he 
was in a profound sleep. A few moments after, they 
were leading him to ezeciitioD. He had so little 
apprehension of this, that, nhilc descending the stair 
which conducts into the moat, he asked where they 
were taking him: no one mode reply. I walked 
before the Prince with a lantern: leeling the cold 
which came from below, he grasped my arm, and 
said,—* TT'iW they ihroto me into a dunyeonf'" 

Such nas Harrel’s simple narrative: the rest is 
too uell known. I think 1 yet behold him shudder 
when thinking of this action of the unhappy Prince. 
Savaryuas not in the dheh at the moment of the 
execution, but, most certainly, on the glacis above, 
whence ho could easily overlook the uhole. Much 
has been said of a lantern, reported to have been 
fixed to a button hole on the Duke’s breast. That 
circumstance is pure invention. Captain Dautan- 
court, having n weak sight, caused the lantern c.irricd 
by Hairel to be bronglit dose, in order to read tlio sen- 
tence to tlie unhappy Prince — and u'liat a sentence I 
—by uhicli hen as condemned, not only unjustly, but 
without csen the forms of It snas probably 

this use of the lantern which gave rise to the outcry 
spread abroad; bes>ide<«, it uas she o’clock in the 
• This vpman wm aflrrwsrds sery dargcrously ill la conie- 
^oeace of Ihi* fearful event. -^Author, 
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morning' -^vlion the fotal event took place, and on tlie 
21st INIarch it is light at that hour. 

To the circumstances non' mentioned, I may add 
another very singular foot, n’hich completes the 
narrative of this fearful tragedy. And, according to 
the practice adopted ■u-hen si)eaking of facts -which 
T have not myself seen or heard, I guarantee the 
soui’ce, as having received the details from one to 
whom they were related hy the secretary of General 
Davoust. The secrctar}'-, whom I do not wish to 
name, having been appointed to oflicc while the 
gcuenal held a command in the camp at Boulogne, 
was travelling in the public conveyance to the coast. 
In the vehicle was another passenger, whose expres- 
sion of profound sorrow, and a silence interrupted 
onl}' by deep sighs, which seemed to burst from an 
unconscious and overburdened mind, awakened the 
secretary’s curiosity and interest. At this period, 
the dilFerent roads to the camp were of course very 
much frequented, and, when the diligence arrived 
where the passengers were to remain for the night, 
there could bo had only one chamber for tu'O guests. 
The secretary contrived to be placed in the same 
bedroom A^dth his mysterious fellow traveller, Avho 
had not once spoken during the journey. WJien 
they Avere thus left to themselves, the secretary ad- 
dressed the stranger in that tone of kindness and 
feeling, AA'hich takes from a question every appear- 
ance of indiscretion, — expressing his sympathy in 
sufferings apparently so heavy, and requesting to be 
alloAved to offer his sendees in remoAung or allevda- 
ting them. To several overtures of this nature, the 
unknoAvn made answer only by profound sighs. At 
length, he broke silence to the folloAvdng effect; — 
“ Sir, I am truly grateful for your good intentions. 
I have need of nothing ; there remains for me no pos- 
sible consolation; the grief Avhich I endure AAdll end 
only with life. You shall judge, — for the interest 
you have expressed too Avell merits my confidence 
for me to conceal any thing. Imagine my despaii'. 
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I was quarter-master in the rejnnient of gendarmerie 
d’clite : it was ray chance to form one in a detach- 
ment ordered for Vincennes. I passed the night 
there under arras. At daybreak, orders n ere sent me 
to descend into the moat nith six men : we were to 

P roceed to an execution. A roan sras brought out ; 

gave the command to fire. Tlie roan fell. After 
all was over, I learned that we had shot the Duke 
d’Enghien. Could I have imagined it n as he ? I had 
heard him called a brigand of La Vendee ! I have 
quitted the service; my discharge has been granted; 
and I am retiring to llie bosom of my family. Oh ! 
why did I not do so longago!” 

Another remarkable drcumsfancc, n liich is liken ise 
perfectly true, may be mentioned as connected nith 
this mournful evenL The Prince had nith him a 
little dog; the faithful creature constantly returned 
to the fatal place. ^Vho has not seen it^ for what 
ragemoss nas not manifested to visit that scene of 
u’oo ? It ivas a real pilgrimage. The eye rested upon 
the spot where the young victim had fallen, v>hile it 


passing that way ; and thc*dog came no more to howl 
over the grave of his master. 

lilucli talk has also arisen about a letter, said to 
h.-ivc been written to Bonaparte, by the Duke 
d’Enghien, which, it is pretended, did not reach its 
de><tinatinn till after the execution. It is an atrocions 
ftlisiinlityt IIow possibly belieic that the J'rincc 
wrote to Bonaparte, offering his servites, and stipu- 
lating for the command of nn army ? His deposition 
R.VVS not a word of this letter, hut is in formal oppo- 
sition to the sentiments nhich that letter supposes. 
The truth is, sncli letter never existed. I know that 
the Duke never wrote a letter to the Fir«t Consul, a 
fart communicated to mehy thePrinec’s chief aide^le- 
camp, who never quitted him till the last moment. 
And I know, also, that hatred and revenge, after 
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exhausting all the forms which they could assume in- 
Paris, have sought out new shapes on the rock of St 
Helena. The last will of Napoleon, however, did at 
length reveal the truth. I cite this document, because 
I know it to be genuine, and as much a fact as the 
events which have fallen under my own observation. 

“ It was I who caused the Duke d’Enghien to be 
arrested and condemned, because such imoceeding had 
become necessary for the security, the interest, and 
the honour of the French people, Avhen the Dulie 
d’ Artois entertained, by his own confession, sixty 
assassins at Paris. In similar circumstances, I would 
act again in a similar manner.” Napoleon dictated 
this remarkable sentence to the friend who wrote the 
whole document : this individual pressed, entreated, 
conjured him, to suppress a declaration whicdi would 
bring a blot upon his glorj', and nhich was so evi- 
dently at variance with all that he had previously 
emitted on the subject. Overcome by the’ entreaties 
of so faithful a friend, Bonaparte consented to the 
suppression. The will -was then concluded, and 
enclosed in a box, of which Bonaparte alone kept the 
key. But, after his death, the passage I have just 
cited was recovered in a codicil. Every one Avho has 
had any connection with Napoleon, knows how he 
was served. And I dare affirm that no one u'ould 
have ventured to retain a letter on which the fate 
of so august aud noble a victim depended : certainly, 
if any one had had the audacity to act upon so 
criminal a thought, he would have destroyed the 
letter, of which he 'ivas the depositary. 

It is well known that Bonaparte had repeatedly 
said, in presence even of persons whom he supposed 
had preserved intercourse with the partizans of the 
Bourbons at Paris, — “ I will put an end to all these 
conspiracies ; if there be emigrants who conspire, I 
Avill have them shot. It is said some are concealed 
in Cobentzel’s house. I do not believe it; but, 
should such be the case, I u'ill have Cobentzel seized, 
and shot also. • The Bourbons shall know, that, with 
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I was quarter-master in the foment of pendarmerie 
d’clite ; it was my chance to form one in a detacli- 
ment ordered for Vincennes. I passed the night 
there under arms. At daybreak, orders were sent me 
to descend into the moat with six men : we were to 

?roceed to an execution. A man n-as brought out ; 

gave the command to fire. The man fell. After 
all was over, I learned that wc had sbot<the Duke 
d’Enghien. Could I hare ima^ned it n as lie ? I had 
heard him called a brigand of La Vendee! I have 
quitted the service; my discharge has been granted; 
and I am retiring to the bosom of my family. Oh I 
why did I not do so long agol” 

Another remarkable circnmst.ance, which is likewise 
perfectly true, may be mentioned as connected nith 
this mournful event. The Prince had with him a 
little dog ; the faithful creature constantly returned 
to the fatal place, Wio h.is not seen it? for what 
eagerness >vas jiot manifested to visit that scene of 
M'oe ® It was a real pilgrimage. The eje rested upon 


passing that ways and the dog came no more to howl 
over the grave of his master. 

Much talk has also arisen about & letter, said to 
have been uTitten to Bonaparte, by the Duke 
d’Engliicn, nliich, it is pretended, did not reach its 
destination till after the execution. It is an atrocious 
absurdity! IIow possibly believe that thej’rincc 
UTOtc to Bonaparte, offering bis seiwires, and stipu- 
lating for the command of an army? His depositiou 
s.\vs not a word of this letter, but is in formal oppo- 
sition to the Rentimciits nbich that letter supposes. 
The truth is, sticli letter never existed. J know that 
the Duke never wrote a letter to the First Consul, a 
fact communicated to me by the Prince’s rbief aide-de- 
I'amp, nho never quitted him till the last moment. 
And I know, also, that hatred and revenge, after 
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exhausting all the forms which they could assume in. 
Paris, have sought out new shapes on the rock of St 
Helena. The last will of Napoleon, however, did at 
length reveal the truth. I cite this document, because 
I know it to be genuine, and as much a fact as the 
events which have hillen under my own observation. 

“ It was I who caused the Duke d’Enghien to be 
arrested and condemned, because such proceeding had 
become necessar}'^ for the security, the interest, and 
the honour of the French people, Avhen the Duke 
d ’Artois entertained, by his own confession, sixty 
assassins at Paris. In similar circumstances, I would 
act again in a similar manner.” Napoleon dictated 
this remarkable sentence to the friend who ■wrote the 
whole document : this individual pressed, entreated, 
conjured him, to suppress a dcclaiation udiicli u'ould 
bring a blot upon his glory, and which was so evi- 
dently at variance with all that he had previously 
emitted on the subject. Overcome by the' entreaties 
of so faithful a friend, Bonaparte consented to the 
suppression. The will -was then concluded, . and 
enclosed in a box, of which Bonaparte alone kept the 
key. But, after his death, the passage I have just 
cited was recovered in a codicil. Every one who has 
had any connection with Napoleon, knows how he 
was served. And I dare affirm that no one ■^^muld 
have ventured to retain a letter on which the fate 
of so august and noble a victim depended : certainly, 
if any one had had the audacity to act upon so 
criminal a thought, he would liave destroyed the 
letter, of which he Avas the depositary. 

- It is well known that Bonaparte had repeatedly 
said, in pi’esence even of persons whom he supposed 
had preserved intercourse Avith the partizans of the 
Bourbons at Paris, — “ I will put an end to all these 
conspiracies ; if there be emigrants AAdio conspire, I 
Avill liaA^e them shot. It is said some are concealed 
in Cobentzel’s house., I do not belicA'e it; but, 
should such be the case, I Avill have Cobentzel seized, 
and shot also. • The Bourbons shall knoAv, that, AA’ith 


me, none sport in life and death with impunity i 
That is no child’s play.” 

Such is the truth : and according^ to these facts 
may we establish our calculations as to the intlnencc 
exercised by the Jacobins in this dark aff-iir; and I 
attest, not without appearance of reason, that, pro- 
ridod the men of the Revolution aided him to ascend 
the throne, Bonaparte consented to deliver to them a 
victim of the royal blood, as the sole pled”'e able to 
coiihrm them in the certainty that the return of tbo 
family they had proscribed was not contemplated. 
Tlie blood of the Duke d’Enghien alone could render 
the Consul a worthy associate of the men of the 2Ist 
January ; and zeal, anticipating the orders relative to 
the execution of the ullainous design, rendered relapse 
impossible, and seemed even to turn the crime from 
'it was incurred. I 
the order was given 
I eertain, also, that, had 
tlie execution been delayed some hours, the Duke had 
not perished. But Bonaparte conceived and w tiled ; 
iropficit submission executed. It is, thcrcibre, beyond 
all human means to remove from Napoleou his bbek 
reversion in this murder; for zeal may be excused, 
voluntary command— nevcrl 
^ General Savar^ dared not take upon him to doby 
‘'s'* ' ' r.* “’demanded 

* • • . • s • Bonaparte 

■ ' I _ idcred as n 

matter beyond doubt that heuould have saved his 

life, r 

Thus, 

having 


* In the weond jixlgment, is pnUi<he<l. it ts that the 
murt, before pan'^mg sentence, was cleared «f all the ciliwns ! 
'r 4t II... ..r* ■ 
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"bility, had it been delayed, n'ould not have talvCn jilace. 
Of this there appears almost a proof in the uncertainty 
Avhich must have reigned in the mind of the First 
Consul. Had he not Avavered, all his measures AA'duld 
have been determined in advance ; and, had they been 
so, to a certainty the Duke’s carriage Avould not have 
been kept maiting for five hours at the Barrier. It is 
a known fact, also, that, at first, the intention Avas to 
convey the Duke to the prison of the Temple. But 
from all this, the final inference is to me clear as day, 
tliat an order had been receiA^ed from Bonaparte to 
destroy the Duke d’Enghien, — an oi-der so full and 
explicit, as rendered it impossible to speak Avith Bona- 
parte again till all AA’as concluded. Savary, then, did 
nothing but obey j and it had been better for him, in 
his late Memoirs, to have acknovdedged this AAuth 
regxet, than to attempt, Avith heroic, but mistaken, 
devotion, to palliate, even at his own expense, this 
crime, Avhich AA'ill cternallj’^ stigmatize the name of the 
master AA'hom he so faithfully served. I promised to 
tell the truth on this melancholy subject, and have 
fulfilled my promise, regai’dless of the pain Avhich the 
aA'OAval has caused me. Of the correctness of my general 
inferences, can there be a more convincing proof than 
tlie circumstances of Harrel’s narrative, AA'hich permit 
me not to entertain the doubts I could have AA’ished 
still to liaA'e cherished. A grave prepared beforehand 
■ — a grave dug in the ditch of a fortress, while the 
unconscious captfre, its destiiied inmate, yet lived but 
by . the permission of him Avho gaA'e that order. 

On the 22d, when Harrel had taken his leave, 1 
determined immediately on going to Malmaison, to 
A'isit Madame Bonaparte, Avell assured, from my knoAA^~ 
ledge of her sentiments for the Bourbons, that she 
must be in profound affliction. I sent an express to 
announce' my intention, and to knoAA'^ if she could 
receive me, a precaution I had never before employed, 
but AAdiich now seemed expedient. On arriving, I AA^as 
quickly introduced into her boudoir, AA'here she AA’as 
alone Avith Hortense and Madame de Remusat, all 
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bree OTcrn’lielraed with prief. "Ah, Boiirrienne!’' 
ried Jo<5eplnne, on perceiving me, "vvliat a fearful 
lisfortune ! If you knew how it is with him ! he 
Jiuns — he fears the presence of all. Who could have 
xcited him to an action like this ?” I then related to 
osephine the details just gathered from Harrel. 

' What cruelty ! ” replied Josephine. “ At least they 
annot say it was my fault, for I did all I could to 
urn him from his sinister design. He did not confide 
liniself to me; hut you know liow I can divine his 
houghts; and he acknon ledged all: hiit^itli nhat 
larshness he repulsed ray prayer§! I clung to him — 
[ threw myself at his feet. * Metldle ictth uhat con- 
cerns you!' he exclaimed with‘fary; these are no 
natters for icomcn.' — Leavc'tneP And he threw roe 
rom him with a violence he had never shewn since 
)ur first interview on your return from Egypt. — hly 
3od ! what will become of ns ?” 

I cnuld urge nothing to calm an afiliclion, or sooth 
fears, in which I participated; for to the grief occa- 
noned hy the death of his victim, w as added an almost 
equal sorrow to fiud Bonaparte capable of such an 
act. “ What,” resumed Josephine, “ what must be 
the opinion of Paris ? I am sure tlmt nil execrate 
him t for liere, even his fiatterers appear in conster- 
nation, when out of his presence. We have been 
very sad since yestenbiy; and he !— you know bow he 
Is, when not satisfied with himself, and vet striving 
to appear so to every eye: none d.arcs to nddress 
him ; and all is gloomy around us. "What a commis- 
sion has been intnisted to Savary! You know I 
never liked tliat man, because be is one of those 
whose flatteries contribute most directly to our 
destruction. Well, Savary was the cause of imieh 
grief to me yestenl.iy, when he came to discharge 
the melancholy duty confided to liim by llie Diiko 
d’Eiigbien, just before his death. Here,” added 
Josephine, shewing them to me, “ are his portrait 
and a lock of bis hair, which he desired I might ho 
requested to send to her who had been dear to him. 
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Savary almost had tears in his eyes •while speahin^ 
to me of the Duke’s last moments; then, ns if 
ashamed of human feelings, said, ‘ One cannot help 
being moved, madam, with no ordinary emotion, on 
beholding such a man die.’ ” 

Josephine afterwards told me of the solitary act 
of courage which that fatal epoch had witnessed, 
namely, the resignation sent in to Bonaparte by M. de 
Chateaubriand. She ver}' much admired this noble 
conduct. “ "What a misfortune,” said she, “ that he 
is not surrounded hymen of like charactci’, who would 
cause him to stoj) short in all the errors into which 
he is hurried by the sycophancy of those about him !” 

Since the name of tiiis celebrated man becomes thus 
honour.ably united with the mournful history just re- 
lated, the present appears a fitting opportunity to in- 
troduce some account of his relation with Bonaparte. 

M. de Chateaubriand had been erased from the list 
of emigrants, and returned to France in 1800, solely 
on account of his literary merits, ■which, on the 
immediate occasion, were brought directly under 
Bonaparte’s notice by Eliza. 1 recollect that one 
day, Madiime Bacciochi, instigated by M. de Fontancs, 
I believe, came to her brother with a little volume 
in her hand. The book was Attain, which she begged 
him to read. “ What ! ” said Bonaparte, “ more 
romances ? Truly, I have much time to throw an'ay 
upon your fooleries!” He took the volume, how- 
ever, and placed it on his table. “ It is by M. de 
Chateaubriand,” said his sister, “ '\^•hom you must 
erase.” — “ Ah, hah!” replied he, “ it is Chateau- 
briand’s, is it ? then 1 shall read. Bourrienne, nu-ite to 
Fouche to erase his name from the list.” The publi- 
cation of the “ Genius of Christianity ” following his 
return to Franco, elevated M. de Chateaubriand to 
the highest honours of literature, and gained the 
admiration of the First Consul, who had at first dis- 
trusted him. I remember the latter had previously 
said to me, speaking of the formerj “ People have not 
failed to speak of him to me, but I fear he will never 
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brcc orerti-helraed with frrief. “All, Boumenne!” 
ried Jo'sephine, on perceiving’ we, “what a fearful 
lisfortune I If you knew how it is with him! he. 
htins — he fears the presence of all. "Who could have 
xcited him to an action like this ?” I then related to 
osephinc the details just gathered from Harrel. 

' What cruelty ! ” replied Josephine. “ At least they 
annot say it was niy fault, for I did all I could to 
urn him from his sinister design. He did not confide 
liniselfto me; hut you know how I can divine his 
houghts; and he acknowledged all: hntwitli what 
larsliness he repulsed my prayei^! I clung to him — 

! threw myself at his feet. * Meddle with nhat cou- 
ems you!' he exclaimed with'furj'j these are no 
natters for women! — Leave'me V And he threw me 
rom him with a violence he had never shewn since 
lur first interview' on j'our return from Egypt. — My 
3od ! M hat will become of ?” 


‘qual sorrow to find Bonaparte capable of such an 
ict. “ What,” resumed Josephine, “ what must he 
Lhe opinion of Paris ? I am sure that all c.vecrate 
aim,* for here, even his flatterers appear in conster- 
nation, w'hen out of his presence. We have been 
very sad since yesterday; and he!— you know how he 
is, when not satisfied with himself, and yet striving 
to appear so to every eye: none dares to address 
him ; and all is gloomy around us. What a comrais- 
lion has been intrusted to Savary! You know I 
never liked that man, because be is one of those 
whose flatteries contribute most directly to our 
destruction. M'cll, Savary was the cause of much 
grief to me yesterday, when he came to discharge 
the melancholy duty confided to him by the Duke 
d’Engbieii, just before his death. Ilerej” added 
Josephine, shewing them lo me, “ are bis portrait 
and a lock of his hair, which he desired I might be 
requested to send to her who had been dear to him. 
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Savary almost had tears in his eyes -while speaking 
to me of the Duke’s last moments ; then, as if 
ashamed of human feelings, said, ‘ One cannot help 
being moved, madam, with no ordinary emotion, on 
beholding such a man die.’ ” 

Josephine afterwards told me of the solitary act 
of courage which that fatal epoch had M'itnessed, 
namely, the resignation sent in to Bonaparte by M. de 
Chateaubriand. She very much admired this noble 
conduct. “ What a misfortune,” said she, “ that he 
is not surrounded by men of like character, who Avould 
cause him to stop short in all the errors into which 
he is hurried by the sycophancy of those about him !” 

Since the name of this celebrated man becomes thus 
.honourably united Avith the mournful history just re- 
lated, the present appears a fitting opportunity to in- 
troduce some account of his relation Avith Bonaparte. 

M. de Chateaubriand had been erased from the list 
of emigrants, and i*eturned to France in 1 800, solely 
on account of his literary merits, AA’hich, on the 
immediate occasion, Avere brought directly under 
Bonaparte’s notice by Eliza. I recollect that one 
day, Madame Bacciochi, instigated bj"^ M. de Foritanes, 
I believe, came to her brother Avith a little volume 
in her hand. The book AA’as Attain, Avhich she begged 
him to read. “ What ! ” said Bonaparte, “ more 
romances ? Truly, I have much time to throw aAvay 
upon your fooleries!” He took the volume, how- 
ever, and placed it on his table. “ It is by M. de 
Chateaubriand,” said his sister, “ whom you must 
erase.” — “Ah, hah!” replied he, “ it is Chateaxi- 
briand’s, is it ? then 1 shall read. Bourrienne, Avrite to 
Fouche to erase his name from the list.” The publi- 
cation of the “ Genius of Christianity” folio Aving his 
return to France, eleA^ated M. de Chateaubriand to 
the highest honours of literature, and gained the 
admiration of the First Consul, AA-ho liad at first dis- 
trusted him. I remember the latter had previoAisly 
said to me, speaking of the former, “ People have not 
failed to speak of him to me, but I fear he AA’ill never 
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enter Into 107 system : as I understand him, I prefer 

having him ^ 

r shall see 

place, and, i t 

but the merit s^'as grand, indeed, to van<iuisli siujh 
prejudices. 

Subseriuently, M. de Chateaubriand, was nominated 
fo be principal secretary to the embassy which Car- 
dinal Fesch headed to the Holy Sec. Some coolness 
arising between these functionaries, the Consul took 
part with his uncle, and recalled the secretary. But, 
to the great astonishment of all the world, this recall, 
far from a disgrace, was only preparatory to higlmr 
elevation, as minister plenipotentiary to the Valais, 
Ai-ith permission to travel in Switzerland and Italy, 
to which was added the promise of the first vacant 
grand embassy. Dutin" this period of power, Chateau- 
briand doclicatod to tne Chief of the Republic the 
second edition of his “ Genius of Christianity.” After 
some months’ stay in Paris, on returning from Rome, 
the moment of his departure for the Valais haring 
nmred, he nrosentod himself in the wbinet of tho 
First Cousiu, in order to take leave. By n strange 
coincidence, this occurred on the morning of the 
filial 2Ist Siarch, consequently, little more than four 
hours after tho murder of the Duke d’Enghicn. 
I need not .add, that tho author of the “ Genius of 
Cliristianity" know not of that horrible event. On 
returning, however, he remarked to one of lus friends, 
(I think M. dc Fontmnes gave me this information,) 
tbit he had observed a great clmtigc on the counte- 
nance of the First CoHs-iil, nnd Rojncthlng sinister in 
bis look. Bonaparte had perceived his new minister 
in the crowd, and appeared more than once as if 
intending to speak to fitm, then turned round abruptly, 
mid approached no more to that side, Two hours 
after JI. do Cbateanhriand had imparted these obser- 
vationa to two or three friends, the public criers 
revealed to him the cause 'of on agitation, wliich, 
notwithstanding his strength of character, and incon- 
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ceivaUe empire over himself, Bonaparte had not been 
able to dissemble. Chateaubriand sent in his resig na- 
tion as minister plenipotentiary to the Valais. For 
seA^eral days, his friends lived under the most lively 
apprehension j everj'^ morning', they came very early 
to inquire Avhether he had been carried off during" 
the night. Their fears might have been but too well 
grounded ; and I, Avho knew the First Consul so 
well, can hardly conceh^e how he could restrain his 
wrath against one who had so clearly expressed the 
sentiment, " You have committed a crime, and I will 
no longer accept office under your government, sullied, 
as it noAV is, with blood.” 

The immediate consequences of the death of the 
Duke d’Enghien Avere not confined to the consterna- 
tion with AA'hich this stroke of poAA'^er agitated the 
capital. The neAA's filled the provinces AA’ith equal fear 
aud hatred, and foreign courts AAuth indignation not 
less deep because, silent. One entire class of society, 
and that the most influential, Avhich aa'C may here 
term the Fauxhourg St Germain of the provinces, 
namely, the country gentlemen, Avas, by this act, to 
a man alienated. The disposition of the landed 
interest had, till then, been not unfavourable to the 
First Consul ; here had pressed, in its heaviest rigour, 
the laAA’ of hostages, and, with the exception of some 
families, gi’own inveterate in the belief, that they 
Avere to the world what they appeared to be in a 
circle of some two leagues, — illustrious 2)ersonages, 
all wise jicople in the provinces, even Avhile preserving 
a sincere attachment to the ancient order of things, 
had seen Avith satisfaction the Consular substituted 
for the Directoral government, and certainly bore no 
hostility to the person of the chief magistrate. 

The consequences were still more fatal at foreign 
courts, universally changing the dispositions of tlve 
sovereigns toAA%ards the First Consul. Every croAvned 
head, and eveiy princclj'^ family in Europe, regarded 
the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, and the violation 
of the neutrality of the states of Baden, as insults to 
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their order. The stationary policy of the cabinet of 
Vienna, hoo’ever, and the ricioaffe of the French 
t ■ ” ’ ■ ’ , ^ . 


henceforth England found it more easy successfully 
to negotiate with Austria and Prussia, as well as 
Russia, though the two former continued silent. The 
English press, for long after, designated Bonaparte 
only as the assassin of the Duke d’Enghien ; and X 
know for certain, that Mr Pitt obserred to one, 
" Bonaparte has just wroughtliimsclf more mischief 
than we have been able to inflict since the first 
declaration of u-ar." 

Of all the monarchs of Europe, however, tho 
injury affected most nearly the Kings of Naples and 
Spain, since theirs u-as the Wood that had been shed ; 
but they could only siifTcr, and be silent. Not so 
Louis XVIir, more a king, though u ithout subjects, 
than those of his family actually seated upon throned. 
Immediately on the execution of the Duke, he wrote 
to the King of Spain as follows 

“ Sire, Sir, and dear Cousi.n,— It is with regret 
that I return to you the insignia of the Golden 
Reece, which his majesty, your father, of glorioua 
memory, intrusted to me. Tlierc can now be notiiing 
in common to me with the grand criminal, uhom 
audacity and fortune hare placed upon my throne, 
since he Inis had the barbarity to shed the blood of a 
Bourbon, in that of the Duke d’Enghieii. Religion 
might engage me to forgire an assassin, but the tyrant 
of ray people must ever be mine enemy. In tlie 
present age, it is more glorious to descr>c, than to 
u ield a sceptre. Proridence, for inscrutable purjioses, 
may condemn me to end niy days in exile; but never 
shall my contemporaries, or posterity, be able to say, 
tliat, in the hc.ison of ndversUv, I shewed myself 
nnuortliy, even to my last «>ig!i, of occupying the 
throne of my ancestors. Louis.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

AUREST or THE CONSPIUATOnS, IMCIIEGRU, GEOKGES, 
AM) OTHERS — FIRMNESS AND TRAGICAI, DEATH OR 
I’ICHEGRU — PROCEEDINGS ON THE TRIAI^ — GEOR- 
GES — COSTER ST VICTOR — ANECDOTE — CAPTAIN 

AVRIGHT — ANECDOTES MOREAU — CONDEMNATION 

— EXECUTION. 


The dcafli of the Duke d’Engliicn presents art 
horrible ejiisode thrown into the irrand action, then 
in progress, and soon aftcnvards consnnnnatcd, of 
Bonaparte’s elevation to the imperial throne. The 
trials of the real or supposed conspirators belonged, 
in part, to the same events. These I attended in all 
their details ; and thus obtained conviction of the 
fact, already hinted, that hloreau Avas not in reality 
a conspirator j though I believe the First Consul 
might naturally enough have supposed him such ; 
and I am also convinced, that the machinations of 
the police had induced the actual conspirators to 
regal'd the victor of Hohenlinden as their accomplice 
and their chief. 

The declarations of Bouvet de Lozier, as ■r'c have 
seen, led to the arrest of Moreau ; Pichegru ivas 
taken through the most infamous treachery of ndiich 
man can be guilty, being betrayed by one named 
Leblanc, to whose friendship he had implicitly confided 
his liberty and life. The official police, at length 
informed of the general’s presence in Palis, had in 
vain endeavoured to discover his retreat, Avhen this 
wretch, Aidio had, in fact, provided the very asylum 
he was now to violate, came voluntarilj^ to state, 
that the price of a friend’s blood Avas one hundred 
thousand croAvns. Comminges, the commissary of 
police, Avas thus furnished Avith an exact description 
of Pichegru’s place of concealment. Rue de Chabanais, 
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and n'ith false keys to his very ledchainlier. This 
I" '■ MV . , , . r I ojjff and resolute men, 

• night of the 22.23d 
I ^ were rendered fully 

neces^^ary hy the prodigious personal strength of 
Pichegru, and hy knowledge of the .fact, that nith 
means of defence at hand, he would never allow him- 
self to he taken nithoiit desperate resistance. This 
party gained admittance by means of the false keys 
which Leblanc had had the baseness to get made for 
himself. Their victim was asleep. A night-lamp 
burned on a table hy the bed. The light was instantly 
overturned, and extinguished ; and the whole threw 

tliemselv" > . . • ^ 

thcless. 

He ivas . . 

thus they conducted the conqueror of Holland to the 
dungeon which lie never left alive. 

Pichcgni, I confess, was far from inspiring the 
same interest as Moreau. The army never forgave 
his negotiations with the Prince de Conde, before 
the 18th Fructidor. 

O' . ’ • • • . * • ■ 


• I 

immediately gav'e in his resignation on the disgrace 
of his patron. Having previously, in early life, 
^tidied under his father, formerly Director of the 


comp.'inion in arra«, was pros-sed to accept an asylum,^ 
hut obstiiwtely refused, saying, he never would 
compromise n friend whose attachment had already 
been so dearly proved. I ow e this fact to a singular 
diance. Exactly at this period of trouble, Madame 
dc Pomrienne, wNIuDg to have a likeness of one of 
our children, applied to 5L Lagrcuce, nho himself 
related this anecdote. 
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Picliegru’s relations n'ere jDeasants in Franche 
Corate 5 he received a gi*atuitous education at Brienne, 
■where he afterwards officiated as an usher. His 
ambition then aspired no higher than to be a Minim. 
From this he was dissuaded by the good jjriest, who 
had all along been his jjrotector ; and he subsequently 
entered upon a military career. He was still assistant 
at Brienne, and several years older, when we entered 
there ; and, I remember, he was appointed to instruct 
Bonapai’te in the four first rules of arithmetic. There 
was this fai'ther remarkable in their jmuth, — that both 
received, almost at the same time, their first com- 
missions as lieutenants of artillery. How vast the 
difference in their future destiny ! 

Fifteen days after the arrest of Pichegru, Georges 
Avas seized on the 9th March, in company with 
another of the accused, named Leridant, about seven 
in the evening, Avhile crossing, in a cabriolet, the 
square of the Odeon. To this spot he had, doubtless, 
been conducted by the agent of police, in order that 
a public capture might strike with gre.ater effect 
upon the minds of the multitude. If such u’ere the 
calculation, it cost the life of one man, and had nearly 
proved fatal to another; for Georges, who aln^ays 
Avent armed, shot dead the officer of police A\dio seized 
the reins, and, in like manner, Avounded the first who 
adA'anced to lay hold of himself. Besides his pistols, 
there AA’^as found upon his person a dagger of English 
manufacture ; and, though all this might have been 
expected, the journals of next day failed not to I’aise 
a great outcry, as if Georges had for mouths been 
lurking in the capital for the purpose of assassinating 
the First Consul. 

Georges’s last place of concealment had been in 
the house of a fruitwoman, named Lemoine, whose 
daughter had gone on before AA’ith a packet belonging 
to him, and the young Avoman AA as in the act of 
getting into the vehicle at the moment of arrest. 
At the instant of firing, he called out to this person 
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to save herself; but the police were quickly upon 
her traces, and she was discovered in a neighbouring 
house, where she had given the packet to another 
female ; this, among other things, contained a bag of 
a thousand sovereigns of Holland, or about 34,000 
francs, (£1420:) it u-as ^o discovered that the 
parcel had been opened, “ merely through curiosity,” 
by the husband of the woman to whom it had been 
intrusted, though, as turned out, he had been some- 
what more than carious, in contriving to abstract 
therefrom, in extremely brief space, rather better 
than a thousand crowns. All these persons were 
arrested, and Geoi^es the same night was conducted 
to the Temple. After his arrest, there still remained 
several individuals, of less note, implicated in the 
conspiracy, and who had found means to elude pursuit, 
hut were all secured withiu five days after the death 
of the Duke d’Enghlon. They were taken hy the 
famous Commissary Comminges, in the house of ono 
named Dubusson, u-ho had furnished a retreat to 
several of the nroscrihed. It may shew the nature 
of such researcues, to explain how the last captures 
were effected here, namely, hy the police firing, at 
suspicious-looking furniture, doors, or hiding-plnccs, 
throughout the premises. By this means, VilTcnenve, 
who was shut up in a cupboard, being wounded . in 
the arm, the whole were dUcovered. It is n ortliy 
of remark, also, that the day after Georges’s arrest, 
the Council assembled, in which Bonaparte decided 
the fate of the Duke; that is to say, nuicu all those 
of note or consequence among the alleged conspirators 
were in the hands of government, aud when there 
no longer existed a pretext for alleging the presence 
of any mysterious personage in Paris : for Piclicgru, 
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tliPiice cilusn taken for (lofending; liis murder ! 
More than an hundred eaj)live.s now crowded flic 
Temple, who, Moreau excepted, were all treated u’if h 
extreme riy:our. They dared not communiciito, from 
fear of mutually compromisinjr each other; hut all 
exhibited a courage and resolution, ^vhich awalvcned 
fears for the result of the trial. Neither promises, 
nor the threats of punishment, could draw from 
them any disclosures in the course of examination, 
Pichegru, in particular, disphiycd such firmness, that 
Ileal, on Icavinpf the dungeon, u-here he had just 
been examining’ him, exclaimed aloud, before several 
■witnesses, “ M'hat a man that l^ichep^ru is !” 

Forty days had elapsed from the arrest of that 
"cncral, when, on the mornin;^ of the Gth A])ril, he 
was found dead in the cell which he occupied in the 
Temple, Dnrin”- this space, Pichegru had undergone 
ten examinations; he had not made a slu'^Ie confes- 
sion; not one individual had been comj)romiscd by 
his replies ; all his declarations announced his readi- 
ness to s])eaU out, but that he would do so only in 
public, and during the solemn proceedings of the 
ie!jfal tribunals. “ When I am before the judges,” 
said ho, “ my language shall ever be conformable to 
truth, and for the interest of-m}' country!” What, 
then, would have been the tenor of that language ? 
Doubtless it w.as fe.arcd the spirit of it would prove 
any thing but convenient; it was resolved, therefore, 
it should not be heard, for Pichegru would have kept 
his word : he was no less able as a geneiul, than linn 
and resolved .as a man, in which respect he showed 
himself infinitely superior to hlorc.au. The day on 
which Real expressed himself as above, was the last 
of Pichegru’s cx.aminations, and of his life. On this 
occasion, as I afterwards le.arned from unquestion- 
able authority, Pichegru, alu'.ays careful not to im- 
plicate any of his fellow sufferers, took no care to 
conceal his detestation of him who had resolved on 
his death, but expressed his determination to expose 
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to tbe eyes of the ikatioo the odious coutrivauces of 
the plot by u hich the police had eii'«nared him. He 
declared hkeuise, that be, and his companions in 
captivity, no longer thought of any thing sav e how 
to leave Paris as speedily as possible, and escape the 
pitfalls dug around them, having, one and ml, re- 
nounced any design again«t Bonaparte, — a design into 
which they had been led by the police, uhen they 
were arrested. To this frank and stem avoual, I 
attribute the premature death of Pichegru. hi. Peal, 
who e.vamined that unfortunate man, knous better 
than any other the substance of bis confessions. J 
am ignorant uhether the esaminator, uho is still 
alive, either now or later, will lift the veil which 
covers these mysterious events ; but I know ho d.ire 
not contradict a single fact ulskh 1 now advance. 
To me it is demonstrated, to the fullest conviction, 
that Plchenai vias strangled in prison} suicide is 
coDsefjuently iaadn)t<sible. I liave rend all that has 
been published ou this sulyect} the truth has not becu 
declared till now. 

The body was discovered lying on the bed about 
hair past seven in the morning, by the domestic, on 
entering to light the fire. About the neck of the 
corpse uas a black silk cravat, ibroiigh which had 
been passed a piece of wood as a tourniquet. This had 
been t« isted round till suffocation ensued 5 aud one 
r«:n .• . • ' .’eek, being 

* ' • • ime clicek 

. . ■ , from the 

forcible and irregular movement of the baton. Some 
crushing and stniggling had been heard in the cham* 
her, but not such as to excite inquiry; and the 
marshal of the pri«ou declared, that the key of the 
generars chamber bad been broujilit to him at fen, 
nnd continued throughout the night in his piis''ession, 
till the moment of ]i>;bting the fire! Such are the 
principal details of the process verbal. It vias re- 
ported, very awkwardly, at the time, that Ileal liad 
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said, “ Now, nodiiipr can lie more clearly 

demonstratod than this suicide, all is vain ; people 
v'ill ahwiys say, that, not heins^ able to convict, we 
have stran;:,ded the prisoner.” Heal never said this — 
it here too near a rosenihhmce to the trnth. 

1 have here no intention to justify those who 
eng-a"od in' a conspiracy; crime is over to Ijc con- 
demned, Avhatcvor inducements may have been used 
to excite to its commission; though such excitement, 
in the hands of those who afterwards pnni'<hed the 
delinquents, necessarily diminishes onr indignation. 
That such encouragement n-as held out by a secret 
police, appears from wltat has already been slated, 
and from a fact reported to me by 31. Carhonnet, 
wiio witnessed the entnince of Pichegni, accompanied 
by Holland and Lajollais, into Moreau’s library, the 
general being there to receive them, and, after the 
interview, related its ohject to my informant, as 
follows: — Pichegrn said, he had been informed by 
mutual friends, tliat Moreau and the senate reckoned 
upon bringing abonta change. Moreau assured Pichc- 
gru he had been deceiveti, that he knew nothing 
which warranted Pichegru’s journey ; he treated it 
as madness, and declared that every attempt to over- 
turn the government was impracticable and absurd. 

M'’hile the process was in preparation, Georges, 
and the other principal conspirators, wore held in the 
most rigorous and secret continement. The catas- 
trophe of Pichegru was communicated to them sepa- 
rately; and as none credited the report of suicide, it 
is not easy to conceive the consternation and terror 
thus excited among the captives. I grieve to say, 
that Louis Bonaparte, certainly the best of his family, 
indulged the cruel curiosity of visiting Georges in 
this situation. What an. mnrorthy spectacle ! Louis 
appeared surrounded by a brilliant staflf ; the royalist 
chief was stretched upon a conch, his hands crossed 
on his belly, and heavily bound with irons. Lauriston 
informed me of these particulars ; and, notwithstand- 
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ing; liis devotion to the interests of the First Consul, 
could not forbear expressing his disapprobation of 
what he had witnessed. Uor did this surprise me, 
Lauriston ivas not, likeloomany of Bonaparte's aides- 


and, in that reckless indifference of life, inspired by 
youth, niisfiirtune, and courage united, they actually 
amused themselves in childUb sports! An order for 
their translation to the Conciergery put a termina- 
tion to these games, thus strangely pmyed ; and for 
this abode of new and more certain sorrow they 
prepared, as if setting out on some ordinary visit, 
before departing, Georges harangued his companions 
in captivity, encouraging them to constancy and 
mutual forgi; cness : — « Shew to the world, by your 
demeanour and your discourse, that you possess the 
courage and resolution nliicli inspired me uith such 
con&dcucc in you; uhich would have rendered ns 
trinmnhant over the enemies of our king and of our 
faith, liad wc not been so unuorlhily bciraved!” 

Every thing being now prepared, Hemart, the 


May. It is impossible to describe citlier the con- 
course to the P.ilace of Justice during all the twelve 
days of the proceedings, or the anxiety, consternation, 
nnd doubt, uhich prevailed. The judge; the selec- 
tion of^ the jury; the recent death of the Duke 
d’Enghicn; tlic more immediate and mysterious fate 
of richegru, — all threw a fearful and gloomy npnre- 
'hension into the minds of men. In my own inilivi- 
diial case, I cannot yet recall without emotion my 
feelings, on Bceing the prisoners, one by one, enter, 
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and take their places hetn^een two officers of justice^ 
all ■wearing a grave but firm expression of counte- 
nance, save Bouvet de Lozier, who dared not raise 
his eyes to his comiianions, whom A^’eakness, not 
inclination, had seduced him to criminate. Of the 
whole forty-nine accused, among Avhom Avere several 
Avonieu, I kncAV only Moreau and Georges. All eyes 
Avei‘e turned upon the victor of Hohenlinden, and 
every look Avas that of respect and admiration. In 
the course of the whole proceedings, Avhich I folloAA'ed 
AA’ith equal interest and attention, not the shadow of a 
fact occurred to inculpate his conduct for one instant. 
Scarcely one of the hundred and thirty-nine AA’itnesses 
for the prosecution kncAV him, AA'hile he declared, 
during the fourth sitting, that not one of the accused 
had either been knoAvn, or, to the best of his knoAA'- 
ledge, 'even seen him. His appearance Avas con- 
stantly untroubled as his conscience ; he repelled the 
attacks of his accusers Avith a calm dignity and modest 
assurance, although, from time to time, there burst 
from him an expression of just indignation, I re- 
member, on the president accusing’ him of a design to 
assume the dictatorship, the electric effect produced, 
■when Moreau exclaimed, — “ I dictator! make my- 
self dictator with the partizans of the Bourbons? 
Where, then, were to be found my oavu supporters ? 
I Avill tell you, — they Avould have been the soldiers 
of France, nine-tenths of Avhom 1 have commanded, 
and fifty thousand of AA'hom I have saved! These 
AA'arriors, hoAvever, AA'ould haA^e aided me in a cause 
agamst which the partizans you now give me have 
combated since 1792!” But for the cannon bullet 
Avhich struck doAvu Moreau amid the ranks of the 
enemies of France — but for the foreign badge Avhich 
disgraced the hat of Hohenlinden, his fame had been 
unsullied ! I still seem to vieAV the AA Orthy friend of 
Moreau, General Lecourbe, unexpectedly entering 
the court, holding an infant in his arms, and saying, 
in a strong voice, AA'hich yet trembled Avith emotion. 
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— “ Soldiers, behold the son of your general I” The 
whole military in the immense hall, as if by a spon- 
taneous sympathy, presented arms to the child, and 
a murmnr of approbation rose from the auditory. 
Unquestionably, if, at this moment of enthusiasna, 
Moreau had but spoken the word, the court would 
speedily Iiave been cleared, aifJ the prisoners set at 
liberty. He remained silent, and, of all present, 
seemed the onl^' unconcerned spectator. The same 
respectful admiration actuated the soldiery u-ho 
guarded Moreau in prison, and rendered it no easy 
matter for ‘ ‘ " rr , ■>> t 

his security, 
so as to ren 

erent of an iiiburreclion. Jtie general’s docile and 
unambitious character, liowerer, prored the best 
miaranfee for his safe custody. Sucli W3« the respect 
ne inspired, even srhen accused, that, in the court, 
svhenever lie rose to sneak, the {renilirmos .'ippointod 
to guard him, rose also of their omi accord, and 
stood uncovered til! their prisoner Lad sat donm. 

Georges uns in no degree to be compared svitli 
Moreau j the former Inspired Ic.ss of interest tlion of 
curiosity; and, apart from their preceding positions 
in society, their ' • • ’ • . ■ 

exhibite'l a strih ” 

and dignified, a ■ , . 

n • • - . . • , 


*>.n ...J/.,.., I _l l-l ■ . 


mouth!” Hut under this a<(.sumed tone and manner 
of a rude soldier, Georges roiicealcd the soul of a 
hero; throughout the whole proceedings he disco- 
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vorcd iiUKliaUon firnun'ss. Of nil iliat concerned 
himself personally, he coticcaled nothing'. On over^" 
thing n'hich might compromise others, neither insi- 
nnation, reproaclies, nor argnmenis, could ojien liis 
lips. The following dialogue will give some idea of 
the manner in which Oeorges’s examination and 
replies •were conducted. W'Ih'u the witnesses to his 
arrest had answered the interrogatories of the jnesi- 
dont, the latter, addressing Georges, ashed, — “ Have 
you any thing to reply?” — “ No.” — “ Do you admit 
the facts?” — “Yes.” Then, as Georges affected to 
pay no attention, hut to he looking at some papers 
which lay before him, llemart Avas obliged to remind 
him that he ought not to read during his examination, 
and the dialogue recommenced thus: — “ You admit 
having been arrested in the place mentioned hy tlie 
witness?” — “ I know not the name of the place.” — 
*' You admit having been arrested?” — “ Yes.” — 
“ Did you fire two pistol shots?” — “ Yes.” — “ Did 
you kill a mau ?” — “ It might he so : I know nothing 
of it.” — “ You had a poniard ?” — “ Yes.” — “ And tu'o 
pistols?”' — " Yes.” — “ Whom had you with j*ou ?” 

- — “ I do not know the person.” — “ Whore did you 
lodge in Paris?” — “ Nowhere.” — “ At the moment 
of your arrest did you not lodge with a fruiterer, 
Hue Montague St Genevitive ?” — “ At the moment 
of ray arrest I wjus in a cabriolet : I lodged nowhere.” 
— “Where did you sleep the night preceding?” — 
“ Nowhere.” — “ What u'cre you doing- in Paris?” 
— “ I was walking about.” — “ What persons did 
you see there?” — “ I shall name no one — I know 
them not.” Offers, too, had been made to him in 
prison ; and I heard hi. Heal, "who had been the 
organ of coramunicatiou, say to Desmarcts and others, 
“ I have just seen Georges; he has rejected all my 
offers of pardon and employment under the imperial 
government; he put an end to m)’’ commission, by 
saying, ‘ My companions followed mo into France — 
I will folloAV them to death.’ ” And yet, the man, to 
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vhom solicitations, on the part of the Emperor, ivere 
thus made in a dungeon, by a councillor of state, was 
stigmatized as a bngand in placards stuck round the 
walls of Paris ! 

Coster Saint- Victor had somethin" chiralrous in 
his hearin" and langiiajje, which prepossessed all in 
his favour; he presented no bad ima^e of one of the 
Picsco conspirators, or cavaliers of the Fronde, — 
votaries at once of pleasure and of politics. An 
anecdote was about this time placed to his account, 
which I may here {five, though cbnsideriD"it merely 
the fruit of iraa^nation. Saint-Victor, havin" no 
certain habitation in Paris, had found for one nijfht 
an asylum with a certain fair actress, far advanced in 
the good graces of the First Consul. By chance, 
Bonaparte happened to p.ay a secret visit on the game 
evening, and found himself in presence of Saint- 
Victor, 11 ho thus might easily have disposed of his 
man,* but, in this inlervieir of rival galJantij, there 


— ‘ ' ’ • • •• ' « theair to he 

i calculated to 
int- Victor not 

. receive pardon.* 

• Wright was heard during the sixth sitting, as thirty- 
fourth witness for the prosecution. He declared tlmt 
he would reply to no question ; that, as prisoner of 
war, he claimed all the rights of one ; that he on ed 
any account of his proceedings to his own govern- 
ment alone. The advorate-gcncral requested the 
president to order liis examination of the 21st May, 
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nnd onr still Intor, to lie road to Ca))l!n‘n Wrijrlit. 
After the readiuji-, Wri^lit replied, that lliey had not 
inserted in the examination the tlireats of delivoriiifr 
him n]> to a military commission, and shootinir him, 
unless he hetrayed the secrets of his country.* 

In the conrse of the proceedings, the most lender in- 
terest attaeh(!d to MM. de Polignae, Charles d’Hozier, 
nnd De Itivierc, — all yottng, all heirs of an illustrious 
name, which, nofn ithstanding the proscription of the 
nohility, still held intlnence over the sjiirits of men, 
even when ojiposed to their ]»rinci])lcs, especially 
when accompanied with the fidelity and heroism 
manifested hy these yoting victims. All seemed reck- 
less of their own fate, and solicitous only for the 
honour of the cause they had espoused. Even under 
the sword of the law, these faithful servants of the 
Bonrhons seized every opj)ortnnity of displayivtg their 
attachment. A medallion, with the tiheness of the 
Comte d’Arfois, w:is produced against De Kivit^rc; 
he rccjnested a ne.arcr view; it was handed to him, 
when he pressed it to his lips, and returned it, saying, 
ho merely m'shed thus to testify his homage to a 
prince whom he loved. But the immense auditory 
were still more moved, on the last meetings, when 
the two brothers Polignac, in turn, implored the 
judges to lot the vengeance of the law fall upon him- 
self, hut to spare his brother. There was not a dry 
e3;c in the court; yet do mj' recollections contrast 
horribl v, with this tender scene, the figure of Ilemart, 
as impassible and more cnicl than the law, putting 
an end to this touching riv.alry, hy siiying, in a tone 
more vindictive than befitted magisterial graA’ity, — 
“ The proceedings are closed.” 

Wriglit was .nrrested for Imving dlscm1)!irlti;(f the conspira- 
tors. This officer liad served under Sir Sidnev Smith. Strong 
suspicions of being an accomplice attached to MTight. lie was 
conveyed to Paris as a necessary witness to the conviction of the 
accused, — A.uihor. 

"Wliat became of Captain Wright afterwards? — Translator. 
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For four hours we WMted the return of the judges 
— the crowd was every momcut iacreasiny.^ A 

n J- T 
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The foiulcinnotl ap])palcil, loss from iiirliiiatlon than 
llironirh llio ])rpssin>r ontroatios of llioir friomls, 
JilDvoau also put in an appeal; Imt, yloldinp; to liis 
f.ito, n'itlulrcw it before the sittinir of the court, 
consoled i>y the thought, that he owed his lutsfortiino 
to a too splendid fame. I obtained at tin; time the 
most luujuostionnble asstirance, that Murat innno- 
diately ajijdied to the Knij)eror for a ;joueral j)ardon, 
on the ^rounds both of humanity and policy, tir^iii'r 
that suidi an act ofelomencv, at the cominoncenient 
of the imperial reig;n, would conciliate a ;,n)od-will 
throughout France and Europe far more than ofjni* 
valent to any security procured by the execution of 
the conspirators. Tlie application was unfavourably 
received ; but Josephine, as we shall find, ^\ ho, on 
hecomingf Empress, lost nojUi of her matchl(*ss bene- 
volence or attachment to old friends, succeeded in 
obtainiiifT some mitijration of the sentence, 

Bouvet de Lo/icr, by his revelations, Eusillon, Do 
Eiviere, Eochelle, Armand de Poli^rnac, and D’llozier, 
as also, in all pro!)ability, Armand Gaillard, throuffh 
this intercession, and Lajoliais as a matter of coui-se, 
were pardoned. As to the other victims of the dark 
contrivances of a base police, they nnderwont their 
fate on the 25th June, with the same conrajje and 
resignation they had throughout displayed. Georges, 
aware of a rciiort having arisen tlnxt he had been 
received into favour, rofjuesfed one grace at least, 
which was, to die first, tiiat his companions at death 
might carry with them the assurance that he had not 
survived them. 

I have said that the judg-es comjxosing the special 
tribunal xverc tampered with ; and this I assert on 
personal proof. Bonaparte knew that I was very 
intimately accpiainted with Ivl. Desmaisons, one of 
the members of the court, and brother-in-law of 
Corvisart; he knew, besides, that this judge inclined 
to the opinion that Moreaxi u'as innocent, and ought 
to be acquitted. One morning very eaidy, during the 

■2 
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progress of the trial, CotvUart paid rae a Tisit, with a 
very embarrassed air — “ Hon- non-,” said I, “ n-hat 
bad nen-s do you bring?” — “ None,” replied the 
man of medicine ; " but I come by order of the 
Emperor; be desires you will speak with my brother- 
in-law; his words were, ‘ Desmaisons is the senior 
judge — a considerate man; his opinion nill have 
great weight. I know be is favourable to hloreau ; 
he IS wrong. Go find Bourrienne, and come to an 
understanding -with bim, to bring his friend to more 
rational ideas; for, I repeat it, be is wrong; he 
deceives himself.’” Itnecd^ not to repeat the indig- 
nation and astonishroent «ith which I listened to 
this proposal, nor that, during the uholc course of 
tlie proceedings, I took care not once to visit or speak 
to hi. Desmaisons, who, however, would have been 
as far from suffering himself to be influenced, as I 
could bave been from n»klng the attempt. There 
were also other honourable men among the judges, 
for all were not Heroarts and Thuriots. History 
will preserve, as a noble contrast to the turpitude of 
the epoch, the reply of Clavier to the president, uho 
urged him to give bis voice against Moreau,— “Well, 
sir, and if we condemn bim, who will absoh e us ? ” 
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Note A. Page 112. 

Louis Charles Antoine Desaix was a imtivc of St Hilaire, 
tlic third town of Anvergne, born of a noble family, August 
23, 17G7- The mild and grave disposition of mind so 
frequently found to accompany great talent, and deep 
internal enthusiasm, displayed itself in Desai.v, from the 
very commencement of his military career, upon which he 
entered at the age of fifteen. The Revolution opened 
up to the young soldier, as to many others less desen’ing, 
a speedy road to distinction. Among the warriors of that 
period, whose most common merit was a daring valour, 
Desaix became honourably known, not more by the intre- 
pidity, than for the prudence and skill, e.vhibited in the 
conduct of his enterprizes. These were uniformly suc- 
cessful ; and his popularity as a leader increased propor- 
tionably among the soldiers. He shewed himself, by his 
skilful combinations, a worthy disciple of Moreau, under 
whom he principally served ; but, probably, surpassed his 
master in the celerity of his movements, and the active 
decision of his measures. Before joining Bonaparte in 
Italy, he had attained the rank of general of division, in 
which capacity he led on the left wing of the Army of the 
Rhine to victory at Rastadt. The friendship of two such 
men was natural : the perspicacity of Napoleon could not 
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fdll to appreciate a mind Uke Desaix’s ; while, to th 
enthusiasm of the latter, the conduct and character of th 
former, as yet, held ont only an example worthy of imita 
tion, and of admiring emulation. The text supplies th 
future incidents in the career of the young general ; and 
while it dispels the false romance attaching to his fall 
the truth of its sober statements renders, in ail respects 
our regret for that premature event only the more sincere 
Besaix seems to have formed liis system of military ar 


view is taken nearly from the centre of the ground ore 


the morning of the battle. The highway conducting t 


cuaigu ueciueci tiie lale ot tiie u<iy. A iittic onnard, tbi 
ground sneilsintogentleaediYities; atlhehoUom of which 
\vhen the translator, some years ago, passed the greatc 


^«or js the \’ulturc in the vignette an ideal accompaniment 
All over the field, too, the pendants jcarly dig up arm: 
and remains. But where, in Italy, arc not the evu\i® o 
deadly strife ? to what portion of her soil is not her ow i 
poet's question applicahlc? — 

“ Che fan ftni tante Telleetine spade? 

I’*rch^ 1 verde tenvno 
Pelharharira uegue »i dipinga? 

Vaao error . — ,** 

Vain error, indeed ! for Italy has ever been the sufTcrer, 
The tradition of the place reports, that, on the night afte: 
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the h.ittle, the body of Dosiux Iny i>j the house on the left, 
nearest the speemtor. This might be ; but he fell con- 
siderably beyond it. The angle where the two roads meet, 
is the spot fixed upon by certain of our Italian tourists for 
the inetcnded interment of Desaix, “ on tlie field of his 
glor}’." We arc even treated by some to a romantic 
account of his disinterment at midnight, by mysterious 
personages, in order that his remains might be rescued 
from the insults of the Austrians ! On the point in ques- 
tion, the French did erect a pillar, by way of trophy, 
which has been removed; but, us the reader will find, 
towards the close of the present volume, whatever of the 
brave Desaix “ earth yet holds," reposes on the lone 
summit of the Alps. 


Note B. Page 110. 

Jean Baptist Klchcr, whom Bonaparte acknowledges 
to have possessed (with Desaix) the greatest talents of all 
his gencnils, wnS originally an architect. HcM’as a native 
of Strasbourg, and bom in 1745. His first profession he 
studied in early life, both in his native city and in Paris. 
Subsequently, he entered as a pupil the military school at 
Munich, and in 1771-2, being then the most distinguished 
scholar of the institution, obtained his first commission. 
But he appears to have become disgusted with the service ; 
for, in 1782-3, he resigned his lieutenancy, (for so far only 
had he attained, after having been nine years a soldier,) and, 
returaiTig to Strasbotirg, became inspector of public works 
for the province of Alsace. On the breaking out of 
the Revolution, he resumed the career for which nature 
appeared to have intended him, and rapidly acquired rank 
and reputation. He deserved both ; for, among the brave, 
, he shewed himself the bravest ; tvhile, among the pmdent, 
he surpassed in skill. Of his talents and conduct as 
adjutant-general, and general of dhdsion, on the German 
frontier, and in La Vendee, there could be no better proof 
than his selection by Bonaparte for the Egyptian expedi- 
tion. The text afterwards supplies all the particulars of 
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his life. His character is admirably detailed by Bour- 
rieuner he was a blunt, downright, blustering soldier — 
“ braverj' personified ;** but withi, exhibiting ^•8st talents 
and foresight, and “ selfish exceedingly.” In person, 
Kleber was tall and manly, and possessed prodigious 
hodily force. Bonaparte has related at St Helena, that, 
while the army was at Cairo, provoked by the conduct of’ 
a group of dissatisfied generals, whose conversation he 
one day overheard, he pushed in amongst them, and, 
seizing the tallest, exclaimed, “ You have just held 
seditious language j but lake care lest I be obh'ged to 
perform my duty s your five feet ten inches shall not then 
save jou from being shot.** This has been applied to 
Kleber, Bourrienne, in a note,.denies the words Laving 
been addressed to that general, who seems to have been a 
grumbler, indeed, by profession, but to have entertained 
very exalted notions of military subordination. IVIany 
readers probably base seen in the rojnl museum at Paris, 


Rondc«cript>-brougtit by ibe French sovuns from Eppt, 
and may help to answer Bourrienne’s question, Wliat 
now remains of that mighty expedition ?” 


Note C. Pace 189. 

Here, as Bourrienne suhseqiicntly informs his readers, 
should have been introduced this famous “ Parallel but 
having mislaid the original, he could recover it only u bile 
composing the sixth volume of his Memoirs, where it 
appears rather aukuardly. It was one of those pieces 
u Lilli he look the greatest possible rare to conceal, by 


iiitcrcsjing, ot the Heeling records of the times ; as being 
in a great measure, if not alti^ether, the composition of 
Bonaparte ; and os certainly presenting the portrait of the 
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mtin, nnd of his actions, which he himself wished should 
he considered ns the true rcscinbhuice, and as settling the 
position to which he deemed himself entitled in history. 

PAnAU.nt. nKTWKnx C.esau, CaoMwr.i.t., IMos'k, and 

BoNAl’AnTi; A Fragment, translated from the English. 

(Sucli is the title of this celebrated piece ; and, as Bour- 
rienne well remarks, it is strange, with a profession of 
being tnmslatcd, that the first lines should speak of our 
llcvolulion, “ This,” continues he, “ would be inexpli- 
cable to me, had I not remarked, that Bonaparte may be 
observed to have sometimes united a species of stupidity 
with the grandest conceptions of his genius.") 

There are men who appear, at certain epochs, in order 
to found, to overturn, or to repair empires. All bends 
beneath their ascendancy. Their fortune has in it some- 
thing so extraordinary, that it drags along in its career all 
those who at first deemed themselves worthy of becoming 
rivals. Our Revolution, until now, had produced events 
greater than its men. Chiefs, too weak for their purpose, 
who aspired to conduct it, have fallen one by one. It 
seemed as if urged forward by some indescribable nnd 
blind force, which put away and overthrew all before it. 
During the lapse of ten years, had been sought some firm 
and able arm, which might arrest all, and support all. 

While there remained to be established, so to speak, 
a certain proportion between the greatness of circum- 
stances and of men — between the force of things nnd of 
talents, the people nnd the state always were doomed to 
roll onward in one eternal circle of changes and destruc- 
tion. There was wanting at this memorable era, to bring 
back order, some personage worthy of being in himself the 
founder of an epoch to the French nation. This person- 
age has appeared. AVho will not recognize Bonaparte 9 

His astonishing destiny has occasioned him more than 
once to be compared with all the extraordinary men who 
have appeared upon the theatre of the world. I see not one, 
during these last ages, who bears resemblance to him. 
Some superficial, or perhaps malevolent observers, have, 
as is said, compared him to Cromwell : Some madmen 
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Lave hoped to find in him another Monk ; France and 
Europe behold greater conformity between him and Caisar. 

Cromwell began by knavery and hypocrisy the part 
which he finished in tyranny and. remorse. His first 
appearance Mas not marked by that splendour Mhlch 
announces to the universe those M’ho are created -to be- 
come its masters. I open bis history, and behold his 
j-outh wasted tn obscure debaucher)*. All of a sudden, 
changing his game, he affeetsgreat sobriety of manners; is 
converted into a fanatic and a preacher ; and desires to be 
made a priest and a bishop. Disgusted with the church, 
he throMs himself into the career of arms. He was a 
follower of Buckingham in that MTCtched expedition 
against the Isle of Rb4, where the genius of Richlieu 
triumphed over the English. Cromwell, at this season, 
announced not, by any sinking quality, the fate which one 
day awmted him : Nothing distinguished him from the 
herd of ordinary officers* The means of his elevation 
were prepared by others, not by himself: The troops 
that rendered him victorious had been formed under 
Fairfa.v. In a word, historians praise him rather os an 
useful eubalceni, than as a great general. Moreover, his 
military talents, whatever these might have been, were 
never displayed save against his country. Hc.wns the 
apostle, chief, and, if it so please, the hero of civil war : 
Sut he vai not one of those conquerors icAo are tom on a 
day marked as an epoch in the regeneration of the vorlJ, 
Still less can he lay claim to the glory of a pacificator. 
One of his first exploits was to pillage the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the asylums of science. The 
roost unworthy treatment was inflicted upon the profes- 
sors, nho were beaten with rods almost in his presence. 
A gloomy fanatici«m, the enemy alike of letters and 
of art, directed all bis actions. The spirit of his army 
was Inrbarous as his own. UTiat finally resulted from 
all his successes? A frightful crime, which the most 


had received no injury, and wno had confided iii his pro- 
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iniscR. Cromwell, at once the jailor, judf'o, and executioner 
of his master, — Cromwell, who from a neighbouring 
window of Whitehall, had the cruelty to look on while 
the august head, condemned by himself, fell upon a 
scaflbhi, — Cromwell, in the most famous epoch of his 
life, could ser\'c as a model only for such men ns the savage 
Hobespicrre, or the excernhlc Orleans. There wanted to 
these two monsters hut courage to eomplole the resem- 
hlance. And what shall I say? Writers, deserving of 
credit, inform ns that Cromwell, hy his mother, inherited 
the blood of the Stuarts — that the assassin was the 
relative of the victim. This one reseinhlance more be- 
tween Cromwell ami Philip of Orleans, must render the 
former still more hateful and more guilty. 'Phese facts 
shew the English usurper to he but an able villain, not a 
brilliant hero. lie is tlie chief of a party, rath^r than the 
head of a nation. He had a strong judgment, hut his 
tnind possessed no one (piality of the sublime ; his cha- 
racter exhibits some imposing traits, but his conduct was 
exocrahlc ; he will ever preserve a fearful notoriety, but 
his sidlicd name cannot obtain glory. 

How can such a man, under any aspect, be put in com- 
parison with Bonaparte? The youth, the education of 
the French hero, were altogotlier those of n warrior. He 
was already famous, at an age when Cromwell, engaged in 
contemptible fanatical controversies, cotild not even suspect 
that he would one day make some figure. Lot the period 
when Bonaparte obtained the command of the army in 
Italy he recalled. He had scarcely completed his military 
studies ; hut even then did he sliew himself worthy of 
taking liis place by the side of the greatest generals. A 
few soldiers, dispirited, without provisions, without pay, 
without magazines, feebly defended the eastern frontier 
against combined nations. Bonaparte appeared. In a 
little time, he created an army ; to all obstacles, bis actirnty 
opposed all resources. The fortresses of Piedmont fell 
before him : The ancient and renowned tactics of General 
Beaulieu yielded to the boldness of a captain of twenty- 
four years : Experience was vanquished by genius. 
Wurmser’s lot was that of Beaulieu. The whole of 
Italy was reduced. Bonaparte pursued his success. He 
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rtanged, placed, and displaced at pleasure, the houndarics 
of states ; He respected the worship of the conquered 
people : He made the pride of kings to tremble, and, at 
the same time, did reverence to the weakness of the Head 
of the Church. He disdained to march upon Rome, 
which he could so easily liave reduced ; but advanced 
within thirty leagues of Vienna, and signed, with the 
Archduke, the treaty of Campo-Formio, which, from that 
date, would have secured the peace of Europe, liad not 
the most ridiculous of all tyrants, the Directorj*, rendered 
fruitless so many triumphs. It is in fighting the enemies 
of France — in giving us new* provinces — in covering with 
the rays of bis own glorj- crimes not hts — that Bonaparte 
has raised himself to the first place. IVhat real reproach 
can the friends of the Revolution bring against him ? The 
evSs ichich that event produced began before him. The 
splendour of his services alarmed, more than once, the 
despots of France. He sUenceil, in their presence, the 
voice of his fame. To escape from their jealousy, accord* 
ing to report, he earned Ins greatness and sictory into 
other climes. But, granting this to be tlie tnie motive, 
the rapid and almost marvellous conquest of Egjpt no less 
recalls the remembrance of Alexander and of Casar, who 
triumphed in the same region. The return of the conqueror 
astonished yet more than bis departure. He returned 
svhen our misfortunes had become extreme— when our 
defeats daily increased : he returned, and France assumed 
confidence] he retumeil, Italy is regained in a single 
battle ! and peace gave cose to the closing wounds of the 
country! 

Will any one still dare to compare Cromwell to Bona- 
parte? IVc arc stnick with astonishment or terror, while 
reading the historj- of the first j we admire and wc hope, 
on contemplating the progress of the second. The one 
destroyed ; the other repairs. The former excited civil 

feud, and tore *■"" ’ ’ ’ ‘ ' 

came to her, 

domestic strife • , 

from his earliest jouth, Bonaparte lias been n hero. The 
one deceive*!, the other enlighten*, his age ; the former 
insulted, the latter honour:., Iconiing ; the' first desired to 
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reign by ignorance, tbe second would govern by intelligence. 
Cromwell took some towns ; Bonaparte has conquered 
empires. The Englishman became the executioner of 
his sovereign ; the Frenchman hastened to abolish the 
odious festival which had been instituted by the mur- 
derers of a king : and, while the name of the Protector 
stands for ever inscribed lipon the roll of tyrants, the First 
Consul has already his place by the side of the greatest 
heroes of antiquity. 

Ought I to reply to those who seek in Monk for com- 
parisons not less absurd, but more unworthy still of the 
Conqueror of Italy ? General Monk, compared with 
Bonaparte ! Monk, the deserter of all parties ! Monk, 
who possessed not a single quality of a superior order ; 
who was by turns the partizan of the army, of the par- 
liament, and of Cromwell; and' whose equivocal and 
wavering character leaves history still in doubt whether he 
reaUy wished to decide for the republic or for monarchy ! 
Is it in the leader of some obscure expeditions amid the 
rocks and wilds of Scotland, that we are to look for the 
model of him whose trophies cover Europe, Asia, and 
Africa ? Is it in the delays, the irresolution, the indolence 
of the first, that we are to seek comparisons -vnth the 
most active, the most enterprizing of captains ? The title 
of Duke of Albemarle satisfied the aspirings of Monk, 
and gratified his indolent old age ; but is it to be supposed 
that the truncheon of the marshal, or the sword of the 
constable, could satisfy that man, before whom the uni- 
verse is silent — the destroyer and the founder of empires? 
Is it not known that there are certain destinies which 
demand the first place? that Bonaparte is too great to 
play a second part? and, moreover, is it not evident, that, 
if he could even condescend to imitate Monk, France 
would be plunged again into the horrors of a new revolu-’ 
tion ? The tempest, instead of being stilled, would rage 
anew. Dethroned kings may have been able to regain 
their power, when they possessed courage, hut Idngs lohen 
contemptible are without resource. Every illusion by which 
their' power was sustained has then disappeared for ever. 
They must yield to that invisible and secret power which 
governs the universe, and involves thrones in its com’se like 
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meaner things. Tbe annds of all nations — our own also 
—teem with such changes. Our ancestors beheld, in the 
halls of the Sluggard kings, a race of b^a^ e men spring up 
to replace the line of Clovis. In the decline of the Carlo* 
ringian monarcl ’ ’ ** ' “ 

of destruction, 
personage, whot 
but whose great . 

French. Time, athwart the immense variety of events, 
brings into repeated action the same causes, operating 
the same effects ; and he who is well informed of the 
past, may predict tbe future. With the Alartels and the 
Charlemagnes, not with tbe Monks, is Bonaparte to be 
compared. 

We must glance back over two thousand years, to find 
a man in some degree resembling him : that man is Cxsor. 

Cicsar in his youth gave signs of his coming greatness, 
lie escaped, ns by a miracle, from the prescience of' 
Sylla, who beheld m him a second Miinits ; triumphed in 
three (]uarters of the knoum world ; subdued the most 
barlnrous end the most enlightened people ; rendered biro* 
self immortal in Italy, among the Gauls, and Jn .Africa. 
Bonaparte, at tbe same age, is famous in the same coun* 
tries. The predatory bands of Asia, end the best troops 
trf Europe, liaie acknowledged his siiperioHty. Both 
Merc born amid civil nars, and both put an end to these 
contentions 5 but Casar by bearing doivn the jii«ter party, 
Bonaparte by rallying the people against lawless robbers. 
Here Bonaparte and Caesar, agreeing as warriors, differ as 
politicians. 

Cicsnr, in truth, stirred up the fury of tbe multitude 
lU^ainst patrician wi«dom,— the true bulwark of liberty; 
Brutus, in attacking Ca^ar, defended sociul order against 
anarchy, property against the ngrarian law, the people 
against thepopulacc. nobc«picrrcandhiaiidhcrcnts, while 
they invoked tbe name of Brutus, stood confounded, both 
by bis actions and by bis principles.* The ignorance 
of the IlcYolution confounded all things i it is time to 
re-establish the true doctrines of history’ and of politics. 

• S« the fiiinotu letter of Bratus to Cicero. 
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It was; aijahistl (he iJcmnifnffiics! that Brutus: armed ; Cwsar 
was the leader of these dcnuujcujtics. He nttii'nied suj)rcmo 
power by Ptifling the voice of bonounihlc cilizciip, through 
tlic giddy clamours of the multitude. The ncchuniitions 
of his soldiery were the .*;olc sufTnigcs of the Dictator ; 
the power of the First Consul has received the suuctioii 
of three millions of citizens, voting in the plenitude of 
their liberty. The First Consul, far from setting at 
variance, as Cresar did, nil ideas tending to maintain 
soeict}*, has restored to these their ancient reicn. He 
protects all classes of the state, while lie especially holds 
in honour that class which jirojiricty, education, duty, and 
interest, call most esfcntially to the maintenance of the 
public we.al. In one word, Ctesar was an usurjwr, and 
tribune of the populace, — Ilonapartc is legitimate consul. 

This different march of these two great men may per- 
chance he ascribed to the circumstances in which each was 
placed; hut it c.nnnot he denied, that, in other respects, their 
character and destiny present striking analogies. Behold 
Ciesar, in the midst of the Stniit of Epirus, in a frail hark, 
tossed by the tempest, saying to the fisherman, his only 
pilot — “ Fear nut, you carry Cassarasid his fortune !" Be- 
hold him again stoj) for a moment at the Buhicon, and 
casting at once his fortune to the opposite hank, follow the 
voice which called him to the empire of the world ! 

Is it not the same genius, which, at the moment when 
he ATOS about to land in Egj'pt, in sight of an English 
fleet, inspired Bonaparte, as he e.xchiimcd, “ Oh / Fortune, 
but two days more!" Might we not believe ourselves 
reading a despatch of Ctesar, when Bonaparte writes, in 
one of his messages from Italy, — •' / behold the coast 
whence Alexander embarked for the conquutl of Asia ?” and 
Avhen we think, that, a few months after, he was muster of 
a portion of the conquests of Alexander ! 

Bonaparte, like Ctesar, is one of those dominating 
chtiracters, before whom all obstacles and all inclinations 
yield ! His inspirations seem so superiiatund, that the 
belief of his being directed by a genius, or particular god, 
could not have failed to have heen entertained in those 
ancient ages, when the love of the mtirvellous overflowed 
in all minds, arid when religious opinions, by elevtiting the 
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destiny of the hero and the legislator, gave security to his 
institutions, and guarded the repose of nations. 

Bonaparte, Alexander, and Cajsar, have often the same 
theatre of glory ; all three hare triumphed in the persons 
of their lieutenants ; all three have carried arts and sciences 
into barbarous countries. The two great names of anti- 
quity exercised a mighty influence upon the future. AViU 
the influence of the French hero be likewise durable ? 

Doubtless he.protnises to France a new age of grandeur; 
all hopes arc hound up in his glory and in his life. Happy 
republic, icere if immortal/ But the lot of the great is 
shhject to more hazards than that of common men. O 
new discords I O fresh calamities 1 if suddenly Bonaparte 
were to be lost.to the country ! AVlicre are his heirs, -where 
are the institutions, which might preserve his example and 
perpetuate his glory? The fate of thirty milHoiis of the 
h-uman race depends on so frail a tenure us the hfe of a 
single man ! Frcncbnien, %\bnt would become of you were 
a funereal wail to 8n<e at once, announcing to you that 
this man had lived ? You would fall back again under the 
rule of an Assembly ! Alas ! ten years of disaster, of 
errors, of misfortunes, have warned you vrhat to expect. 
These terrible days are not yet afar off ; near you still 
arc those terrible dsys, when power, Interminably divided, 
left your fate at the mercy of factions ; when tnanny was 
throughout all, because real authority existed nowhere. 
To-d.»y you are still blessed with this guardian power ; 
hitt nothing oisures its rjijoymenl ritlier to l/ourselvca or lo 
your chtUrenI You may then again find yourselves in 
the midst of informers, prisons, and scaflblds • to-morrow, 
at your awaking, you may find yourselves thrown into 
the bloody sloughs of the Kevolwtion I 

If the despotism of your Assemblies terrify you, 
where will be your refuge, save in the military power? 
Where is he, the successor of Pcnclcs? Where is that 
hero whom the unanimous confidence of the people and 
of the army will bear in peaceful triumph to the Consu- 
late, and who will maintain bitn«clf there? You w-ill 
doubtless find great talents among your military chiefs; 
but who will assure you that the army will not divide its 
affections? that each of your generals will not ha>c his 
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partizans ? After tlie death of Alexander, nothing was 
beheld but fatal discord, bloody battles, fearful revolu- 
tions. His successors, formerly friends, — companions 
in the same achievements, and the same conquests, raised 
to supreme power, some by their own ambition, others by 
the voice of the warriors whom they commanded, soon 
co-operated in the ruin of the empire ' they had once so 
gloriously defended. O my country ! shall thy misfor- 
tunes, like those of the ancient Republics, be equally 
unfruitful ? 

The adherents of a degenerate race will uplift their 
voices against these warnings ; will say that they wist 
neither Assem&/ies nor J^mperors; that the lawful king is 
upon our frontiers. The lawful king! Unfortunate France ! 
scarcely escaped from one revolution, do thy sons invoke 
a new one ? Look at England on the return of - Charles 
II. On all sides, blood flowing in streams over her land ; 
men of no note — men of reputation — the philosopher 
and the warrior, ' fall beneath the sword of vengeance. 
Look at Naples ; hear the sounds of carnage re-echo 
through her streets, in her palaces, in her public squares ; 
follow in their flight those exiles whom misery and grief 
bear beyond sea. Such is your lot, if ever the Bourbons 
reascend that throne whence their own vileness hath 
driven them. You wll have a revolution of other ten 
years — of twenty years perhaps; and to your children 
will be transmitted civil ■war as an inheritance. 

■ Frenchmen I such are the perils of the country ; each 
day you are in danger of falling again under the domination 

of assemblies, under the yoke of the S , or under that 

of the Bourbons. Each moment may your tranquillity he 
snatched away. You sleep upon an abyss I and your 
sleep is undisturbed ! - Insensibles ! ” 

' “ Tohowmany reflections,” adds Bourrienne, “does not 
this writing give rise. Without speaking of the profound- 
■ ness of the comparisons, the justness of the appreciations, 
the treasures of historical discernment with which it is 
gemmed, let us think only that it is his own ; and, for my 
part, I find here,a proud conviction, an insolence of glory, 
which gives -me back w'hoUy the image of Bonaparte ! ” 
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■Recent erents in Franca, — ercnls yet passing ^^ilile these 
sheets are in the press, — are calculated to awaken other 
and still deeper refiectioRs. Nor can the reader fail to 
be struck, on perusing these volumes, iidth the light which 
they throw upon events actually taking place, by explain- 
ing the remote principles, and shewing that occurrences 
seemingly the cK’Cts of existing causes, are, in fact, but 
the fulfilment of measures long in operation, and whose 
results will be found predicted in these pages often many 
years before. 


Kote D. Pace 289. 

Picbegruwas born near Arbois, in 1761. The early 
events of his life are narrated in the text. His rise, not 
from the ranks, ns has been said, but from the lowest 
grade of officer of artiller)-, to adjutant-gencrul, general of 
division, and commander-m-ebtef of the army of tbe 
Rhine, is among the most rapid on the records even 
of revolutionary rank, llis abilities equalled and >'indu 
cated bis good fortune. He had h1»o very eonsiderahle 
interest through certain representatives of the people 
belonging to liis native province. When in the command 
of the ermv on tbe German frontier, he either came over, 
or allowed himself to be brought over, to the royal interest, 
und entered into a secret negotiation with the Prince of 
Conde, This was long doubted, or rather, doubts were 
affected to be entertain^ BowTienne, bowever, produces 
documents, which were captured on the person of the 
Count d'Entraigucs so eelcbrntcd in the hisloty of the 
Revolution, and who resided in ‘I'^ctuee on some diplo- 
matic mission, when (liot state was menaced by the 
French arms, os related in the first volume. In attempt- 
ing to escape, the Count was taken prisoner ; and the 
papers in question were copied for his ovvw use, by Bour- 
rienne, wbo rat up during a whole night writing, being 
engaged through the day in his official employments. He 
moreover informs iis, that D’Entraigues was kindly treated 
by Bon-ipirte, wbo«c conduct in this ease, has been much 
innrepreacntcd. The l»i*er intruducdl in the Cr»t 
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. volvime by Boiirriennc is not important beyond establish- 
I ing the fact of Pichegru’s treachery ; and is more than sup~ 
' plied by the follondng letter from Moreau, which is most 
' interesting in itself, as having been addressed by that 
' general, while in prison, to the First Consul, explaining 
; his conduct : — Thus, 

i . “ In the short campaign of the year V, (1797,) we 
captured the baggage of the staff of the enemy’s army. 

' A great quantity of papers were brought to me, which 
' General Desaix, then wounded, amused himself in running 
over. It appeared to us, from this correspondence, that 
General Pichegru had had engagements with the French 
princes. The discovery gave us much pain, and me 
especially ; we agreed to allow it to remain a secret. 
Pichegru, at the Legislative Assembly — (he had been 
chosen representative for his native province, on being 
superseded in his command) — could less easily injure the 
public cause, that peace was secure. I nevertheless took 
precautions for the safqty of the army, relative to a system 
of espionage which might have been injurious to us. The 
events of the 18th Fructidor were announced; inquietude 
became very great ; two officers who had knowledge of 
this, correspondence, induced md^to send information to 
government. I was a public functionary, and could no 
longer preserve silence. During the two last campaigns 
in Germany, and since the peace, Pichegru sometimes 
proposed to me very distant overtures, tending to ascertain 
whether it were possible to bring me over to the interests 
of the F rench princes. I considered this so ridiculous, that 
I never even took notice of these attempts. As to the 
conspiracy in question, I equally assure you that I have 
had not the least part therein. I repeat to you. General, 
that whatever proposal was made to me, I rejected it from 
conviction, and regarded it as the most signal folly ; and, 
when the chance of a descent on England has been repre- 
sented to me as favourable for a change of government, I 
rejdied, that the Senate existed as an authorit}^ round 
which everj' Frenchman wordd not fail to rally in case of 
trouble, and that I would be the first to place myself under 
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its orders. Such overtures made to me, an isolated indiri- 
dual, M isliing to maintain no connection either with the 
army, nine-tenths of which have served under my orders, 
or ivitli any constituted authority, could not receive, on 
my part, any other answer than a refusal. An information 


reference to tho»e to whom he is under ohligulions of 
gratitude, or with whom he may have had relations of 
former friendship. Such, Gencml, is the information I 
'have to give you concerning my intercourse with Pichegru : 
it will surely convince )'ou, that very erroneous and very 
hazardous inductions hav e been drawn from u conduct and 
from actions which, imprudent as they may perhaps he, 
were very far from being cnminal. 
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